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This Issue in Brief 


Since 1923 there has been a loss of over 16,000 employment opportuni- 
ties in the Pap major branches of the leather industry, as shown by a 
recent study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. About one- | 
third of this displacement can be attributed directly to the increase in 
hourly output, ranging in the various branches from 4 to 27 per cent 
and averaging approximately 15 per cent for the industry. This 
increase in man-hour efficiency is in turn due mainly, it was found, to 
improved management. Page 473. 


A survey of the extent and methods of spreading work, made by the 
President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief in March, 1932, 
covered 6,551 companies, employing 3,475,870 persons. The most 
usual method of spreading work was found to be by reducing the days 
worked per week, 58.8 per cent of the companies having adopted this 
practice. Other methods in use were: The reduction of working 
hours per day; shorter shifts in continuous operation; alternating shifts 
or individuals; and rotation of days off. Page 489. 


Employees in manufacturing industries in the United States averaged 
37.3 hours of work per week in May, 1932, according to an analysis of 
reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing industries combined, the average 
weekly working hours were 41.1, varying from 24.7 in the case of 
bituminous sal mining to 52.5 in the production of crude petroleum. 
It is of interest to note that in spite of the low average hours worked, 
a considerable proportion of the employees worked relatively long 
hours. ‘Thus, in the case of manufacturing industries, more than 30 
per cent of the employees covered were working more than 40 hours 
per week, some 10 per cent more than 48 hours, about 1 per cent more 
than 60 hours, at a limited number more than 70 hours per week. 
Page 602. 

Between 1929 and 1931 the number of credit unions increased from 
785 to 1,057 in 20 States for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
collected data. During the same period the membership of reporting 
unions rose from 246,289 to 268,381. The societies for which reports 
were received for 1931 had an aggregate share capital of over $15,000,- 
000 and total resources of more than $33,000,000. Loans made 
during 1931 in 11 States reporting amounted to over $19,000,000 and 
loans outstanding at the end of the year in 19 States to more than 
$26,000,000. Considerably over half a million dollars was returned 
in dividends by the credit unions in 13 States reporting on this point. 
Page 560. 


Average hourly earnings in the manufacture of woolen and worsted 
goods in the early part of 1932 were 44.7 cents for males and 32.7 cents 
for females, as compared with 51.6 and 39.2 cents, respectively, in 
1930, according to a recent survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of wages and hours of labor in 91 representative woolen and worsted 
millsin 14 States. In 1932 full-time weekly earnings of males averaged 
$22.62 and of females $16.35; in 1930 the averages were $25.65 formales 
and $19.40 for females. Average full-time hours per week of males 
were 50.6 in 1932, as compared with 49.7 in 1930, and of females 50, as 
against 49.5. Page 628. 
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VIII THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 


Earnings in the boot and shoe industry in the early part of 1932 
averaged 49.3 cents per hour for males and 30.8 cents for females in 164 
representative factories in the 16 States in which the industry is of 
the most importance. In 1930 hourly earnings of males averaged 
60.4 cents and of females 38.2 cents. Full-time weekly earnings of 
males, as shown by the 1932 study, averaged $24.11, and of females 
$15.06, as compared with $29.48 and $18.68, respectively, in 1930. 
Average full-time hours per week were the same for both males and 
females, 48.9, being the same as in 1930 for females and one-tenth of 
an hour longer for males. These and other data from a survey of 
wages and hours of labor in this industry, completed recently by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, are given on page 616. 


Union scales of hourly wage rates in May, 1932, as compared with 
May, 1931, showed 14 increases, 337 decreases, and no change in 333 
cases, according to information collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Full-time working hours between the two dates had in- 
creased in 7 cases and decreased in 58, while in 619 instances there 
had been no change. Page 637. 


As a means of protecting the workers on public construction projects, 
many States, as also the Federal Government, require the contrac- 
tor to give a bond insuring payment to all persons having just claims 
upon him for services or materials. The complete text of the law 
passed by the Seventy-second Congress covering construction work in 
the District of Columbia and citations from the State laws are con- 
tained in the article beginning on page 545. 


Accidents in the cement industry decreased in frequency in 1931 as 
compared with 1930, the decline in frequency rates being from 7.23 
to 6.67 per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure. On the other hand, there was 
an increase in the severity rate from 2.47 to 3.31 per 1,000 hours’ 
exposure. Page 554. 


A recent study of vacation policies in New York City, made by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, showed that of the 273 com- 
panies responding to the inquiry 265 would give vacations to sal- 
aried employees this year, and that 65 of the 115 reporting in regard 
to hourly employees would grant vacations to some of the hourly 
workers. Full eslenies during vacations were to be paid by 218 com- 
panies, and 36 companies reported that full wages would be paid to 
the hourly rated employees. Present business conditions were respon- 
sible for the revision of vacation policies in all but 2 of the 74 com- 
panies reporting that a change in their vacation practices had been 
made since 1929. Page 533. 


The effect of the depression on employee stock-ownership plans is 
shown by a study by the industrial relations section of Princeton 
University, which has followed the course of the employee stock-own- 
ership movement for several years. Of 20 representative companies 
reported upon, 5 have definitely discontinued their plans, 5 others 
have made no recent offering of stock for employee purchase, and 2 
companies have taken steps to distribute stock under altered arrange- 


ments. Dividends have not been paid by 2 companies for two or 


more years, 1 ak a paying in 1931, and 4 others have passed 
dividends in 1932. Page 524, 
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Labor Productivity and Displacement in the Leather Industry 


HIS article presents the results of a study of the displacement of 
Tabor in the five major branches of the leather industry in the 
United States, resulting from recent changes in equipment, processes, 
and management. This study, like the others in the same field which 
have been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, seeks to arrive at 
the volume of labor displaced by ascertaining the recent changes in 
the quantity output of the leather industry per man-hour. In this 
case the years between which this change has been measured have 
been 1923 and 1931. The data were obtained through the cooperation 
of more than 50 tanning companies, including all but a very few of 
the large and medium-sized organizations in the industry. 

The study showed a gross loss of 16,277 employment opportunities 
from 1923 to 1931, in these five branches of the industry, of which 
almost one-third can be attributed directly to the increase in hourly 
output. The main cause of the greater man-hour productivity was 
undoubtedly improved management of labor. 

The quantity output per hour in the leather industry has risen 
viataghalie since 1923. This increase ranges in the various branches 
from a little over 4 per cent in the manufacture of sheepskins to more 
than 27 per cent in the manufacture of side leather. For the whole 
industry the increase may be placed at approximately 15 per cent. 
This change is not, of course, great in comparison with some other 
American industries whose sailed have of late years been subject 
to spectacular alteration; and the number of men displaced has been 
kept down by the fact that the leather industry has never been one 
of great volume from an employment standpoint. Nevertheless this 
supplies a clear-cut case of labor displacement, in recent years, where 
there seemed to be little reason to look for it; and the analysis of the 
causes that explain it brings out some tendencies of great interest, 
which have not thus far received much attention in the discussion of 
the problem of technological unemployment. 


Scope of Survey 
Period Covered 


Tue year 1931—the last complete calendar year—and 1923 were 
selected for study. Although 1923 is more recent than would usually 
be thought desirable in a study of this kind, the use of this year was 
at once unavoidable and adequate because (1) the difficulty of obtain- 
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ing the records required increases with great rapidity as one goes hack 
more than five or six years; and (2) there is a good deal of reason to 
think that a long period of rising prices has tended to discourage 
efforts to increase labor efficiency in the leather industry, while 5 
period of falling prices (like that of very recent years) has tended to 
encourage them. There are grounds for holding, therefore, that 4 
relatively large part of the displacement of labor from technologica| 
and similar causes in the tanning industry—at any rate since 19|5— 
has actually occurred since 1923. 


Portion of Industry Covered 


The leather industry is a group of 10 or 12 semi-independent 
industries. The present study, however, has been confined to the 
manufacture of the five major classes of leather—sole leather, side 
leather (including patent leather), calfskin, kid leather, and sheep- 
skins. These five classes of leather have constituted of late years 
80 or 90 per cent (in terms of value) of the total output of the industry, 

Table 1 shows, for each of the branches of leather manufacture 
covered, the importance of the plants studied in their particular field, 
TaBLE 1.—TOTAL PRODUCTION AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN FIVE MAJOR 


BRANCHES OF LEATHER INDUSTRY, 1923 AND 1931, AND IN PLANTS COVERED IN 
PRESENT STUDY 


















































Entire industry Plants covered by survey 
Average num- 
' of em- Production 
Num- Aver ploy 
Class of product, and year | per of | _28° — 
plants aired Production |Num- Per 
in em- (approximate) | ber poke 
opera- loy- Direct of 
tion =, labor ? Total Amount total 
In 
Class 
Sole leather: Lbs. Lbs. | 
ee Pe Se ee (3) 10, 085 415, 000,000 | 4 27 3, 202 3, 812 130, 499, 194 | 431.5 
pitas npiatsaag bdadedes 5 69 6, 290 283, 000, 000 | 4 30 3, 915 4, 661 180, 709, 879 | 463.9 
Side leather: é Sq. feet Sq. feet 
a i ca (3) 13, 760 559, 000, 000 13 5, 310 6, 247 225, 890, 604 40.4 
Rat SE olay 542 8, 942 387, 000, 000 13 4, 317 5, 079 216, 158,616 | 55.5 
Calfskin: 
Mes eee ee (3) 7, 809 170, 000, 000 ll 3, 372 3, 967 86,821,005 | 50.8 
Pe OST Eee Fees Oe 5 36 4, 436 115, 000, 000 ll 2, 783 3, 274 82, 976,826 | 72.1 
Kid leather: ; 
RAIS ER FE Se (3) 9, 634 205, 000, 000 11 5, 441 5, 890 126, 096, 972 61. 3 
EE Se Se 533 | 10,076 227, , 000 12 5, 140 5, 557 131, 881,085 | 55.6 
Sheepskins: 7 ee 
eee eee (3) 6, 753 294, 000, 000 5| 1,581} 1,860 89, 257, 446 | 30.3 
SRE ARES aa ae 544 4, 408 208, , 000 6 1, 696 1, 995 103, 265,513 | 49.6 
Total - 
ia sung od 4 EES, 67 | 18, 906 | 21, 776 |.-...-..------ # 46.2 
RSE > Sh % Eee eertoees 9s oee 72) 32,801 1 Oe tee *. ....---- | $55.0 
' 
1 Estimated. 


: For occupations excluded from term ‘‘ direct labor,’’ see under ‘‘Sources and character of data.”’ 
No data. 

4 Numbers of plants and percentages refer to production of plants whose records were analyzed. The 
whole production of same companies represented 41 plants and about 75 per cent of sole leather in 1931 
and 27 plants and about 38 per cent in 1923, 

5 Partly estimated. ' 

6 Including patent leather and splits. Excluding splits, the total production for the industry for 1923 
was approximately 409,000,000 square feet and for 1931 approximately 283,000,000 square ieet; and the pro- 
duction in the plants covered by the survey was 179,275,891 square feet in 1923 and 171,727,769 square feet 
in 1931. 

7 Not including chamois and shearlings. 

8 Estimated on basis of value. 
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The classes of leather covered by the survey in 1929 (the latest 
year for which statistics are at present available), were made in 
about 250 plants; but in 1931, owing to the closing of unprofitable 
establishments, for the most part permanently, the number had fallen 
to about 225. In 1923 the number was somewhat over 300. 

Of the 225 plants active in the manufacture of these major classes 
of leather in 1931, perhaps 160 or 165 were recognized factors in the 
trade at large, the remainder being either small or so situated as to 
do a purely local business. Of these hundred and sixty-odd the 
survey covered the records of 83, or just about a half. But, though 
these 83 constituted only about 37 per cent of the active plants, they 
were responsible for about 55 per cent of the output. 

The 1923 figures of the survey cover about 25 per cent of the 
plants then active and 45 per cent of the production. These propor- 
tions are smaller than for 1931 primarily because the records for so 
many plants since closed are no longer accessible. ‘There seems to be 
no reason to suppose, however, that the 1923 data do not constitute 
a reasonably representative sample. 


Sources and Character of Data 


The man-hour figures which appear in this report were for the 
most part compiled from the pay rolls of tanneries. Some supple- 
mentary estimating has been necessary, but the facilities for doing 
this and for checking the results have been so satisfactory that there 
is little reason for questioning the general accuracy of the totals. 

The figures cover man-hour productive labor only. This excludes 
executives, clerical workers, general laborers not concerned in the 
handling of stock in process, watchmen, outside truckmen, and power 
pat and maintenance and repair staffs. This definition of direct 
abor is nearly the same as that used for their own purposes by most 
tanneries; occasional minor discrepancies, valved: for instance, in 
the treatment of the hours worked by foremen, may be disregarded. 
As regards most of the items of indirect labor, it makes little difference 
from a comparative standpoint whether they are included or ex- 
cluded. ‘This statement, however, does not apply to the power plant 
and repair or maintenance staffs; and the chief reason for excluding 
these classes was that the data regarding them are not comparable 
for different concerns. 

In many industries the presence of a large proportion of piece- 
workers makes the collection of much of the data for a study like the 
present one very difficult. In the leather industry there are a good 
many employees called pieceworkers, but the effect on the problem 
of compiling man-hour data is comparatively slight. A substantial 
majority of the plants whose records were analyzed record hours 
worked for all classes of employees. Where such records are not 
kept for pieceworkers, the variations between the average actual work- 
ing-days of piece and time workers is in most cases comparatively 
small. A few instances were encountered in which pieceworkers were 
said to put in a quarter or a third less time than timeworkers; but 
there were only a few of these, and as a rule the difference, as far as 
it could be determined, was under 10 percent. All possible allowance 
has been made for these differences in cases where it has been necessary 
to estimate pieceworkers’ hours and it is believed that the results are 
roughly accurate. — 
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The distinction between piece and time workers in the tannino 
industry, indeed, is in many cases nominal only. The ease with which, 
relatively valuable material in process can be damaged by hasty work 
makes tanners suspicious of piecework as a method of speeding wp, 
Payment by piece rates, therefore, is normally accompanied by the 
specification of a ‘‘task,” which as a rule may not be exceeded. Very 
frequently a volume of material which must be put through a given 
process on a certain day is divided more or less equally among a 
group of men paid at piece rates, and the whole group appears on the 
pay roll as working the same number of hours. 

Piecework, therefore, in the leather industry is of little consequence 
as a means of increasing competitively the quantity efficiency of labor. 
There are one or two exceptions to this statement, but these have little 
bearing on the net conclusions expressed in this report. 


Characteristics of Industry 
Classes of Product 


Tue present sole-leather output of the United States is made nor- 
mally in some 65 tanneries. Of these approximately 55 manufactuer 
sole leather only. The primary product of the remainder is belting, 
harness, or upholstery leather; but with the decline in the demand 
for the latter products in recent years these plants have taken to the 
manufacture of sole leather to fill in. The crisis in the belting, har- 
ness, and upholstery leather markets has been so acute, indeed, that 
recently the sole-leather outputs of most of these concerns have over- 
shadowed their original and proper products. With one or more 
exceptions, however, these plants are not important factors in the 
total output. 

Side leather is the trade name for shoe upper leather made of cattle 
hides. All side leather is split to reduce its thickness, the outer or 
hair layer thus produced being called the ‘‘grain” and the inner or 
flesh layer the “split.” The leather made from splits is much inferior 
to that made from grains and sells for lower prices. Itis used especially 
for shoe insoles, low-grade gloves, etc. Patent leather is a kind of 
side leather made from hides of somewhat superior quality and pro- 
duced by giving the leather a final finish by japanning. 

Calfskin and kid leathers are high-grade leathers produced in 
staple form for shoe uppers or as novelty leathers used for women’s 
novelty shoes and other articles. 

Leather made from sheepskins is used for a variety of purposes, 
such as shoe linings, gloves, leather garments, fancy bags and pocket- 
books and hat smincen! itm and to cover the spinning rolls of textile 
machinery. The classes of sheepskins known as shearlings (sheep- 


skins tanned with the wool) and chamois were not included in the 
present study. 
Location of Plants 


Originally, small sole-leather tanneries depending on local supplies 
of hides and tanbark were widely distributed over the older States. 
At an early stage, however, this industry tended to concentrate near 
the bark supply of the Appalachian highlands. There is now only 
one active sole-leather tannery in New England and none at all on 
the Atlantic seaboard. There are a few straight sole-leather plants 
in Michigan; and most of the harness-leather tanneries making sole 
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leather on the side are in that State and in Ohio and western New York. 
But, except for these and for a small number on the Pacific Coast, the 
concentration in the central and southern Appalachian highlands, 
from southwestern New York to the borderland of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, is now complete. 

At present, with the original Appalachian bark supply almost gone, 
the disadvantages of this concentration are numerous. There has 
been no material tendency toward a shift, however, largely because 
the developments 1 in late years have made necessary a decided reduc- 
tion in the number of sole-leather tanneries, because the industry is 
little fitted for urban locations, and because existing companies have 
lacked the ready capital for the construction of new plants in more 
favorable locations. All but a very few of the sole-leather tanneries, 
therefore, are still in rural communities, and a large proportion are 
in very small and inaccessible ones. 

The two main centers of side-leather manufacture are in the 
neighborhood of Boston and Chicago. Calfskin is produced near 
Boston, in Milwaukee, and in certain outlying cities in Wisconsin; 
the Wisconsin group is now the most important, several of the New 
England plants having closed. The main center of the kid-leather 
industry is Philadelphia and the near-by cities of Camden, N. J., 
and Wilmington, Del.; there is also a group of plants in the towns 
north of Boston, but elsewhere the number of plants is insignificant. 

For many years, and in the main as late as 1923, the major part of 
the sheepskin industry covered by this survey was heavily concen- 
trated in three centers: Around Boston (especially in the cities of 
Salem and Peabody, Mass.); in New York City and in Newark and 
vicinity; and in Johnstown and Gloversville, in Fulton County, 
N. Y. The New England industry made chiefly shoe-lining stock, 
with a good deal of fancy leather, hat sweatbands, and roller leather: 
the New York and Newark industry was confined mainly to fancy 
leather; and the Fulton County industry was primarily devoted to 
glove leather. In recent years, and for the most part since 1923, 
there has been a noticeable shift in this distribution. Partly because 
of the relative decline in the prices of calfskins and some other kinds 
of raw stock which are superior in some respects to sheepskins, and 
partly in connection with efforts to standardize the raw materials 
of shoe manufacturing, the proportion of shoe-lining stock and of 
fancy bag and pocketbook leather made out of sheepskins declined 
considerably; and the specialized New York and Newark industry, 
consequently, i is at present of comparatively little importance in the 
consumption of the class of skins under discussion. The manufacture 
of high-grade glove leather has always been something of a specialty 
in this country, and the demand for the better grades of leather gloves 
has tended to fall off with changes in living conditions. Both the 
New England and the Fulton County industries, therefore, have 
tended to fill in with the new specialty of garment leather for sport 
coats. It is most unlikely that this will be a permanently reliable 
item, but it was very important in the output of 1931. 

Philadelphia i is the center of the chamois industry, but also con- 
tains a few sheepskin tanneries making other kinds of leather. There 
never have been more than three or four sheepskin tanneries, other 
than shearling plants, in the Middle West, and only one of these, of 
very recent origin, is of much consequence. 
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Size of Plants 


Table 2 shows the average weekly number of employees (direct 
labor only) per company in 1923 and 1931, in each of the branches 
of the industry covered by the present study. 


TABLE 2.—WEEKLY AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN TANNERIES IN 1 


923 AND 
1931, BY CLASS OF LEATHER PRODUCED 
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ees (direct labor 

Class of product only ') 

1923 1931 
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aes ON eee co 307 253 
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1 For occupations excluded from the term ‘‘ direct labor,”’ see p. 475. 


Trend of Productivity 


TABLE 3 shows the total man-hours worked, the average hours per 
week, and the production per man-hour in the five branches of the 
industry in 1923 and 1931. 

There is a variation between the branches of the industry, both in 
absolute output per hour (as far as the production figures are com- 
parable) and in the increase that has developed since 1923, the causes 
of which are discussed in the following pages. The variations, how- 
ever, are not large, and a fairly precise idea of the increase in output 
per hour for the industry as a whole can be derived from the figures 
in Table 3 without elaborate calculations. 


TABLE 3.—HOURS WORKED AND MAN-HOUR PRODUCTION IN TANNERIES COVERED 
BY SURVEY, 1923 AND 1931 



































Total man-hours worked | Average hours | Production per man- 
in year (direct labor ! only) per week hour 
1931 
Class of product ———. 
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1923 1931 1923 1931 1923 cent 
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Amount crease 
over 
| 19232 
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1 For occupations excluded from the term ‘‘direct labor,’’ see p. 475. 

2 Data either not available or not an cove for 3 sole-leather plants, 1 kid plant, and 1 sheepskin plant. 
Comparison therefore based upcn re g plants. 

3 Including patent leather and Me 

‘ Adjusted to apply to comparable proportions of the various types of this class of leather. 

§ Not including chamois and shearlings, 
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The increase in the output of side leather per hour is the greatest 
appearing for any class covered by the survey, though not far from 
that for sole leather. At the same time the absolute output per hour is 
a good deal higher than in the case of the other classes of upper leather. 
The explanation of these facts is partly that side leather is made from 
a cheaper raw material and (apart from patent leather) is less highly 
finished than calf or kid, and that its manufacture is comparatively 
little complicated by novelties and highly varied specialties. On the 
other hand, the raw material of side leather is nearly the same as 
that of sole leather. 

The sheepskin industry is unlike the other branches of leather man- 
ufacture covered by the present survey in that the net increase in 
output per hour from 1923 to 1931, if there was any at all, was small. 
The chief explanation of this, beyond much doubt, lies in the effect 
of the shift from shoe-lining stock to garment leather in offsetting any 
increase due to improved management of labor. The relative amounts 
of labor expended on these two classes of leather vary considerably 
from plant to plant, but on an average the amount required on gar- 
ment leather is materially greater. The shift from shoe-lining stock to 
garment leather was plainly in large part temporary. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that a reduction in the near future of the offsetting 
increase in labor resulting from the shift will lead to a clear increase | 
in output per hour, due to improved labor management already in 
operation. 

iT he increased output per hour in the calfskin and kid branches, due 
mainly to improved management, has been less than in the sole and 
side leather branches, largely because of the relatively high cost of the 
raw material and product, the relatively large proportion of high-grade 
leathers, and the high finish required by a large part of the product. 
These facts imply, first, that the grade of the labor in 1923 was already 
rather high, so that the opportunity for the taking up of slack, except 
in two or three of the larger plants, was rather limited; and, second, 
that it has not been as easy as in the case of the other classes of 
leather discussed in this report to speed up many of the operations 
without endangering the quality of the product. 

In the case of all the classes of leather covered by the survey, 
except sheepskins, the plants whose records have been analyzed have 
tended to classify themselves into three groups, showing a relatively 
high, a medium, and a relatively low output per hour, respectively. 

Table 4 shows the output per man-hour in plants with a iiieedy, 
high, medium, and relatively low output in the five branches of the 
industry studied. The figures have been adjusted to allow for varia- 
tions in types of product, that would have affected the comparability 
of the outputs per hour. 
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TABLE 4.—PRODUCTION PER MAN-HOUR IN SPECIFIED GROUPS OF PLAN?7s I 


EACH OF MAJOR BRANCHES OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE, 1923 AND 193) . 
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Sole leather: Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
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1 All grain leather. 


It is seen that the differences between the groups of calfskin com- 
panies are small in comparison with those in the case of side leather. 

In the kid-leather branch the fact that the difference in output per 
hour between the groups is relatively small is to be attributed mainly 
to the standardization of the industry, to its geographical concentra- 
tion, and to the comparative stability of the a for its product. 
That the increase in output per hour shows fairly wide variation, on 
the other hand, is the result largely of differences in conservation of 
management. With a stable demand, with comparatively little 
tendency to increase in the intensity of competition, and with a 
higher p Seuth of labor efficiency to start with than obtained until 
recently in other branches of leather manufacture, increase in output 
per hour has not been forced on all the more important kid companies 
to the extent that it has in the case of sole, side, and calfskin leather. 
The conditions that made this conservatism possible, however, are 
now changing, and there are indications that the problem of labor cost 
is being forced on the attention of some kid companies that have been 
able, relatively speaking, to ignore it thus far. 


Amount of Labor Displaced 


Tue following table translates the figures for output, on which 
discussion has thus far centered, into terms of men actually employed. 
The figures showing opportunities lost are, of course, derived from 
the other columns of the table showing number of employees and 
should be considered only as approximations. 
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5.—ESTIMATED LOSS OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES, 1923 TO 1931, IN FIVE 




















pame MAJOR BRANCHES OF LEATHER INDUSTRY 
—_—— 
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1 Gain. 


In dealing with actual displacement of labor in any industry it is 
necessary to take account of the change in (1) the number of hours 
necessary to turn out a given unit of product, (2) the number of 
hours worked during a given period of time, and (3) the quantity of the 
product for which there is a demand. At present, moreover, when 
any figure for current demand is likely to be more or less subnormal, 
it may be necessary also to take account of the labor required to 
supply an estimated normal demand at the actual current output per 
hour. 

If the present demand—actual or normal—for any commodity 
has expanded since the year with which comparison is made, the labor 
necessary to supply the increase will have offset more or less any 
displacement that would have resulted from a higher output per hour, 
if the demand had remained the same. If there has been a decline 
in the demand, on the other hand, the resulting loss accentuates 
any displacement due to the greater productivity of labor. 

In the case of the present study the factor of change in the number 
of hours worked per week can, fortunately, be disregarded, since, 
as appears from Table 3 there was little difference in the leather 
industry in this respect between 1931 and 1923. That there was not 
a considerable decline, in view of the state of business in 1931, is to 
be explained by the staple nature of the product, and by a tendency 
on the part of a good many leather manufacturers, on account of slow 
turnover, to delay adjustment to a contraction in the current demand. 
Since there was no noticeable decline in hours worked per week, it 
is sufficient to make comparisons in terms of numbers of employees 


only. 

The figures presented in Table 5 indicate that from 1923 to 1931 
there was a gross displacement of labor, in all tanneries manufacturing 
the five major classes of leather covered by this survey, of some 
16,277 men. This gross figure, however, is composed of three items: 


136143°—32——2 
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(1) A displacement of some 2,693 men was due to the fact tha; 
the a‘ production was appreciably above the present estimated 
normal. 

(2) A displacement of some 8,013 men was due to the fact tha; 
the 1931 production in a year of depression was decidedly below the 
present estimated normal. 

(3) Finally, the remaining displacement of some 5,571 men was 
due to the increase in output per ey figuring the production at the 
present normal. Only this part of the gross displacement was the 
result of improved plant, equipment, processes, and management: 
it therefore constitutes what 1s commonly spoken of as technological 
unemployment. To make these figures applicable to the whole 
tanning industry they should be increased by about 20 per cent, 
This would bring the displacement for all tanneries, due to greater 
efficiency, to some 6,685 men. 


Technological Conditions Affecting Output 


Length of process —The industry has always been one of slow 
turnover, due to the length of the process, which still runs to several 
months in the case of sole and other unsplit cattle-hide leathers, 
Even in cases where the process is now comparatively short the 
former conditions still exert a psychological effect. 

Chrome tanning is a sent shorter process than tanning with 
vegetable extracts, and use of this method, therefore, shortens the 
period of manufacture considerably. The kid-leather industry was 
the first to adopt the chrome process, and in American trade usage 
the term ‘‘kid leather” covers only chrome-tanned shoe stock, the 
small amount of fancy kid leather tanned with vegetable extracts 
being known as “morocco leather.” Calfskin leather is also made 
largely by the chrome process; only 1 of the 11 important companies 
in this branch of the industry manufactures any considerable amount 
of vegetable-tanned calfskin leather. Most side leather is now 
tanned by chrome instead of by vegetable extracts, or in successive 
baths of the two, so that the period of manufacture is much shorter 
than in the case of sole leather and only a little longer on the average 
than in the calfskin and kid leather branches. Most of the sole 
leather manufactured is still tanned with vegetable extracts, the 
whole process requiring from four to six months. Though there has 
been a considerable shortening of the process in late years, there is a 
difference of opinion as to its desirability from the point of view both 
of economy and of the quality of the product. A few firms of standing 
and importance have steadily resisted the tendency, but the shorter 
process (requiring not more than four months in all) is becoming the 
rule. In Germany the use of wheels or drums for the tanning of sole 
leather has reduced the period required, in some cases to about two 
months. Although experiments with this method have been made 
in America, opinion as to the quality of the leather produced has, on 
the whole, been adverse. Although one of the larger companies is 
making considerable quantities of leather by the new method, the 
chance of any general adoption in this branch of the industry in the 
near future seems small. 
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What change has taken place in the length of process in the sole- 
leather industry has been a factor in increasing output per hour, 
largely as a result of reducing the number of handlings of the hide. 
There is some difference of opinion in the industry as to how large a 
factor in the net increase in labor efficiency during the past few years 
this change has been. But in most cases it seems to have eliminated 
the labor of a small number of men only. 

Deterioration of material.—During much of the process of manu- 
facture the material passed through a tannery is very liable to deteri- 
oration. It is essential that the various operations be performed 
promptly when the stock is ready. The danger of loss from this 
cause is especially serious in the sole-leather branch of the industry. 
Strikes are likely to cause loss out of proportion to the number of 
men involved or the seriousness of the dispute. 

Damage in processing.—The stock is also liable to damage from 
unskillful or unduly rapid processing. This fact has been a powerful 
brake on the introduction of anything that can properly be called 
automatic machinery. Even to-day the great majority of machines 
to be seen in tanning plants can be operated only by men possessed 
of considerable skill and long practice. 

Raw material used—Much of the work in tanneries is very heavy. 
In varying degrees in the cases of the different classes of hides and . 
skins, the stock in process in tanneries is heavy, bulky, wet, and 
awkward to manipulate. A rather considerable part of the labor, 
therefore, is involved in the mere handling of stock during and between 
processes, as distinct from the processing itself. In the sole-leather 
branch the weight of green hides runs close to 60 pounds apiece and 
the area is about 40 square feet. The stock in process, consequently, is 
heavier, bulkier, and more awkward to handle than that of any of the 
light leather branches of the industry, and the proportion of the total 
labor required for handling the stock during and between processes is 
correspondingly higher. Although side-leather hides are lighter than 
those used for sole leather, the footage per piece is not much less, and 
the difficulties of handling are somewhat thesame. The skins used in 
the manufacture of calfskin and kid are lighter and therefore easier 
to handle than the two above classes. 

The raw material of leather is relatively expensive and this, with 
the comparatively long period of manufacture, makes the capital 
tied up in stock in process particularly large. This fact has a constant 
tendency to cause a shortage in liquid capital for investment in new 
plant and equipment. Slowness in installing the latter, moreover, 
has resulted also from the generally conservative psychology of the 
industry and from the fact that the greater part of the original mechan- 
ical equipment was simple and durable and not subject to very rapid 
depreciation. 


Conditions Affecting Labor Management 


ALonG with these technological factors it is necessary to bear in 
mind certain general conditions which greatly influence the supply and 
the management of tannery labor. 

The labor in American tanneries, even in rural communities, is 
mainly of late immigrant origin, with a very heavy Polish contingent. 
There is little difference in the composition of the labor force in the 
different branches and the different parts of the country. 
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The fact that a large proportion of the workmen in individual 
plants, and still more of those engaged in particular processes, are of 
the same immigrant nationality has tended to the clannishness amone 
them that, in view of the technological conditions just described has 
been about as effective for winning small-scale strikes and contro. 
versies as an elaborate formal organization of labor could have been 
and indeed has to a considerable extent taken the place of the latter 

The size of tanneries in different branches of the industry varies 
greatly, but the proportion of small tanneries, with an average of less 
than 200 employees, is large. 

The fact that most tannery processes require a considerable amount 
of skill and experience is accentuated by the frequent lack of any local 
surplus supply of labor, when output is anything like normal. The 
main reason for this is that so many of the tanneries are not near 
communities where there is much other opportunity for employment: 
thus, when a plant reduces the number of its men without any prospect 
of early resumption of work, the men laid off are likely to leave the 
a altogether. In the kid-leather branch, however, owing to the 

ocation and concentration of the industry, the supply of labor jis 
fairly abundant and relatively susceptible to handling by ordinary 
American factory methods. In spite of the value of the skins, the 
finishing processes on kid are so highly standardized that the premium 
on skilled labor seems to be somewhat less than in the case of calf- 
skin, for instance. 

A good deal of tannery work, especially in sole and other heavy 
leather plants, is noncontinuous; that is, a workman-does something 
to one pack of hides and then is under no immediate necessity of 
doing anything else. There is not the incessant stream of material 
in process associated with the modern American industrial plant. 

Most tannery buildings are not only old but in some departments 
of many plants they are poorly lighted, and of large size in proportion 
to the number of men working in them. 

As a net result of all these conditions, technological and other, 
there had unquestionably been in American tanneries, up to within 
the period covered by the present survey, a very general tendency 
to slackness in the management of labor, and the effect of this had 
been, of course, to keep the quantity produced per man-hour down to 
what may be called a subnormal why that is to say, it would have 
been normal for the tanning industry at that time, but not so in com- 
parison with American industry pepe 

Several reasons combine to explain the fact that this state of affairs 
has been dealt with only very recently: The generally conservative 
psychology of the industry; the fear of damage due to strikes and 
holdups; the fact that the subordinate supervisory forces of tanneries 
have, with rare exceptions, risen from the ranks of the very same men 
that they have later been called upon to direct; the fact that the nature 
of the work in a tannery has tended to bring the technological and 
production executives into close personal touch with the industrial 
workmen; and finally, the fact that turnover of labor in tanneries 
has been low and the average term of service long. 

These things combined to create a marked disposition to let well 
enough alone, with respect to the management of labor, as long as 
things were not going too badly—which meant, in general, as long 
as prices of hides and leather were going up. 
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Causes of Increase in Output per Hour 


Tur causes that have combined to bring about the increase in out- 
put per hour that have developed since 1923 have not been the same 
in the various branches of the tanning industry, but there has been 
A general similarity. These causes are discussed below. 

New Processing Machinery 


New processing machines are, as a rule, the primary cause of what 
;s currently known as technological unemployment. In the tanning 
industry, however, the part that they have played in bringing about 
the recent increase in output per hour has been very secondary. 

Most of the machines now in use in tanneries had been introduced 
in much their present form at least 30 or 40 years ago. Allowing 
for the restrictions on the use of automatic machinery imposed by 
the physical characteristics of hides and skins, there was, 8 or 10 
years ago, relatively little of an obvious nature left to be done in the 
way of designing new equipment. The chief exceptions to this state- 
ment have been the following: 

(2) The beaming or scudding machine, which is designed to supple- 
ment the work of the unhairing machine, in cleaning the finest hairs 
from the surface of hides or skins. 

(}) The automatic-feed shaving machine, which has been almost 
the only variation in one of the older tanning machines to which the 
adjective “automatic” can properly be applied. 

(c) The boarding or graining machine, which treats the surface of 
certain kinds of upper leather in such a way as to produce the charac- 
teristic pattern known as boarded or box grain. 

(d) The seasoning or finishing machine, which assists in the appli- 
cation to the surface of leather of a composition designed to color 
and fill it in in connection with the final finish. This machine does 
away Only in part with the hand labor of applying the seasoning. 

Practically no new processing machinery has been introduced into 
sole-leather tanneries for many years. "The beaming or scudding 
machine is not satisfactory for this class of hides and the other 
machines mentioned above can not be used at all. In the side-leather 
branch new processing machinery has played a more important part 
than in several other branches, though hardly as much as in the 
calfskin branch. 

Mechanization has been carried farthest in the calfskin and kid 
leather branches of the industry. In spite of this the amount of 
skilled hand labor involved in giving the better grades of calfskin 
leather the necessary finish is so great that the output per hour is 
not large in comparison with sole or side leather. Though the intro- 
duction of new processing machinery has been a secondary reason for 
increase in output per hour in the manufacture of calfskins, as through- 
out the tanning industry, it has been of rather more consequence in 
the case of this class than in that of any other. The beaming or 
scudding machine has been found more adaptable to calfskins than 
to cattle hides and, though by no means universal, is coming into 
wide use. As regards the few other new processing machines that 
have been mentioned, the situation is much the same as in the side- 
leather industry. 

The kid-leather branch has been completely mechanized (to the 
extent that this can be said of any class of tanneries) from the outset, 
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and its output comes nearer being mass production than that of any 
of the other branches. ; 

Sheepskins are handled by the more important companies in large 
quantities, and their relative cheapness has made them in some 
respects very suitable for mechanical manipulation. But the number 
of different leathers manufactured and, in the case of garment, clove 
and fancy leathers at any rate, the variety of types and of colors 
has greatly complicated the processes used in sheepskin tanneries 
and has tended to give the business of some plants a semi-retail aspect. 
On the whole, mechanization has been carried quite as far in most 
sheepskin plants as in the majority of those manufacturing the 
chief upper leathers. 

There is hardly a tannery in the country at the present time which 
uses these new machines exclusively to carry out the processes to 
which they are applicable, and there are many which do not use them 
at all. For this state of affairs there are several reasons, some of 
which have already been suggested. It is claimed in some quarters 
that when these machines were first introduced they had not been 
thoroughly tried out from a practical as distinct from a technologica| 
standpoint. Existing machines have often been too satisfactory to 
be scrapped, considering all the conditions of the industry. The 
new machines have been, or at least have been looked upon by many 
individual tanneries, as unsuitable for the treatment of some kinds 
of hides or skins. 

The net part which new machinery has played in the saving of 
labor in American tanneries, therefore, has been small, despite the 
fact that individually these machines are capable of effecting large 
savings. 

Improvement in Layout of Tanneries 


Most American tanneries are located in old, even very old, buildings, 
and comparatively few of these at most were designed with any 
reference to economy of labor. The plants actually built since 1923 
have been extremely few, and the number even of those that have 
been to any considerable extent reconstructed during these recent 
years has been by nomeans large. The typeof plant layout prevailing 
in the sole-leather industry is somewhat different from that charac- 
teristic of the other branches; but in both types there is ordinarily 
a considerable amount of motion lost in ‘back tracking” and in 
moving the stock in process up and down to load the apparatus 
used, and in connection with the various dryings required in the 
course of manufacture. 

In the few tanneries that have been built or drastically reconstructed 
since 1923 a good deal of improvement has been made in these respects, 
and with a resulting contribution of importance to the increase in 
output per hour. But there is no reason to think that any very large 
part of the increase realized in the industry can have been due to this 
cause. 


Handling Machinery 


Handling machinery is of importance chiefly in the case of heavy 
leathers. Of the sole-leather ane covered by the survey, at least 
half and probably more have made extensive installations of equlp- 
ment to save labor in handling their hides during and between proc- 
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esses. These most often take the form of traveling cranes or mono- 
rail conveyors, more or less covering the hide house, beam house, 
tanyard, and scrub or bleach house; of belt or bucket conveyors or 
ower trucks for handling hair and glue stock; and of false bottoms 
and similar devices to facilitate the charging and discharging of vats 
and wheels. ‘The labor saving effected by these installations has been 
considerable; but by no means all of them have been made since-1923, 
and there is no very high correlation between their extent and the out- 
puts per hour of individual companies. On the whole, therefore, 
they can not be looked upon as a major explanation of increases in the 
latter, though they have certainly helped greatly in some cases. 

In the side-leather branch some noteworthy advances in the instal- 
lation of handling machinery have been made, but they have not been 
widespread enough to be a large factor in en for the large 
increases in man-hour output. Little attention to handling machinery 
has been given in the calfskin and kid leather branches of the industry 
as the skins are not heavy or bulky. 


Per Cent of Capacity Operated 


In most industries, probably, but particularly in those whose turn- 
over of material is as dow as in some branches of tanning, the amount 
of labor required to keep production going on at all is somewhat out 
of proportion to the amount produced. When the latter falls below a 
certain percentage of capacity, therefore, there is some tendency for 
output per hour to decline. 

This question has been gone into with considerable care, with the 
result of making it highly improbable, if not indeed impossible, that 
any material part of the net increase in output per hour for the leather 
industry at large could be explained on this ground. 

In any given plant or group of plants there has not, as a rule, been 
much change in capacity since 1923, and a change in any given item 
of production from that year to 1931 has therefore tended to mean 
a roughly correlated change in the per cent of capacity in operation. 
But, though the 1931 output of the plants for which 1923 data were 
obtained can not be figured as more than 3 or 4 per cent above their 
1923 production, the output per hour of every class except sheepskins 
showed an increase from 1923 to 1931 of from 13 to 21 percent. In 
the case of sheepskins the production covered by the survey in- 
creased about 15 per cent from 1923 to 1931 but the output per hour 
remained practically unchanged. 

Other statistical comparisons which lack of space makes it imprac- 
ticable to set forth in detail confirm this negative conclusion. Un- 
doubtedly changes in the per cent of capacity in operation have been 
of importance in influencing output per hour in individual cases, and 
in a year of very subnormal production (conceivably, for instance, 
in 1932) they might have a material net effect on the industry at large. 
But as a factor in the increase appearing in the tables in this report 
such changes have been of minor consequence. 


Variations in Types of Product 


No one of the principal branches of the tanning industry produces 
a single standardized product. The proportions of the various types 
represented by any large item of production, moreover, tend to shift— 
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sometimes at pretty short intervals—both in the case of indi, idual 
concerns, and because of the varying shares of the available busines 
secured by companies that maintain certain proportions in their own 
cases as a policy. The outputs per hour for these various types of 
product at a given time are by no means the same, and the shifts just 
mentioned, in theory at least, may affect the comparability of th 
figures a good deal. ’ 7 

However, it really depends on the point of view whether figures for 
output per hour are misleading unless the effect of these chances jy 
types of product has been allowed for. | 

If one is interested primarily in the effect of changes in output per 
hour on employment, a man displaced is a man displaced, regardless 
of whether his disappearance is due to a new machine, to a new pro- 
cess, to more efficient management, or to a new type of leather. The 
only question that arises here is whether the change in type of product 
is likely to be permanent or is merely a temporary fluctuation. 

If, on the other hand, one is concerned chiefly with changes in labor 
costs, as persons in the industry itself naturally are, it is of course true 
that any part of such changes due to shifts in types of product is not 
a matter of labor efficiency, and that in ascertaining the degree of 
improvement in the latter an allowance should be made for this 
irrelevant factor. 















Improved Management of Labor 


A consideration of the causes of increase in tannery output per hour 
leads to the conclusion that the principal cause of the increase has 
been the improved management of labor and the accompanying taking 
up of slack in the expenditure of the time of the labor force. 

Improvements of this latter sort do not lend themselves to statisti- 
cal study; but there is ample nonstatistical testimony to support the 
statement just made. Indeed, in a majority of the tanneries visited 
for the purposes of the survey, it was hard to find evidence that any 
cause other than the stricter and more intelligent management of 
labor had played any part at all in increasing the output per hour. 

As regards the methods whereby this improvement in labor effi- 
ciency in the tanning industry has been effected, there have been a few 
important cases of the bringing in of consulting industrial engineers 
and of the adoption of elaborate premium scale systems. Even where 
the latter can not be said to be in use, bonuses have often played 
a part of consequence in stimulating effort. But on the whole 
the characteristic procedure has been merely for company officers, 


superintendents, and industrial engineers already on the ground to 
apply their attention to minimizing the waste and loss of time. The 
comparatively small size of most enane plants and the specialized 


character of the production problems have both emphasized this 
approach. It has been a question not so much of introducing new 
things as of grappling with obstacles to increasing the output per hour 
that had long been underrated and ignored. 

To the best of the writer’s belief, this overhauling of labor manage- 
ment in tanneries has been accomplished without anything that could 
fairly be called exploitation of the employees. It has been mainly a 
question not of pushing output per hour up from a level already more 
or less normal, but of getting 1t up to a level deserving that name 
from an abnormally and unnecessarily low one. 
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Extent and Methods of Spreading Work 


By Wixu1AM J. BARRETT, OF THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


URRENT interest in increasing employment through further 
spreading of work has brought up the question as to the 
extent to which industry and business can add to their present organ- 
vations. ‘There is abundant evidence that labor has gone to great 
lengths in reduced incomes, and management has undergone increased 
costs in providing employment for additional workers. Some com- 
anies have been more fortunate during this period and have been 
able to maintain operations at relatively high levels. Among such 
companies lie the best possibilities of adding more workers. 

From time to time the President’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief has sought information on the extent of the spreading of work 
and the methods used for spreading or increasing employment. In 
the early part of March, 1932, a questionnaire on this subject was 
sent to some 25,000! companies whose rated capitalization in 1929 was 
§100,000 or more. Returns were received from 6,551 of these com- 
panies. The results of this investigation show how industry and 
business in their respective branches have spread employment, and 
indicate where the possibilities for further spreading are most 
promising. 

The 6,551 reporting companies, representing all sizes and prac- 
tically every type of industry and business, in 1929 employed 3,475,870 
persons at a weekly pay roll of $104,461,727. During the pay-roll 
period ending nearest March 15, 1932, these companies employed 
2,547,901 persons at a weekly pay roll amounting to $60,626,129. 
This represented a decrease of 26.7 per cent in employment and of 
42 per cent in pay roll. 

On March 15, 1932, of those employed, 1,428,116 (or 56.1 per cent) 
were on part time. These part-time workers were employed, on the 
average, 58.7 per cent of full time. 

Of the companies reporting, 1,673, or 25.5 per cent, were working 
full time, while 1,842 companies, or 28.1 per cent, were working five 
or more days per week. 

The proportion part-time employees form of all present employees 
varies from 84.9 per cent in the machinery and rubber groups to 20.4 
per cent in commercial establishments.? 

The proportion of companies operating at or near full time (five 
days or more per week) varies from 70.3 per cent in the commercial 
group to 13.5 per cent in the machinery group. 

“Reduced days per week’? was the method most commonly used 
for spreading or increasing employment, and 3,857, or 58.8 per cent of 
the 6,551 companies, reported they were using this method. 

An analysis of the returns by industries shows a wide variation in 
the extent to which work has been spread. Within industrial groups 


' The list of 25,000 companies was secured from the policyholders’ service bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Printing and mailing of the questionnaires was carried out by the Department of Com- 
merce. Tabulation of the returns was made by the Bureau of the Census under the supervision of G. B 
Wetzel and W. B. Cragg of that bureau. 

* The industrial groupings correspond with those used in the Census of Manufactures of 1931 with the 
exception of the following: Tobacco (which includes tobacco and its products); commercial (which includes 

nks, insurance companies, etc.); public utilities (which includes gas, electric, and telephone companies) ; 
retail and wholesale (which includes those whose principal activities are the selling of goods); steam rail- 
toads (which includes all the activities of such companies); electric railways (which includes all the activ- 
ities of such companies). 489 
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whose composite returns show further possibilities of spreading work 
there are companies which have done excellent work in giving ey; 


ployment to many more persons than present production requires 
In the capital goods industries—one of the groups affected mog 
severely—there have been some notable examples of work spreadino 
The following are excerpts from letters illustrative of the extent 4, 
which some companies in this group have gone in this practic 
Thus, one company states: “Our volume is only about one-seven}} 
of normal (normal volume $80,000,000 per year) and our ageTevate 
personnel about one-fourth of normal, much of it working a yery 
small portion of the time.’”’ Another company in this group remarks 
as follows: ; 

Owing to the unusual situation that has confronted us the past two or three 
years, we have found it necessary to reduce the number of hours some of our (do. 
partments are operating to a point where the earnings of employees in depart. 
ments so affected are hardly sufficient to enable them to meet living expenses 
We have even gone so far as to delay putting into operation equipment that would 
reduce our costs very materially and that at the same titne would throw some of 
our employees out of work. At the present time we are limiting all of our employ- 
ees, with exception of those on the salaried pay roll, to 30 hours per week, and 


it has been unnecessary for us to hire extra employees even after making this 
maximum 30-hour weekly schedule effective. 


An examination of the analysis of returns by industries, shown ip 
Table 1, reveals that some groups, although severely affected by the 
drop in operations, have endeavored to spread available work over 
relatively large numbers of their employees. The machinery group 
is a case in point; here the decrease in employment has been 36.2 per 
cent, but the companies reporting have spread work so that 84.9 per 
cent of present employees are given part-time employment.  [n the 
case of some of the other groups there are apparent possibilities for 
further spreading of employment. 

TABLE 1—PER CENT OF DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS, AND PRO. 


PORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN PAY-ROLL 
PERIOD ENDING NEAREST MARCH 15, 1932 
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Table 2 shows the average size of the plants reporting in each in- 
dustrial group on the basis of reported 1929 employment. 


TABLE 2,-AVERAGE SIZE OF PLANTS REPORTING, ON BASIS OF 1929 EMPLOYMENT 
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Methods of Spreading or Increasing Employment 


Tue methods of spreading or increasing employment used by the 
4926 companies reporting their methods were distributed over 10 niajor 
groupings. The statement below shows the number of companies 
reporting the use of each method. 

Number of companies 

Method of spreading work: reporting use of method § 

Reduced days per week 

Reduced hours per day 

Shorter shifts in continuous operation 

Alternating shifts or individuals 

Rotation of days off 
Method of increasing employment: 

Maintenance and repair 

Construction 

Production for stock __- 

Development of new markets 

Development of new products 


Table 3 shows the prevalence of each method of spreading or in- 
creasing employment in each industrial group. The number of com- 
panies reporting is less than the total, as some failed to signify the 
method used. 

In reply to the question as to future employment, over 10 per cent 
of the companies reporting in the survey replied that they expected 
to add to their forces during the next few months. The remainder 
either did not answer this question or expected no additional em- 
ployment. 

This survey shows large proportions of our industrial establish- 
ments utilizing the spreading of work for the maintenance of em- 
ployment. It points to certain portions which have gone to great 
lengths in sharing employment, and also indicates that in certain 
other sections of our industry and business this practice of spreading 





' The total number exceeds the total number of companies because many of the companies report ed the 
use of two or more methods for spreading or increasing employment. 
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employment may be extended. Such industries could be approached 
and encouraged to increase employment where possible, but Perhaps 
the most effective means of adding to present employment Would be 
for each community to make a check of the possibilities within its 
own industries and businesses. | 


TABLE 3.—-METHOD OF SPREADING OR INCREASING EMPLOYMENT, BY INDUs?r 
GROUPS ; 
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Federal Unemployment Relief Law 


HE Federal emergency relief law (Public Act No. 302) became 
effective July 21, 1932. The law was enacted for the purpose of 
relieving destitution, to broaden the lending powers of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation (Public Act No. 2, approved January 
22, 1932), and to create employment by the execution of public works. 
The capital of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
increased $1,800,000,000. By the provisions of Title I, for the relief 
of destitution, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is authorized 
to make available the sum of $300,000,000 to be used in the States for 
the relief of people in need due to unemployment. The governors of 
the States have two years in which to make application and are held 
responsible for the administration of all allotted moneys. No State 
may receive more than 15 per cent of the total available sum. Interest 
for such loans is fixed at the annual rate of 3 per cent. In the appli- 
cation for funds the governor of the State must certify to the necessity 
for funds and that the resources of the State are inadequate for relief 
needs. Payments to any city or municipality are deducted from the 
State allotment and must also be certified. 

The balance of the loans ($1,500,000,000) may be used to finance 
self-liquidating public and private construction projects and the 
financing of agriculture through credit corporations, as provided in 
Title IL of the act. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is therefore authorized tc 
lend money for the following objects: (1) Projects undertaken by 
States and political subdivisions; (2) corporations formed for the 
purpose of providing homes for people of small means, or for the 
reconstruction of slum areas, under public regulation; (3) private 
corporations organized for the construction, etc., of bridges, tunnels, 
docks, etc., devoted to a public use; (4) private dividend corporations 
formed to aid in financing projects for the protection and development 
of forests and other natural resources regulated by the States; and 
(5) the construction of any publicly owned bridge for railway or 
highway uses. All of the loans must be made for projects of a self- 
liquidating character—that is, the project must be made self-support- 
ing and financially solvent—and assurance must be given that the 
construction cost will be returned within a reasonable time by means 
of rents, tolls, fees, or other charges. Loans to the States are to be 
made through the purchase of their securities. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized to bid for such securities and to 
purchase any public bond issued for the purpose of aque the 
construction of any bridge. The corporation may also make loans 
for the purpose of financing sales of surpluses of agricultural products 
and of enabling institutions organized by law to finance the marketing 
of agricultural products and livestock. Regional agricultural credit 
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corporations may be created in any of the 12 Federal land-| 
districts. 

All loans must be fully secured, and may be made for a period not 
exceeding three years, except that in some cases loans for a longo 
period may be made whenever deemed advisable by the board of 
directors. Loans by the corporation may be made until January 23 
1934. Loans to railroads must be approved by the Interstate (om, 
merce Commission. Applicants for a loan are not required to pay 
any fee or commission, and any agreement to pay such a fee js 
unlawful. 

Monthly statements are required to be made to the President and 
Congress, showing the names of all borrowers and the amount of the 
loan, with the rate of interest. 

The membership of the corporation consists of the Secretary of the 
Treasury (member ex officio) and six other persons appointed by the 
President. The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to market 
for the corporation any notes, bonds, or other obligations. In unusual 
circumstances the Federal reserve banks may discount eligible paper for 
individuals and corporations, provided such person is unable to secure 
adequate credit accommodations from other banking institutions. 

Title III of the law provides for the emergency construction of 
certain public works. An appropriation from the Treasury of 
$322,224,000 is allocated as follows: (1) Federal highway construc- 
tion, $120,000,000; (2) construction of national forest highways, 
$16,000,000; (3) river and harbor projects, $30,000,000; (4) flood- 
control projects, $15,500,000; (5) continuation of construction on 
Hoover Dam, $10,000,000; (6) air-navigation facilities, $500,000: 
(7) lighthouse equipment, etc., $950,000, and navigation projects, 
$2,860,000; (8) Coast and Geodetic Survey projects, $1,250,000; 
(9) Bureau of Yards and Docks engineering work, $10,000,000; (10) 
construction of public buildings outside the District of Columbia, 
$100,000,000; (11) construction of necessary buildings at military 
posts, $15,164,000. 

With the exception of the amount available for the construction of 
federally aided and national forest highways, the act provides that 
none of the other sums appropriated shall be expended unless the 
Secretary of the Treasury certifies that the necessary funds are 
available or if not available may be obtained upon reasonable terms. 
In addition to the above appropriation, $7,436,000 is also provided for 
the construction, etc., of technical buildings at military posts, airports, 
and landing fields. 

Among the features provided in the unemployment relief law of 
particular interest to labor are the prohibition of convict labor upon 
all construction projects, the limitation of 30 hours per week upon 
such projects, and the preferences granted to qualified ex-service men 
with dependents. In addition to these features, provision is made in 
the section of the law relating to the construction of Federal-aid high- 
way systems that all such contracts must contain provisions estab- 
lishing minimum rates of wages. Such rates are to be predetermined 
by the State highway department. They are to apply to skilled and 
unskilled labor. The minimum rates must also be stated in the invi- 
tation for bids and included in all proposals or bids for the work. | 

The membership of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in- 
cludes Atlee Pomerene, Ohio, chairman; Ogden L. Mills, New York; 
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Gardner Cowles, sr., lowa; Wilson McCarthy, Utah; Harvey Couch, 
Arkansas; Jesse Jones, Texas; and Charles A. Miller, president, New 


York. 





—. ——_ 
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Gardens for Unemployed Workers 


HE movement on the part of industrial establishments to assist 

employees on furlough or whose incomes are much reduced to 
provide food for their families through the planting of gardens has 
spread to many parts of the country. Prominent among the organiza- 
tions which have adopted this means of assistance are the railroad 
systems of the country, many of which gave special encouragement 
and aid to employees in planting such gardens last year. The move- 
ment is not a new one among the railroads, as in the past many com- 
panies have supplied the land and other material assistance to em- 
ployees who wished to avail themselves of this opportunity to supple- 
ment their income; during the present depression, however, this 
means of helping employees to help themselves has received increasing 
attention. 

A survey by the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief 
showed that more than 40 of the railroad systems of the country 
either had followed for some years the practice of encouraging em- 
ployees to plant gardens on land owned by the railroad or had signified 
their intention of doing so during the present emergency. A few 
companies reported that there was no disposition on the part of the 
employees to take advantage of this opportunity or that the system 
| ran through country in which land was readily available for gardening 
purposes. In two instances it was reported that it was the practice 
of the company to charge a nominal rental for the use of the land, 
but in general the land was free not only to employees of the company 
but in several instances also the companies were willing to extend its 
use to other persons in the different communities. In a few instances 
the work of promoting the use of the land for garden purposes is being 
carried on either by a special department organized for that purpose 
by the railroad or through the charitable or welfare agencies of differ- 
ent localities. 

In northern Indiana, where many of the steel mills are shut down 
or working part time, there has been a “‘back-to-the-land’’ movement 
promoted by business organizations, relief agencies, and the Univer- 
sity of Indiana. It is reported that 43,900 gardens are under cultiva- 
tion in 45 communities. Business and industry have united in provid- 
ing the land and in bearing the expense of preparing the ground, while 
seeds and equipment have been given by citizens; penal institutions 
have furnished small plants, such as tomatoes and cabbage grown in 
their greenhouses for transplanting, and county agricultural agents 
have tested soils and given expert supervision. In some of the garden 
developments, financed entirely by industry, the gardeners receive 
cash or credit toward necessaries, and in other cases the work carries 
the right to additional supplies. Winter as well as summer supplies 
are obtained in this way, as schools, churches, and even fire and police 
departments have been temporarily turned into canning centers. 

A “balanced work and food production plan” was started in the 
Ford plants in the spring. In connection with the announcement of 
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the plan, Mr. Ford said, “Everybody will be better off if the worker 
devote part of the time saved by mass production of machines and 
other products of industry to producing their own food—they will }e 
healthier and happier, and by producing a large share of their food a 
wholesale costs by their own labor the reduced earnings due to shortey 
hours will be offset.” Several thousand acres of land were made 
available, and it was estimated that at least 50,000 gardens in the 
Detroit area would be producing foodstuffs this summer for Ford 
families. Each plot of ground is large enough, it was estimated, to 
yield a year’s supply of vegetables for a family. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, established one of the large 
cooperative gardening projects of the country last spring. A 275-acre 
garden was laid out and the project, organized as a nonprofit organiza. 
tion under the name of the Akron Community Gardens, received 4 
charter from the secretary of state. The primary purpose of the 
project is to provide opportunities for men on part-time work and 
those not employed to assure their families an adequate food supply 
by utilizing idle time. Workers will receive shares of the produce in 
proportion to the time they spend in raising it. 

The Batcheller Works of the American Fork & Hoe Co., located at 
Wallingford, Vt., has attempted to lessen the hardship of the depres- 
sion for employees of the company by organizing the “cellar full of 
food” club. ‘The object of the club will be to provide food supplies 
for the winter, and with that end in view the members will raise such 
vegetables aslend themselves readily to canning and storage. Accord- 
ing to the plan, members will make a small contribution into a common 
fund to finance the initial expense of plowing, purchase of seeds, etc., 
but those unable to pay this will be allowed to sign a work pledge at a 
fixed rate of wages per hour, and when the amount of the pledge has 
been worked out the employee will be entitled to share equally with 
employees who have paid cash. Accurate records of the time spent 
by each member in the labor of planting, cultivating, and harvesting 
the crops, kept. by a timekeeper and clerk, will form the basis for the 
division of the produce at the end of the season, while members who 
contributed cash but did not work in the garden will receive their share 
figured on the basis of the cosi of labor at a fixed hourly rate. 

The United States Steel Corporation, in addition to a program for 
spreading work which has kept the force of 220,000 workers largely 
intact and the carrying out of various relief measures, has promoted 
the planting of both home and community gardens by the employees. 
Under the gardening plan the corporation has succeeded in furnish- 
ing a garden plot for every employee who expressed a desire to grow 
his own vegetables. The number of gardens totals 73,511, of which 
approximately one-third are small gardens and two-thirds commu- 
nity gardens. The estimated value of the garden produce for this 
year is nearly $1,840,000. Skilled instructors have been provided to 
teach housewives how to can fruits and vegetables for winter use 
and the program has been extended to teaching the housewives the 
almost forgotten art of home baking of bread—an economy measure 
favored by the low prices of flour. 

Among the many instances in which cooperative gardens have been 
successfully developed may be mentioned such developments in 
Birmingham, Ala., where more than 100 Red Cross and community 
gardens are being planted and cultivated by the jobless; Memphis, 
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enn., Where city and county officials established a garden society 
hich has unemployed men raising foodstuffs for canning; and At- 
janta, Ga., where a een eee plan will provide work for the 
‘obless and supplies for destitute families next winter. Under the 
plan in the latter city men work two days each week and each man 
receives a week’s rations for himself and his family. A Georgia 
anker, Mills B. Lane, offered the use of 4,000 acres of land, rent free, 
to unemployed who would plant farm crops, and he suggested that 
modest homes could be erected for persons who would agree to plant 
quick-growing crops which would put them on a self-sustaining basis. 
In North Carolina many organizations have assisted in getting the 
iobless back to the farm, as the population of the State is largely rural, 
and the farm program of the last four years is said to have resulted in 
a generous supply of reserve food. Kentucky miners to the number of 
20,000 have taken up the raising of produce and chickens, cows, and 
hogs with the support of the Society of Friends (Quakers) which took 
funds left over from war-time relief for the purpose. In Nebraska 500 
needy veterans were assisted to start the growing of gardens by the 
American Legion, and in one county alone in Iowa 6,000 persons were 
put to work. In Cleveland, Ohio, 2,890 gardeners not only obtained 
food but won prizes for the best-looking and highest yielding crops. 


<> oa 





Unemployment Relief Plans of Philadelphia Trade-Unions 


N February, 1932, the department of social economy and social 

research of Bryn Mawr College, in cooperation with the Central 
Labor Union, made a study of the measures taken by 30 Philadelphia 
labor unions to assist their membership during periods of unemploy- 
ment.' The study discloses that 34 per cent of the membership in 
one group, the International Union of Operating Engineers, had full- 
time employment and that the remaining groups reported from 2 to 
30 per cent of their membership working full time. Complete unem- 
ployment was recorded for 97 per cent of members of the Carpet 
Workers’ Union, for 91 per cent of the membership of the Bricklayers’ 
Union, 90 per cent of Rod Workers’ Local No. 405, and 80 per cent of 
the Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers’ Local No. 401. 

Regular contributions to cover the cost of unemployment relief 
were required in 15 of the 30 unions, varying widely in amount. 
Electrical Workers’ Local No. 98 reports an assessment amounting to 10 
per cent of the first four days’ earnings and 50 per cent of all earn- 
ings for time worked in excess of four days. Newspaper Pressmen’s 
Local No. 16 placed its assessment at one day’s earnings out of six. 

Twelve unions are listed as giving fixed benefits. Of this number, 
8 pay sums ranging between $4 and $10 weekly, 1 sees that the unem- 
ployed person has one day’s work weekly, 1 supplies coal and groceries, 
and 2 do not state the nature of benefit supplied. In addition to 
paying cash benefits the American Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers supplies coal, gas, and other items. 

Other aid furnished is classified as ‘‘loans” or “‘relief.’’ Loans of 
dues are made by two local unions and in money by two others, the 
amounts of cash loans allowed being $25 and $150, respectively. 





' American Federationist, June, 1932, pp. 640-51: ‘‘ Unions and their unemployed.” 
136143°—32 3 
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Relief in the form of dues is reported for 6 locals; when thp 
need arises, for 7; to cover insurance, for 2; for carfare, 1; and at 
Christmas, 2. 

Balances in treasuries are reported in only five cases, the amounts 
ranging from $400 to $7,000. The expenditures reported excee) 
$215,000, but not all unions have stated what sums have been spen; 





Company Loan Plans for Unemployed Workers 


RECENT report by the industrial relations section of Princeton 

University covers the relief measures which have been developed 
among various companies to meet the need for assistance amonz 
workers created by the depression.! 

Notwithstanding the fact that unemployment is an increasing prob. 
lem in nearly all American industries, the experience gained since the 
beginning of the depression has resulted in the development of relie{ 
programs which are great improvements over the emergency measures 
adopted early in the depression. Many companies are now taking 
steps to prevent distress among laid-off or part-time employees, and 
the experience already obtained affords an opportunity to make plans 
for a balanced program adapted to the degree of unemployment which 
may occur. In spite of the increasing use of measures for spreading 
work, such as reductions in working hours, however, it is probable 
that the winter slump in many industries will throw a more serious 
burden than ever before on public, private, and company relief, and 
the relatively small amount of public funds available for relief will 
probably result in renewed appeals to responsible employers to take 
care of their regular employees during the coming winter. During 
the past two years many companies have developed plans to meet 
this need for temporary assistance to regular employees by granting 
loans or credits to such men, to be repaid when earnings again 
approximate the normal. 

Among the formal plans adopted in which funds have been set 
aside for making the loans there are certain general points of simi- 
larity, although there are differences resulting from the pressure ol! 
local conditions. In general the funds are furnished by the com- 
panies, but in some cases a joint fund is formed by contributions by 
officers and by employees of the company who are still on the pay roll 
and an equal contribution by the company. The relief loan fund of 
the Southern Pacific Co., for example, was raised by pay-roll deduc- 
tions of 1 per cent of actual earnings of officers and employees for a 
period of from four to five months, supplemented by an equal amount 
paid by the company, while a fund consisting of half of an extra divi- 
dend was set aside in 1931 by the General Tire & Rubber Co. for use 
in stabilizing employment and furnishing loans to unemployed workers. 

The operation of the loan funds is generally in the hands of the com- 
pany, being administered by the personnel manager or other officers, 
but in some instances the employees are represented in the manage- 
ment. Examples of joint management are found in the International 
Harvester Co., where representatives of the works council are mem- 
bers of the committee in charge of the relief and loan fund at each 
plant of the company, and in the General Electric Co. The unem- 





! Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Company loans to unemployed workers. 


Princeton, N. J., 1932. 
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lovment benefit plan of the latter company contains a provision 
for loans to employees, the loan plan being administered at each works 
by a board composed of representatives of the employees and of the 
company. In still other cases the plans are handled in cooperation 
with the mutual benefit association. Regardless of whether the plans 
are administered by the employer alone or jointly by employer and 
employees, it is essential in this as in other types of money lending, 
that careful investigation of requests for loans should be made. As 
the loans are granted on the basis of need, as well as of the ability to 
repay, there has been a tendency to adopt something of the technique 
of the social worker in determining the family needs. 

Orders for groceries and other necessaries may take the place of 
= money loans, in which case their cost is considered the amount of the 
loan. If the company has a store, such amounts may be charged to 
S the employee’s store account, but one company was of the opinion 
that it was better to deal with local merchants in such cases even 
though a considerable saving could be made with the company doing 
its own purchasing. One company, the Studebaker Corporation, 
makes grocery loans through the manager of the factory cafeteria. 
Medical aid and medicines are also among the items of assistance 
furnished on credit or without charge through the medical department. 

Usually there is a limit to the amounts which may be lent to an 
individual, the maximum ranging, in general, from $50 to $200. It 
is not thought well that too large loans should be made, since they 
leave employees too seriously involved when normal conditions re- 
turn. Companies having unemployment benefit plans make loans 
only to workers who for some reason, such as lack of service, are not 
eligible for unemployment benefits or who have exhausted their night 
tosuch benefit. After the maximum loan has been allowed, the only 
recourse left is to secure assistance from company or public relief funds. 

Usually no interest is charged on company loans, but in the few 
cases In Which it is charged, provision is made that the interest shall 
be paid through a salary reduction after the loan itself has been en- 
tirely repaid. Loans are repaid by deductions from the pay only 
after the worker is receiving a sufficient amount of work to be able 
to afford it, the usual rate of deduction being 5 to 10 per cent of pay. 

In summing up the study, the report states that although emergency 
loans have their limitations they are of very great value in helping the 
class of employees it is hardest to reach, that is, the usually independ- 
ent workers who are unaccustomed to charity. Such employees 
are the mainstay of an organization and the ones whom it 1s most 
desirable to protect from the demoralizing effects of a long period of 
unemployment, so that everything which can be done to uphold their 
morale and help them keep their independence is well worth while. 

Although many plans provide for repayment it is a question 
whether a large proportion of the loans can be repaid. In many 
cases it is evident that repayment will be practically impossible and 
that the loans will have to be written off. However, in these cases it 
is probable that the same amounts would have been advanced as 
relief. In some instances employees may have relocated elsewhere 
and it may be useless for the company to attempt to collect, while in 
other cases a long period of unemployment will have piled up a 
heavy burden of obligations which will have to be met when earnings 
start again, so that even with the best intentions employees may be 
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unable to repay the loan forsome time. On the other hand, the almog 
inevitable loss of morale through unemployment may lead to more oy 
less indifference toward the obligation. A number of cOMpanies 
having such plans, however, have found a general disposition amone 
those who could do so to meet their loan obligations, while some 
companies state that the loan privilege has been abused in a fey 
cases, and suggest that the remedy lies in more careful investiga. 
tion and, if necessary, in withdrawal of further help. Several plans 
have service requirements of approximately one year or more, which 
somewhat limits the number eligible to loans, but if the requirement 
is not too high it seems reasonable for companies to feel that their 
greatest responsibility is to workers who have been with them long 
enough to become a permanent part of the organization. . 

In conclusion it is said, ‘It remains to be seen how long companies 
will feel that it is possible for them to continue to make loans to 
laid-off employees. As time passes, the problem of relief becomes 
more insistent and the difficulties in the way of loan repayment, 
greater. Where possible, employees will make more or less _per- 
manent adjustments to changed conditions. In case they find 
other employment in which they are able to support themselves, 
the company’s problem of either loans or relief is at an end, so far as 
they are concerned. As the depression produces permanent changes 
in business activity and employment, and new industries develop 
and some old ones decline, individual adjustments are bound to 
follow. During the interval before this becomes possible, assistance 
of some kind is a compelling necessity in easing the burden of un- 


employment.” 
—_—_———s oo ae 


Plan for Providing Work for Unemployed in Ventura, Calif. 


N ACCOUNT is given in The American City, July, 1932 (pp. 71, 

72) of the plan for self-help adopted by a group of unemployed 

citizens of Ventura. Because of the restrictions governing the relief 

agencies of the city many of the worthy unemployed could not 

receive assistance, and a group of such persons, recognizing the pos- 

sibilities available for relief, developed a plan by which many of the 
necessaries of life were provided. 

The members of the group first obtained the use of some vacant 
store buildings and a partly furnished vacant restaurant. The 
places were cleaned and the restaurant became the headquarters for 
the community center. The climate and soil in Ventura being favor- 
able for growing crops al' the year round, the use of vacant lots was 
solicited and the center agreed to clear away weeds and plant and 
cultivate vegetable gardens on the lots. The city furnishes water for 
use on all the garden lots and the center furnishes the worker with 
free seed providing he cooperates with the center and does not use 
his crop as.a commercial venture. Each man given a lot to farm 
must keep it neatly cultivated throughout the agreed farming period. 
At the time the article was written 142 lots had been donated and 125 
of them were already planted to vegetables. 

There are rich oil fields in the neighborhood of Ventura which once 
employed many workers who made their homes in the city, but 
during the past two years employment at the wells has been much 
reduced and there are now many vacant houses. Needy families 
have been housed in these places upon their agreement to keep them 
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up. Single persons are given their meals at the community kitchen 
and those with families are given food to take home. In return for 
assistance given, the center requires some form of service from those 
aided. During the first six weeks of operation 4,033 meals were 
served by the community kitchen at a total cost of $96.65, and in 
addition food was given to destitute families. The low cost of the 
food, averaging less than 2 cents a meal, is in part the result of the 
collection and salvaging of unsalable foods from merchants and 
ranchers. Very few donations of cash have been received by the 
center, the entire amount being only about $20. If the members 
secure any outside work, they accept anything of value in return for 
their labor, and if it is something they can not use they exchange it 
for service tickets at the center, which are redeemable only at the 
center and for the necessaries of life. If a worker receives cash for 
outside work, however, the money belongs to himself, although 
usually, it is said, it is shared with the center. The articles which 
members have received in exchange for labor include poultry and 
livestock, trees, and plants of various kinds. The center has given 
emergency relief to many destitute families, and the needy have been 
supplied with donated clothing and shoes which have been cleaned 
and mended by the woman workers. 

As the community center is not licensed it can not lawfully hold 
property and whatever service tickets are on hand, therefore, at the 
end of the week must be divided among the workers so that over the 
week-end the center does not own anything. This weekly division 
will have to be continued until the center becomes an official organ- 
ization. However, business men and city officials are now studying 
the best ways in which to arrange the future of this organization. 
Plans are also being made for the establishment of a cooperative 
market where produce can be sold or exchanged, but for the present 
the country merchants will provide for the marketing of the surplus 
products. It is estimated that 50 tons of foodstuffs will be produced 
on the lots under cultivation this year. 


Bartering of Services Among the Unemployed in Los Angeles 


N ACCOUNT by Pauline G. Schindler of an experiment in the 
cooperative exchange of services which is being tried in Los 
Angeles is given in The Survey, July 15 (p. 329). 
he Cooperative Exchange, which has been operating some 
months, is the medium through which this exchange of the services 
of skilled and unskilled workers and members of the professional 
classes may be arranged. ‘‘When the unemployed carpenter needs 
a dentist,” the writer says, ‘“‘and the unemployed dentist needs a 
truckman, and the unemployed truckman needs a plumber, and 
the unemployed plumber closes the circle by needing a carpenter, 
and none of them has the money to pay the other, bartering of 
services seems to be a logical resort.” The exchange has demon- 
strated that, given a sufficient number of applicants and a sufficient 
variety of services, a clearing house for the abilities and energy of 
such persons may be very valuable both to the individuals benefiting 
by it and to the community. 
The exchange is a nonprofit enterprise but so far has found it 
necessary to charge 10 per cent of each accomplished exchange to 
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meet operating expenses. This charge is in terms of service. Appli- 
cants are supposed also to pay a registration fee of 50 cents but there 
are many exceptions to this rule and payment is frequently post- 
poned, waived, or paid for in service. Under less experimental c¢on- 
ditions or with a greater volume of interchange, it is said these 
amounts could be materially reduced. The staff of the exchange js 
also paid in exchange credits. Each applicant upon registering 
states the service he has to give and the service he wishes in return, 
and a filing system, cross indexed by names and by services, shows 
at once what opportunities for the exchange are available. A system 
of accounting somewhat similar to that of a bank is used and credits 
are issued each member, the debits and credits being entered in 
individual books, but instead of dollars the entries represent hours 
of work computed at the prevailing scale. 

One of the most important activities which has been developed is 
said to be that in relation to housing. As a result of the application 
of the principle of the exchange of services, landlords have been willing 
in some instances to accept various types of exchange credits instead 
of dispossessing tenants who were unable to pay rent. It is said that 
empty houses and apartments, and even hotel accommodations have 
been made available in return for the work of carpenters, painters, 
and plumbers, and in a number of cases the loss of property by fore- 
closure has been averted by this means. Finance and realty com- 
panies, faced with a dead weight of taxed but untenanted property, 
have been glad to take advantage of such an arrangement. 

The exchange also deals in a limited but increasing extent in com- 
modities. Fruit growers, unable to sell their produce except at a loss, 
‘are offering quantities of it where it stands, the exchange providing 
pickers, packers, and trucks for the collection of the fruit and its 
distribution to the members. 

Although it is not claimed for the Los Angeles experiment that it 
reaches very deeply into unemployment distress, it is believed to 
have been of considerable benefit to those cooperating in it. While 
it started without the experience of similar ventures as a guide and 
has met some difficulties, it has now reached a point, the writer says, 
‘“‘where it offers a pattern which other communities might profitably 
study either for a new section of a going nonprofit-making exchange, 
or as a new activity promoted by a chamber of commerce or by a 
council of social agencies.”’ 


New Hampshire Plan for Reemployment 


PLAN for the spreading of available work through the combining 

of a shortened working week with a flexible arrangement which 
would allow the absorption of the unemployed without placing an 
added burden upon industry was advocated at a conference held in 
Boston, July 20.' The plan, called the ‘‘New Hampshire plan for 
reemployment,” was presented to a representative group of officials, 
including the governors of five New England States, industrialists 
and other business men, educators, economists and social workers, and 
labor executives. The joint conference was held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Massachusetts Commission on the Stabilization of Employ- 





1 The New England Council. New England News Letter, Special supplement, Aug. 1, 1932. Statler 
Building, Boston. 
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ment and the New Hampshire Unemployment Relief Committee, 
and under the direction of a committee on arrangements of which 
Gov. John G. Winant of New Hampshire was chairman. 

The chief differences between the proposed plan and ordinary plans 
for spreading work lie in the temporary nature of the usual spread- 
work plans and the fact that they place the entire burden upon labor 
while under the proposed plan a flexible method of putting men back 
to work permanently is provided which is supported by ownership 
and management as well as labor. The flexibility of the plan is 
particularly stressed as a necessary part of such an attempt to put men 
back to work, as the conditions in no two organizations are exactly 
alike and it is highly important that the plan should be adjustable 
according to the varying circumstances of the business or industry. 

In a paper presented to the conference by Harold M. Davis, in 
which the plan is analyzed, it is said that the labor surplus resulting 
from occupational obsolescence is estimated at 3,000,000 persons. 
This surplus is increased whenever the major part of such jobs as the 
frontier settling and railroad building of the last century 1s finished, 
or the automobile and highway building of this century, and is still 
further increased through machine and methods developments. The 
surplus can be decreased, on the other hand, only by discovering new 
jobs or by shortening hours. With not enough new jobs being devel- 
oped and productivity progressing steadily, 1t appears that the only 
sensible move is to shorten hours. Mr. Davis states also that while it 
is regarded as important to put the workers back at work it is con- 
sidered even more important to create a sense of job security by show- 
ing all the workers of the country that our industrial machine yo not 
ruthlessly discard millions of workers. In an age of mass production 
and mass consumption it is said to be doubtful if business confidence 
is possible without a feeling of job security, and once this sense of 
security js created there js greater opportunity for an upturn in 
business which will take care of the balance of the unemployed. 

The statement of Governor Winant in opening the conference, which 
gives an outline of the proposed plan, is as follows: 

The New Hampshire plan would restore to industrial, commercial, and other 
employment any desired number of those at present unemployed. 

The principle of the flexible work day and work week is effective because of 
its very flexibility. If applied in any widespread manner it would be possible 
immediately to increase the number of workers on pay rolls. This would be 
done as follows: 

First, by contributions from those still employed in a specific business, includ- 
ing wage earners, salaried executives, and stockholders, the latter by a contri- 
bution from dividends if the business can pay dividends. 

Second, without increasing the cost of running a business. 

Third, without necessitating increased floor space or additional machinery or 
equipment. 

Fourth, without increasing production. 

Fifth, with compensation to wage earners of shorter hours more than equivalent 
to the contribution from their wages. 

The principle is flexible as applied through plans for each type of business. 
Technicians have proved the principle applicable to all varieties of conditions in 
individual businesses. 

The principle would not apply to businesses where hours already have been 
considerably shortened until these businesses are restored to greater productivity. 
As present employees have their hours lengthened the plan would apply after a 
certain maximum has been reached, beyond which new employees would be hired 
rather than present employees stepped up to still longer hours. 

The plan would remain operative until unemployment is eliminated, and could 
again become operative by degrees if unemployment reoccurred. 
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Benjamin Franklin told the American people in a time of national crisis ¢},; 
their salvation lay not in government but in themselves. The New Hampshire 
principle shows the people, from wage earners through executives to stockholders 
how to provide their own salvation in the present crisis. The principle will work 
without disadvantage to those businesses which apply it whether they be few or 
many, and no matter where they may be located. 


A study was made of the offices in several different types of busi- 
ness—insurance, textile, paper, soap, rubber, and optical goods— 
and on the basis of the seven offices studied it was found that contri- 
butions of 4 to 5 per cent of salaries of over $5,000, 3 to 4 per cent on 
salaries of $1,500 to $5,000, and 2 to 3 per cent on salaries under 
$1,500 would provide salaries of $780 to $1,000 per year for 10 per 
cent more people, while if a 5 per cent contribution from profits or 
dividends was available the contributions from salaries could he 
reduced and the salaries of the new employees increased. The hours 
of the extra people would be used to shorten the hours of the regular 
force and a 2-shift system of 5 hours each is advocated as it would 
secure the maximum use of the floor space and equipment. Under 
this plan no work need be done on Saturdays. Other variations of 
the flexible plan are: A single shift in normal hours and a 5-day week, 
and uniform shortening of hours for. everyone on either a 5 or a 5}; 
day week. In general it is considered that the 2-shift plan is the eco- 
nomical practical plan for nation-wide adoption at the present time. 

There were several resolutions passed either by the conference as a 
whole or by the different committees. A general resolution adopted 
unanimously states that— 

The New England Joint Conference on Reemployment respectfully requests the 
President of the United States to consider the wisdom of calling a national con- 
ference immediately, at which there can be effected an organization which will 
help make operative throughout the States a shorter and more flexible work day 
and week, by which new employment may be offered to some millions of people, 
approximating it is hoped an additional 10 per cent to the number of people 
now under employment, this plan to be put into effect without increasing operat- 
ing costs of business, without necessarily increasing plant investments, and with- 
out increasing inventories, by, for illustration, small contributions to be deducted 
from pay rolls of wage earners still employed at least two-thirds of their normal 


hours and by the necessary remaining contributions from salaried executives and 
owners of the business. 


The governors of the several States agreed to present the plan to 
conferences within their several States and urged the governors of the 
other 42 States to call similar conferences at which all groups in indus- 
try should be represented. The plan was also indorsed by the com- 
mittees representing business and industry, labor, and social agencies, 
and the agricultural committee, stating that it heartily approved of 
the plan for a more equal distribution of employment of labor in 
industry, also pointed out that, while there is no reasonable objection 
to a natural farmward movement among persons who have had exper'- 
ence in farming and who have capital to establish themselves, it 
would be very unwise to promote such a movement among those not 
so equipped, as it would only serve to transfer the present unemploy- 
ment difficulties of industry to an already overburdened agriculture. 


—— 0 oo 
Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


Fb following table gives detailed monthly statistics of unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, as shown in official reports, from 
July, 1930, to the latest available date: 
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STATEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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93, 487 
128, 884 


358, 114 
361, 948 
352, 444 
303, 888 
271, 481 
265, 040 
266, 145 


153, 920 
168, 204 
155, 653 
152, 530 
160, 700 








NYP SSCS ONOrr: 
CWwOwwor COOOWsI 


— et et 





153, 659 


48, 580 
51, 649 
61, 623 
54, 804 
76, 043 
117, 167 


_— 
NDS BOw2ON 
coven 


112, 734 
121, 906 
125, 972 
110, 139 
97, 755 
101, 616 
116, 747 
120, 669 
119, 433 
122, 733 
134, 799 
159, 941 


ee el lh ell el al ll ool ell el 
DPA DD HWA N OS 
hl OD OW SDD “1 dt 


to 
— 


179, 560 
180, 079 











Date (end of month) 


Canada 


‘zechoslovakia 


Denmark 





Per cent 

of trade- 

unionists 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
on live. 
register 


Trade-union insur- 
ance funds—un- 
employed in re- 
ceipt of benefit 





Number | Per cent 


Trade-union unem- 
ployment funds— 
unemployed 





Number | Per cent 





September......._.._____ 


October........-- hatter 


December......._____- 


1931 
ek. nono ae 


aa 


, = eee 


SSSR 
| 2 





KOwWr@Onmwmwnw co 


| PBSSSS8 
o-ror oo 





77, 309 
88, 005 
104, 534 
122, 379 
155, 203 
239, 564 


313, 511 
343, 972 
339, 505 
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wowoawae 
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ehSSeeeu82 
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! Not reported. 
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Estonia | Finland | France Germany 
Trade-unionists 
Number iil 
) C unem- : umber} 4; 
Date (end of month) ployed —- ot unam- ae —_ 
remain- ployed |, ployed ployed ne my Per oust . agg 
se ) 2.5 Wwhouy ) y — 
ay registered of benefit registered anemt. ‘Sas ployed in 
register ployed | ployed x pt of 
enefit 
dik cadieal ee ‘ e 
1930 
Eo 762 4, 0 856 | 2, 765, 258 20. 5 13.9 | 1,900,961 
August - .--------- ~--------- 1, 039 5, 288 964 | 2, 883, 000 21.7 14.8 | 11947’ 81) 
SEE Oe ae 1,414 7, 157 988 | 3, 004, 000 22.5 15.1 1, 965, 348 
RE .-.-| 8,282] 10,279 1,663 | 3, 252, 000 | 23.6 15.4 | 2,071, 739 
Rees Cee 5, 675 10, 740 4,893 | 3, 683, 000 | 26. 0 16. 1 2, 353. 980 
II icici tacit enrgceeeicth 6, 163 9, 336 11,952 | 4,384,000 | 31.7 16.9 2, 822. 598 
1931 
I iiniside ir oleh eth teins sania Shiai 5, 364 11, 706 28, 536 | 4, 887, 000 34. 2 19. 2 3, 364, 770 
February------------------- 4,070 | 11,557 | 40,766 | 4,972,000 | 34. 5 19.5 | 3,496,979 
Maroh........-.------------ 2, 765 11, 491 50,815 | 4,756,000 | 33. 6 18.9} 3,240,523 
SR SSE, eee ee 2, 424 12, 663 49,958 | 4,358, 000 | 31.2 18.0 2, 789, 627 
May......------------------ 1, 368 7, 342 41,339 | 4,053, 000 29.9 17.4 2, 507, 732 
June....-------------------- 931 6,320 | 36,237 | 3,954, 000 29. 7 17.7 | 2,353) 657 
July.......----------------- 634 6, 790 35,916 | 3, 976, 000 31.0 | 19. 1 2, 231. 513 
August ........------------- 933 9,160 | 37,673 | 4,215, 000 33.6 | 21.4! 2.376 589 
September.-......---------- 2, 096 12, 176 38,524 | 4,355, 000 35.0 | 22.2 | 2 483. 364 
Oteber .......------------- 5, 425 14, 824 51,654 | 4, 623, 480 36.6 | 22.0 | 2.534) 959 
i EERE Se 7, 554 18, 095 92,157 | 5,059, 773 38.9 | 21.8 2. 771, 985 
a ee 9, 055 17,223 | 147,009 | 5, 668, 187 42.2 | 22.3 3, 147, 867 
1932 
I 6 ko Siskwisn ss<aetnhie 9, 318 20, 944 241,487 | 6,041,910 | 43.6 | 22. 6 3, 481, 418 
SE Ee ae 9, 096 18,856 | 293,198 | 6, 128, 429 44.1 | 22.6 3, 525, 486 
RES ST ee ae eo 8, 395 17,699 | 303,218 | 6,034, 100 | 44.6 | 22. 6 3, 323, 109 
(RS i aaa pope apie 6, 029 16,885 | 282,013 | 5,934, 202 | 43.9 | 22.1 2, 906, 89 
baie ae ve deee kanes 4, 853 13,189 | 262, 184 5, 582, 620 | 43.3 | 22.9 2, 658, 042 
FS peel RRS Zak REE 5, 384 12,709 | 232,371 | 5,475,778 | 43.1 | 20. 4 2, 484, 944 
Se ntitcicstvawiienn a eee Be ee Cee eee. 262, 642 5, 393, 392 <-=<- ~-<-<--- 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland | Katee a Hungary 
; / Trade-unionists un- 
Compulsory insurance Number = 
Date (end of month) of parecns re 
Wholly unem- Temporary stop- | Tegistered 
sisied yen: : with em- | Christian Social- 
Ploy ment (Buda- Demo- 
s watir 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | °*°"*™8° pest) cratic 
1930 
| RE hs ee 1, 405, 981 11.6 | 664, 107 5.5 | 2,011, 467 920 19, 081 
BU s octdidowct cece dskn 1, 500, 990 12.4 | 618, 658 5.1 | 2,039, 702 847 21, 013 
September.......----------- 1, 579, 708 13.1 | 608, 692 5.0 | 1,114, 955 874 22, 252 
NN 6 ot thimew asso skosnd 1, 725, 731 13.9 | 593, 223 4.8] 2,200, 413 999 22, 914 
pO A SEE ae 1, 836, 280 14.8 | 532, 518 4.3 | 2,274, 338 975 23, 333 
eae 1, 853, 575 14.9 , 5.3 | 2,392, 738 935 | 24, 648 
1931 
py GEER Ais Tapers on 2, 044, 209 16.5 | 618, 633 5.0] 2,613, 749 953 26, 191 
DEY cbbbdcbenccevés 2, 073, 578 16.7 | 623, 844 5.0 | 2,627, 559 965 27, 089 
BN ob hee Sun 5. cc be 2, 052, 826 16.5 | 612, 821 5.0 | 2, 581, 030 996 27, 092 
Co a eee ie 16.3 | 564, 884 4.6 | 2,531, 674 1, 042 27, 129 
el nepbdttadinaascoluiaw apa 16.3 | 558, 383 4.5} 2,596, 431 843 26, 131 
} ee eee ae Fe 16.4 | 669, 315 5.4 | 2,629, 215 751 23, 660 
pO REE SS ee aM: 2, 073, 892 16.7 | 732, 583 5.9 | 2, 662, 765 876 26, 329 
Ds sine dhiiogthvicd-bbeed 2, 142, 821 17.3 | 670, 342 5.4 | 2,732, 434 941 28, 471 
a ae 2, 217, 080 17.9 | 663, 466 5.3 | 2,879, 466 932 28, 716 
RRS oe hs 2, 305, 388 18.1 | 487, 591 3.8 | 2,755, 559 1, 020 28, 998 
PL | iis ko vhdewe ss 2, 294, 902 18.0 | 439, 952 3.4 | 2, 656, 088 1, 169 29, 907 
pe 2, 262, 700 17.7 | 408, 117 3.2 | 2,569, 949 1, 240 31, 906 
1932 
pg eae ss 2, 354, 044 18.4 | 500, 746 4.0} 2,728,411 1, 182 32, 711 
DO  , RRR Up epee ee 2, 317, 784 18.2 | 491, 319 3.8 | 2,701, 173 1, 083 32, 645 
Se icnneltidiiindn-ieakben , 233, 4 17.5 426, 989 3.3 2, 567, 332 1, 024 3l, 340 
Be etietichitthiditeconiwbishins 2, 204, 740 17.3 | 521, 705 4.1 | 2,652, 181 961 30, 057 
SY-.....------------------ 2, 183, 683 17.1 | 638, 157 5.0 | 2,741, 306 922 28, 835 
lhe ascents ninpenivuininnepien 2, 145, 157 16.8 | 697, 639 EES LD a 
TE itdnsdtcccinns ccc corso fincactiicewes|ostpanes 4s <-quibandbnbenases |, a eee ; 
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1930 
Jal ccoudnsiets--+ 
~ ee ace 
September - - -- ----- 
October. ..---- etme 


November - - - - 
December... ---- 


Feoruary 
March. --- 
April. 
May.-- 
June 

July 
August 


November_.- - 


Fopruery ......... 


April... 
May 
p EE ee 
July 





pO Ee ee ee 


September - - - - 
October. ---- : 


December_-_.-. ‘ 





Date (end of month) 








SEL hthiteh= ccangme ace eeghiey 


A cmc ox ding 


Irish Free 
State 








| Compul- 
| sory insur- | 
| ance— 
number 
unem- 


| ployed 


(’) 
(1) 
20, 775 
22, 990 
25, 622 
26, 167 


28, 681 
26, 825 
25, 413 
23, 970 
23. 016 
21, 427 
21, 647 
21, 897 
23, 427 
26, 353 
30, 865 
30, 918 





31, 958 
31, 162 
30, 866 


35, 874 


ge 











29 oF | 
32, 252 


Italy 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 


722, 612 
765, 325 
707, 486 
670, 353 
635, 183 
573, 593 
637, 531 
693, 273 
747, 764 
799, 744 
878, 267 
982, 321 


, 051, 321 
147, 945 
, 053, 016 
, 000, 025 
968, 456 
905, 097 
931, 291 


Ss 7) 
- 














Wholly Partially 
unem- unem- 
ployed ployed 
342, 061 24, 209 
375, 548 24, 056 
394, 620 22, 734 
446, 496 19, O81 
534, 356 22, 125 
642, 169 21, 788 


27, 924 
27, 110 
27, 545 
28, 780 
26, 059 
24, 206 
25, 821 
30, 636 
29, 822 
32, 828 
30, 967 
32, 949 


33, 277 
26, 321 
31, 636 
32, 720 
35, 528 
31, 710 































Latvia Netherlands 
y Unemployment _in- 
Number surance societies— 
unem- unemployed 
ployed 
remaining 
on live 
| register Number | Per cent 
607 29, 075 6.7 
573 32, 755 7.6 
1, 470 35, 532 8.2 
6, 058 41, O88 9.6 
8, 608 46, 807 11.8 
10, 022 $1, 204 18. 2 


9, 207 
8, 303 
8, 450 
6, 390 
1, 871 
1, 584 
2, 169 
4, 827 
7, 470 
13, 605 
18, 377 
21, 935 


26, 335 
22, 222 
22, 912 
14, 607 

7, 599 

















100, 340 
109, 235 
102, 743 
68, 860 
60, 189 
59, 573 
69, 026 
70, 479 
72, 738 
84, 545 
107, 372 
147, 107 





145, 124 
139, 956 
119, 423 
121, 378 
112, 325 
113, 978 
123, 947 
















Dorn S WW IH W Orb 














Oar © 























Date (end of 


month) 


New 
Zealand 


Norway 


Poland 


Rumania 











Trade- 
unionists, 
number 
unem- 
ployed 


Trade-unionists (10 





| 

unions) unem-| 

ployed | 
Number | Per cent 


remaining 
on live 
register 


Numb 
pom cong Number 
ployed unem- 
registered | _Ployed 
with em- remaining 
ployment | 02 live 
offices register 






















, 2S eee 
September __...__- 
October______- 
November .__._- 
December... 











NNR Re ee 
PPP rr > 
ork © I oO 





11, 997 
12, 923 
17, 053 
20, 363 
24, 544 
27, 157 


28, 596 
29, 107 
29, 095 
28, 477 
25, 206 
22, 736 
20, 869 
22, 431 
27, 012 
29, 340 
32, 078 
34, 789 


35, 034 
38, 135 
38, 952 
37, 703 
32, 127 














193, 687 
173, 627 
170, 467 
165, 154 
209, 912 
299, 797 





340, 718 
353, 925 
372, 536 
351, 679 
313, 104 
274, 942 
255, 179 
246, 380 
246, 426 
255, 622 
266, 027 
312, 487 






338, 434 
350, 145 
360, 031 
339, 773 
306, 801 
252, 900 
219, 900 |. 








23, 236 
24, 209 
39, 110 
36, 147 
42, 689 
36, 212 







38, 804 
43, 270 
48, 226 
41, 519 
33, 484 
28, 003 
29, 250 
22, 708 
22, 909 
28, 800 





























1 Not reported. 






' Strike ended. 


) New series of statistics showing unemployed registered by the employment exchanges. Includes not 
only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
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Saar Ter- — Yugo- 
ritory | Sweden Switzerland sla vie 
Unemployment funds 
Date (ena of month) N Sa oe eee ie eee ee 
Number | unemploye Wholly unem- | Partially unem- | NU¥mber 
unem- loved loved of unem- 
ployed | prove ploye ployed 
registered apa Re ——| registered 
> | > > 
| | Number bat | Number ba Number Load 
1930 
| Ey HRT 7, 095 27, 170 7.8 4, 751 1.9 15, 112 6.2 7, 26 
REE ibinneke 7, 099 28, 539 8.1 5, 703 23 19, 441 7.9 6. 11] 
Sepemmber ..........- 7, 527 34, 963 9.8 7, 792 2.5 26, 111 8.3 1, 973 
SS 9, 013 43, 927 12. 2 7, 399 | 3.0 23, 309 9.4 6, 609 
UU er 12, 110 57, 070 15.3 11, 666 | 4.7 25, 793 10. 5 7, 219 
ea 15, 245 86,042 | 22.9 21, 400 6.6 33, 483 10. 4 g gag 
1931 | | 
SORE. «266d 18, 921 69,437 | 19.8 20, 551 8. : 30, 977 12. 5 11, 903 
Weneaary ...........-. 20, 139 66,923 | 18.4 20, O81 7.9 | 30,879 12. 2 14, 424 
March..________- |} 18,202] 72,944 | 19.3] 18,991 5.4} 41,880] 12.4 12, 029 
April__- 2.4 18,102 | 64,534/ 17.5 10, 389 | 4.0 27,726 | 10.6 11, 391 
May ----------------| 14,886 | 49,807] 13.2] 9,174] 3.5! 26,058 9.9 | 6, 929 
June... ah io 15, 413 45,839} 12.1: 12,577; 3.6 34,266 | 9.7 | 4, 431 
tii ntienewnck | 17,685 | 46,180 | 12.4] 12,200 3.3, 39,000] 11.3 | 6, 672 
a | 20, 205 48,590 | 12.7 9, 754 61 shee | ee | 7. 466 
September. -.__....__- 21, 741 54,405 | 13.7 15, 188 4.0 42,998 | 11.2) 7, 753 
_ aaa 24, 685 65,469 | 16. 18, 000 4.8 47, 200 13. 2 10. 070 
November...________- | 28,659 79,484] 19.9] 25,200) 6.6!) 51.900! 14.4 10, 349 
eee 35, 045 110, 149 | 27.2 41, 611 10. 1 61, 256 14.9 | 14, 502 
1932 | | 
January -_-- Bee og tia 38, 790 93, 272 | 24. 5 44, 600 10. 6 67, 600 14.8 | 19, 665 
ie Se ee 42,394 | 93, 900 | 23. 0 48, 600 | 11.3 70, 100 15.0 | 21, 435 
| SER ES 44,883 | 98,772 | 24.4 40,423, 9.0 2, 659 14.0 | 23, 251 
pe 42,993 | 82,500/ 21.0 35, 400 | 27 58,900 | 12.6 | 18, 532 
RSS SE SE ee 42, 881 75, 650 | 18.9 | 35, 200 7.6 | 54, 500 | 11.5 13, 568 
7.1 ates “a 11, 418 


cS Ee 40, 188 79, 338 19,5 | 33,742 





Two English Plans for Utilizing Unemployment 


HE long-continued depression in England is leading to a number 

of attempts, entirely outside of the national measures, for meeting 
the needs of certains groups or classes who are unable to find employ- 
ment, in such a way that the present relief methods will have a future 
value. Recent issues of the Manchester Guardian give some details 
as to two of these, each small in extent, dealing with widely different 
classes, and planned to meet wholly dissimilar circumstances. 


Self-Help Among Architects 


OwING to various economy measures many architects and drafts- 
men, especially from the London County Council and other public 
offices, have found themselves unemployed. For six months past the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the London Society have 
been cooperating in a scheme to find and finance work for these within 
their own profession. The more fortunate architects are contrib- 
uting to a fund, which now amounts to about £100 a week, and this is 
spent in employing architects several days a week on preparing plans 
and maps of the built-up area of London, and also on making drawings 
and records of seventeenth and eighteenth century houses not formerly 
recorded. An exhibition of the work done was recently held, and in 
the opening speech Lord Crawford pointed out that this is a unique 
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attempt on the part of the profession to help its members. The 
kind and purpose of the work exhibited is discussed by the Manchester 


Guardian : * 


One of the chief things is a big surface utilization map of London, beautifully 
done in colors, which shows at a glance the distribution of open spaces and the 
factory and residential areas. 

There are many detailed maps of the same kind, and all this work is the begin- 
ning of doing for Central London what the Greater London survey is doing for 
the areas on the fringe. Much of this valuable material has never been collected 
before, and the general aim, as Lord Crawford put it, is “to find out what London 
is to-day before we make up our minds what the London of the future ought to 
be.’ There are now 50 men at work either on zoning or planning for the future 
London, and one important piece of work is the preparation of a plan for the 
redevelopment of North Kensington at the request of the Kensington Housing 
Association. * * * : 

The plans of London that are now being prepared will be of the greatest value 
when, if ever, great schemes of reconstruction are undertaken. He boldly 
looked forward to a time when the community would decide that the sensible 
thing to do with the great mass of workless men in the building and public works 
industry will be to mobilize them for the destruction and rebuilding of the East 
Ends of the cities. The architects, he suggested, had shown a way towards such 
a future by undertaking preparatory work which badly needs doing, and which 
could never be done in busy times. 


















Three-Year Training Program for Homeless Unemployed 





Ar Blackpool the authorities responsible for the relief of the 
“casual poor,” 1. e., the homeless wanderers, are planning a campaign 
for the reclamation and training of young people of this type. The 
intention is to work in close cooperation with a private agency which 
plans to take over a considerable estate with a large house and home 
farm, and to use this in giving wayfarers a three years’ training in 
farming and domestic and gardening work. The capital outlay for 
this plan was estimated at £5,000. 













_ 





Unemployment Relief Measures in New Zealand ” 


N March 23, 1932, J. G. Coates, the New Zealand minister 
responsible for the handling of unemployment, presented to the 
House of Representatives a statement of the work of the unemploy- 
ment board, showing the measures in use and proposed for dealing 
with the unemployed. Under the New Zealand y si wide powers are 
given to an unemployment board, which is financed by a levy made 
on all employed males, and by a special income tax, originally fixed 
at 3d. (6 cents) in the pound ($4.87), levied on all earned income, 
except wages earned by girls and women in domestic service, and 
wages paid to men on relief work or from the unemployment fund. 
This tax also applied, with certain modifications, to income derived 
from sources other than wages and salaries. (See Labor Review, 
December, 1931, p. 88.) 
In his statement Mr. Coates pointed out that there was ground for 
congratulation in that the board had at least met the most extreme 
need, and that the increase of unemployment had been checked. 


In reviewing the past few months we are able to see some cause for satisfaction. 
The rate of increase in the number of registered unemployed has at least been 
























' Issue of July 26, 1932, wp. 8. Cee 
? Data are from New land Unemployment Board, Statements by minister in charge of unemploy- 


ment, 1931 and 1932. Wellington. 
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arrested in the meantime. The total stood at 51,408 on October 5; it has heen 
reduced by 7,000, and has now been fairly constant at about 45,000 for sg, veral 


weeks. The figure on March 14 was 44,399. At this period a year ago th 
steeply rising figures of unemployment showed no slackening whatever; the 
registrations, in fact, increased from 6,000 in October to 31,000 in Marc! 


1 last 
year. 


Employment Plans in Use 


Tue board is bound to furnish relief in work, wherever that js 
possible, and in endeavoring to meet this requirement, it has adopted 
several schemes, some of which are in use in the United States, while 
others have not yet been tried here. Camps for the unemployed haye 
been established, and up to the time of the report about 1,000 single 
men had been transferred from the congested districts and employed 
on highway construction. These camps had proved so success!y|| 
that the principle was to be extended and applied to other forms of 
employment. A beginning had already been made in establishing 
camps for married men ‘‘to enable them to engage in more usefi| 
work than they could be offered in the cities.”’ 

Gold mining is another form of industry into which the unemployed 
had been drafted by the unemployment board acting in cooperation 
with the mines department. 

With gold over £63 per ounce as compared with £3 17s. 10d. a year ago, 
many workings which were not worth while have now become so. Most of the 
men out prospecting and fossicking are now able to earn a living without assis- 
tance, and some have done quite well. Some hundreds of these men in iieces- 
sitous circumstances have been given a start from unemployment funds. The 


unemployment fund will be recouped to the extent of 10 per cent of all gold 
won. 


Assistance to Agricultural Schemes 


Two plans were adopted with the direct purpose of making un- 
employment relief helpful to the farmer. Under the first, farmers 
might obtain subsidized workers, preferably for developmental work, 
but not necessarily so. If not developmental, the work must be pro- 
ductive, and proof was required that the labor furnished would be 
additional to that which would otherwise be employed, and that it 
would not operate to displace men already at work. Under such 
circumstances the board furnished 10s. a week for single and £1 
per week for married men, the farmer providing food and lodging. 
This plan is to be continued and sinetldek: the board now undertaking 
to furnish huts, or the material for them, if the farmer is unable to 
provide lodging. Under the second plan, the board undertook to pay 
one-third of the wages of men engaged on contract to develop farm 
land, the farmer providing food and lodging; apparently, however, 
this plan proved less satisfactory than the first, for Mr. Coates makes 
no reference to continuing it. 


Rural Allotments for Families 


Tue drop in unemployment, it is pointed out, has not been uniform 
throughout the different classes of the workless, the decrease having 
been greatest among those whom it is easiest to handle. 


Although the total of registered unemployed has fallen in the past five montlis 
there is one group in which the numbers have not fallen, and that is the married 





3 Pound at par=$4.87; exchange rate for June, 1932=$3.65. 
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men in cities. While the total of single men registered as unemployed in the four 
main cities has fallen from 9,000 to 7,000—a drop of 23 per cent—the number of 
unemployed married men in the cities was 11,500 in October, and is still 11,200 
in March—a negligible drop of 2 per cent. 


To meet this situation, it is proposed to move as many as possible 
of such families to the country under a scheme of rural allotments, 
with precautions against the difficulties which usually arise when an 
attempt is made to set up ¢.ty workers on farms. 


Sections of from 5 to 10 acres will be acquired by any form of tenure which is 
most suitable to the case, and a cottage of the public-works type will be erected 
thereon. The allotments will be distributed throughout rural districts. The 
oecupant of the section will work some of the time for himself on his place in pro- 
viding his own sustenance, and part of the time for a near-by farmer or anyone 
in the locality who can employ him. It is recognized that relief workers who are 
thus moved out will not immediately be able to earn an independent livelihood. 
Some part of the present relief allowance must therefore be continued. Again, 
there are many cases where a Jandowner could make available to a worker a por- 
tion of his land, and the occupant would work in the same way—that is to say, 
part of the time on his allotment, and part for farmers in the district. * * * 

This matter of placing unemployed on rural allotments has been carefully con- 
sidered. Weare well aware of its difficulties and of its limitations; it is not wholly 
a land-settlement scheme, but rather an emergency measure to move some 
thousands of persons into an environment with opportunities for the individual. 
At the very least it will provide a shelter until the storm has passed over, and is 
certainly preferable to keeping families in congested areas with little hope or 


opportunity. 
Other Lines of Work 


Mr. CoaTEs mentions several other contemplated plans for employ- 
ing men usefully, but gives no details as to the amount of work which 
they may be oxbuuagl to provide. Among them are land drainage, 
the reclamation of tidal flats, the reclamation of virgin land, and road 
work, particularly in districts where good roads are scarce. Gold 
prospecting and gold mining especially are to be pushed. 





Cost and Financing of Unemployment Relief 


THE income of the unemployment fund, Mr. Coates stated, was at 
that time £2,500,000 a year, and its expenditures were practically the 
same amount. More revenue would be needed for the coming year. 
Carrying out the plans for transferring the unemployed from the cities 
to the country, while profitable in the long run, would require a higher 
initial cost than caring for them where they were; a considerable pro- 
portion of the men employed on public works and paid from capital 
funds would have to be taken over by the unemployment board, and so 
likewise would certain classes of the unemployed now helped by other 
public agencies. An increase in the tax rate seemed inevitable, and 
Parliament would be asked to raise the special tax to 1s. in the pound. 

The New Zealand unemployment plan has been criticized on the 
ground that while women are taxed for its support it makes no provi- 
sion for helping them if unemployed. In the present statement Mr. 
Coates makes no mention of unemployed women, and if any work for 
their relief is being undertaken, he does not refer to it. 
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Migration to and from Farms in 1931 ' 


HE farm population was 31,260,000 persons on January 1, 1932 
as compared with 30,612 000 on January 1, 1931, a gain of 
648,000, according to an estimate of the United States Department 


of Agriculture. The i increase in 1931 was the largest and most sig- . 

nificant recorded by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies in the 10 fa 

years in which the bureau has been estimating changes in population. 

For seven years of this period annual decreases were reported and ir 

only during 1930 and 1931 were appreciable gains indicated. | 
The bureau estimates that 1,472,000 persons left farms for towns E 


and cities last year, and that 1,679,000 persons moved farmward. 
For the year 1930 it was estimated that 1,766,000 persons moved 
from cities to farms and 1,727,000 persons moved from farms to 
cities—these two movements almost balancing each other. There 
was a slight decrease in the number of persons going to farms in 1931, 
and a considerable decrease in the number going to cities. 

In the movement from cities to farms for both 1930 and 1931, and 
continuing into 1932, were many farmers’ sons and daughters who 
had previously migrated to towns and cities. Many of these upon 
losing their city jobs have returned to the home farm,\many bringing 
families with them. Some city families have found refuge on the 
farms of other relatives. 

These figures do not take into account another change that has been 
widely heralded as a “‘back-to-the-farm’”’ movement, a change that 
has been under’ way since 1930. Many city and town families are 
now planting subsistence gardens of \% to 2 acres where formerly 
they purchased all of their foods. Some of these families have move d 
to abandoned farms as a means of lowering their house rents, in addi- 
tion to raising some of their foods; others have obtained small plots 
of ground close enough to their present homes to avoid moving. 
Relief agencies in several cities have aided by furnishing seeds, fer- 
tilizer, some gardening equipment, and the use of plots of ground. 
In a lesser number of cases these agencies have moved families to 
houses where some cultivable plots of ground would be more accessible. 

The bureau points out that this movement is not a genuine “back- 
to-the-farm ’’movement, since very few of the people are engaging in 
farming as a business, but is almost wholly an attempt to obtain 
low-cost housing and partial subsistence. For the relief agencies, 
it is a means of reducing somewhat the cash cost of meeting the mini- 
mum subsistence needs of persons for whom they are caring. In 
addition, it gives the unemployed something to do and for some of 
the children it means an opportunity to benefit by an abundance of 
fresh air and sunshine. 


wet tet et et OO et i ti, 





1 Press release of U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, dated July 15, 1932, 
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The number of persons leaving farms exceeded the number arriving 
at farms in 1931 only in the New England and South Atlantic States. 
In each of the remaining seven geographic divisions, the movement 
countryward exceeded the movement cityward, being most pro- 
nounced in the East North Central States, West North Central 
States, and West South Central States. 

These population estimates are based upon information supplied 
to the bureau_by thousands of farm families all over the country. 
They are not, however, strictly comparable with figures published in 
previous years by the bureau, because this report has been revised 
on the basis of the 1930 census. The statistics concerning popula- 
tion movements to and from farms for the period 1920 to 1930 are 
being revised so as to take into account the 1930 census as well as 
the trends indicated by sampling reports obtained annually from 
farmers by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

The following figures show the estimated number of persons mov- 
ing to and from farms in 1931, and the estimated farm population on 
January 1, 1931 and 1932, as given by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics : 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS MOVING TO AND FROM FARMS IN 1931, AND 
ESTIMATED FARM POPULATION ON JANUARY 1, 1931 AND 1932 





—_— 





Number of persons mov- 














ing, 1931— Farm population 
Geographic division 
To farms From farms | Jan. 1, 1932 | Jan. 1, 1931 
A ER As Se PEE eee 46, 000 48, 000 572, 000 571, 000 
E.......4.4:¢.c- hug ainabedgeeretins 92, 000 90, 000 1, 741, 000 1, 724, 000 
East North Central __-._- pe Wilcrbdbbdnicbeh cdns 265, 000 217, 000 4, 614, 000 4, 530, 000 
.  0 ee 356, 000 288, 000 5, 166, 000 5, 047, 000 
RR GPE AE 2. ES « 156, 000 184, 000 6, 032, 000 5, 942, 000 
pO RR res ee ana ee 134, 000 119, 000 5, 276, 000 5, 157, 000 
.  . (| SESE SES SSE ain aie oe 381, 000 300, 000 5, 531, 000 5, 364, 000 
SS Le iE A 105, 000 92, 000 1, 163, 000 1, 132, 000 
EA aied dhs ss mtheiacdethciabibink Waar s<ai shia 144, 000 134, 000 1, 165, 000 1, 145, 000 
Ee eels; oS a 1, 679, 000 1, 472, 000 31, 260, 000 30, 612, 000 

















Settlement of Unemployed on Land in New Brunswick 


HE New Brunswick Government is taking initial steps for estab- 
lishing new settlements for the unemployed on the Crown lands 
of the Province, according to a report from Frederick C. Johnson, the 
American vice consul at Deedeticbin. New Brunswick, under date of 
June 8, 1932. Surveys of the agricultural potentialities of these 
public lands are being made by the officials of the New Brunswick 
Department of Lands and Mines. The new settlements are to be 
located in the central and southern St. John River Valley, and the 
settlers will be recruited mainly from the cities of Fredericton and 
St. John, where numerous families are undergoing hardships as a 
result of unemployment. Fredericton will probably furnish 80 fam- 
ilies for settlement on these lands. 

The scheme under which the relief money will be disbursed to the 
families is participated in by the Dominion, the provincial, and the 
municipal governments. Each family will be allotted $600 and 100 
acres of land and will be obliged to reside on the land and cultivate a 
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minimum of 10 acres. The settlers from Fredericton will be granted 
acreages in the St. John River Valley approximately 25 miles south 
of that city, where the main trunk highway cuts through the Crowy 
lands. Wherever it is practicable the new settlements will be located 
within a short distance of a city or town, so that neighboring markets 
will be available, as this is highly important in the placement of 
settlers. 

Every municipality in New Brunswick has been circularized for the 
purpose of ascertaining how many prospective settlers these cities and 
towns will contribute. It is intended to select settlers who have had 
more or less experience in farming and persons who are physically 
fitted to be pioneers. / Back-to-the-land schemes are being recom- 
mended not only in New Brunswick but in other Canadian Provinces 
‘fas one of the most effective means to relieve unemployment.” [t is 
believed that, undoubtedly, the settlers will be able to raise enough 
vegetables to meet their requirements for next winter, and will 
probably produce a surplus which may be sold in the near-by markets, 





Farm Settlements in Quebec 


HE present economic depression has stimulated the promotion of 

land settlement in the Province of Quebec through the return to 
abandoned farms in sections which have long been cultivated and also 
through the colonization of hitherto uncultivated regions. The settlers 
are French Canadians who have been living in New England cities 
and factory towns and French-Canadian families or individuals from 
the cities and factory towns of the Province of Quebec. A report on 
this movement, which is sponsored by the provincial government of 
Quebec and the Catholic Church, has been prepared by Wesley Frost, 
American consul general at Montreal, under date of May 30, 1932, 
and is here summarized. 


Racial Constitution of Rural Population 


In 1931 the population of the Province of Quebec was 2,870,(00, 
French Canadians constituting 80 per cent of the people. Two- 
thirds of thé’ remaining 20 per cent were English, Scotch, and Irish 
stock and one-third were immigrants from continental Europe and 
their immediate descendants. At present the rural population is 
only 37 per cent of the total, while in 1891 the proportion was 77 
per cent. In recent decades the Anglo-Saxon farmers have deserted 
the soil of Quebec, possibly because their relatively small families and 
their insistence upon certain living standards have placed them at a 
disadvantage as compared with the French Canadians. 

Population distribution and migration.—The French Canadians have 
such large families that they have been able to take over agriculture 
completely and also to maintain their full share in the exceedingly 
rapid expansion of the urban population. In 1928 the Quebec birth 
rate was 31.6 per 1,000 and would be considerably higher for the 
French-speaking population alone.! 

So great has been the pressure of population that many young 
French Canadians have emigrated to New England. According to 





1 The birth rate of the United States for that year was 19.8 per 1,000 in the registration areas (inclu:ing 
95 per cent of the population). 
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the United States census, there were in 1930 no less than 264,241 
French Canadians born in the Dominion residing in the six New Eng- 
land States. In recent years, however, immigration has been de- 
clining and had dwindled to small dimensions even before the adoption 
of the present immigration policy by the United States. 

Effects of the industrial depression.—As employment decreased in 
1929 and 1930 in the lumber and pulp and paper industries of the 
factory villages and towns along the Ottawa Valley and in the hinter- 
land to the north of the Montreal-Quebec section of the St. Lawrence 
River, substantial numbers of workingmen, chiefly French Canadians, 
flocked to Montreal and other large cities to look for jobs. As the 
depression deepened the industries in Montreal were compelled to 
reduce their personnel and the unemployment situation became criti- 
cal. Itis estimated that 80,000 people were unemployed in that city, 
the island of Montreal having a population of just over 1,000,000. As 
there are relatively fewer women employed in Montreal industries 
than in New England industries, the proportion of heads of families 
out of work was higher in the Canadian city. Never before in the 
history of the Province has the unemployment problem been so 
severe. Public works begun in 1930 and 1931 with the view of fur- 
nishing employment have to a great extent been terminated, and it is 
doubtful whether governmental borrowing to extend such projects in 
1932 and 1933 will be practicable. 


Resettling Abandoned Farms 


Desertion of farms in long-settled sections.—In 1931 there were 136,061 
farms under cultivation in Quebec, according to the Canadian 
census for that year. This was a decrease of 1.1 per cent as com- 
pared with the number in 1921, the 1921 figure in turn representing a 
decline of 8.7 per cent as compared with that of 1911. 

In addition, the census shows 2,746 farms as vacant in Quebec. The net 
decrease, moreover, is due to the abandonment of farms in the 40 long-settled 
counties. (The 26 counties containing new settlements showed slightly increased 
numbers of active farms, although large numbers of new-land farms even in these 
counties have been abandoned while still in the process of being cleared.) 
Agriculture here has been far from prosperous; and quite independently of 
the depression, there has existed for several years past a serious problem of farm 
discontent. 


Since 1926 the prices of all kinds of farm products have decreased. 
The prevailing cost of land has declined somewhat in recent years, so 
that the French Canadians living in the cities who contemplate going 
back to the land have the impression that they can obtain farms on 
desirable terms. 

Recent back-to-the-land movement.—A considerable number of French- 
Canadian factory workers who have had no jobs for the last two years 
have thus been able to consider returning to their own farm lands or 
purchasing comparatively low-priced abandoned farms. 

Up to the present nothing has been done by the provincial govern- 
ment to regulate this movement. ‘It is only the industrial crisis in 
the manufacturing areas that has induced French-Canadian working- 
class people themselves to contemplate resuming rural life; and this 
crisisis, of course, very recent.” In many instances city residents have 
merely returned to their parents or relatives living on farms. In 
other instances the bargains in farm lands in the section of the Province 
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from which the urban workers came have been an incentive for such 
workers to return to their native districts. While there are no stg. 
tistics on this movement, it is known that it has reached considerable 
proportions. In view of the probable increasingly critical situation 
resulting from unemployment and the exhaustion of funds for public 
works, it is suggested that many families, rather than apply for 
direct relief, will go of their own accord to the rural regions where 
they can at least get some kind of an independent living. “It would 
not be surprising to see the establishment of a system of subsidies 
and premiums devoted particularly to the rehabilitation of the long. 
settled farming counties by transferring back to them from the cities 
those unemployed elements which are best suited to the resumption 
of agricultural pursuits. ”’ 


Repatriation of French Canadians from New England 


In 1930 the Quebec movement to repatriate French Canadians jn 
the United States gained momentum, and a permanent office of the 
Quebec Ministry of Colonization, Game, and Fisheries was established 
in New Hampshire. In that year 347 families, including 1,708 per- 
sons, were placed for the most part upon abandoned farms in the 
south central section of the province and are reported in most cases as 
having readapted themselves easily to farm life. In 1931 no fewer 
than 455 families (2,173 persons) were recruited and distributed 
mainly in the long-settled farming areas between the border of the 
United States and the St. Lawrence River. In the summer of 1931 it 
was reported that 95 per cent of the families who had gone back in 
1930 were still on the farms. These returned families are those who 
have been least successful in the United States or who are not willing 
to adapt themselves to American customs. : 

Apart from the repatriation induced by governmental activities and 
subventions, there has been a constant flow of French Canadians 
voluntarily returning from the United States as a result of the reduc- 
tion of employment in the textile and other industries in New England 
since the war. 

In view of the employment situation, however, it is probable that 
in securing settlers for farms in the long-cultivated sections less effort 
will hereafter be made to get French Canadians from the New England 
States and the colonization movement is likely to be more and more 
restricted to its local and intraprovincial aspects. 


Colonization of New Lands 


Uncultivated regions adaptable for settlement—The area of the 
Province of Quebec is 594,000 square miles, excluding Ungava or New 
Quebec. The rigorous climate in the northern districts , va resulted 
in leaving both the private and public domains chiefly for lumbering 
(including wood pulp for newsprint paper), mining, and hydroelectric 
developments. In certain sections south of the forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude large areas are considered by many persons as being sus- 
ceptible of settlement. These areas are generally well wooded. 
Thus the first task of the settler is to clear the land, and this has in 
some regions been facilitated through forest fires. A few years ago 
the provincial government undertook to clear some parts of each 
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homestead before its purchase by the settler. This procedure, how- 
ever, was found too expensive and was abandoned. 

Each county of Quebec has its provincial agricultural expert, and in 
the colonization regions these salaried agronomists are more numerous. 
They are instrumental in obtaining free livestock, lime, etc., for the 
homesteaders who are most needy and deserving. 

The provincial government has always been willing to allow pros- 
pective settlers to take up grants from Crown lands, but until recently 
the only outstanding encouragement in this connection was the con- 
struction of roads. ‘Schools and chapels have also been built by the 
Province in such regions, the latter only recently with unemployment 
relief funds. ”’ 

On June 30, 1930, the completely surveyed provincial lands avail- 
able for immediate purchase by prospective settlers totaled 8,463,816 
acres. The total areas, however, disposed of in recent years have 
averaged about 165,000 acres per annum. Admittedly, a very large 
percentage of the sales are not permanent, as the would-be colonists 
become discouraged and go back to the more cultivated regions of the 
Province. In 1930, for instance, the Province sold 164,696 acres, 
and 121,461 acres were returned by previous purchasers. 

Conditions of sale to homesteaders.—Practically ever since Canadian 
confederation in 1867 settlers have been able to buy uncleared lands 
from the Province of Quebec for 60 cents an acre. The first payment 
has varied from $10 to $20 and at present stands at the first-mentioned 
figure. 

The remaining payments are now spread over five years, although 
formerly they were made in three annual installments. As a rule 
each pioneer settler is restricted to tracts of 100 acres, but if he has 
four or more children under 16 years of age he may be granted a 
second tract of the same size. 

Within a year and a half after he has received his location ticket, each 
settler is required to build a house 16 by 20 feet on his homestead, and 
he must reside there continuously until he secures his letters patent. 
Within five years after first occupancy each settler is also required to 
construct a barn at least 20 by 25 feet and a stable at least 15 by 20 
feet. The barn and stable, however, may be under the same roof and 
constitute one building. 

Settlers may use the timber on their homesteads freely for their own 
buildings and fences, and they may also cut and sell their timber 
commercially, provided they comply with the same regulations which 
govern timber companies relative to payment of stumpage fees, 
precautions against fire, etc. Homesteaders may also earn bonuses 
of $12 per acre up to 20 acres for clearing their land and $12 per acre 
up to 10 acres for first plowing. 

Reduced transportation rates.—A prospective settler on public land is 
granted a reduction in railroad fare when he visits regions to select 
land for settlement. He also has the advantage of reduced rates for 
himself, his family, and his possessions to the selected locality. 

Governmental employment and direct relief —With a view to aiding 
homesteaders in their first two or three seasons, the settlers are ordi- 
narily furnished employment on public construction works. The 
building of barracks, schools, and chapels also provides temporary 
work. During the last two seasons, besides the regular colonization 
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road projects, some special employment-relief bridge and road }uild. 
ing has been done, but this has apparently been given up. 

According to a reliable private estimate, $416,000 was expended by 
the Province during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1932, for direc 
relief to settlers, including food, household necessities, and clothing 
The number of families assisted was 4 285. A moderate proportion 
of the funds was furnished by the Dominion Government. 

Supplemental indirect relief costing $613,400 was also provided 
benefiting 5,000 families. The Dominion Government contributed 
$98 ,600 of the amount. 

Sales of wood—Local jobs.—The depression has greatly affected the 
newsprint-paper mills in the remote regions of Quebec, so that the 
revenue which colonists secured from the extraction and sale of pulp 
wood has been reduced, pulpwood selling at $7 per cord only two or 
three years ago, while now the price is $3.50, with limited purchases, 

The same is true with respect to the cutting of wood for lumber, as the lumber 
business is worse than stagnant and its market practically dead. It is said that 
the lumber dealers were rapacious in dealing with the homesteaders, ravishing 
their tracts of all the finest timber and paying ridiculously low prices. This 
has partly accounted for the extensive abandonment of homesteads, and may Ny 


settlers have merely taken up lands for the purpose of realizing quick gains by 
selling their timber to lumber dealers of dubious character. 


Free land for returned soldiers.—In the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1932, under the Quebec soldier settlement act, 24 grants of land totaling 
2,400 acres were made by the ministry of colonization to returned 
soldiers.” 

Results of colonization work.—According to the statistics of the pro- 
vincial colonization and propaganda agency at Quebec, 25,482 settlers 
certificates were issued by that office during the seven years closing 
June 30, 1931. In addition it is estimated that during the same period 
11,666 certificates have been issued in various towns, making a total 
in round numbers of 37,000 certificates, which, the report states, 
should be increased by approximately 50 per cent to ascertain the 
number of persons involved. ‘‘ According to the reports of individual 
colonization missionaries, however, the estimate which would thus 
be reached—about 55,500 persons—would be well below the actual 
total of persons migrating onto homesteads.”’ 

There is considerable variation in the estimates as to the number of 
persons who actually took up residence in the colonization areas of 
Quebec in 1931. The American consul general at Montreal considers 
that 20,000 is probably the best estimate, although one of the most 
zealous colonizing propagandists declares that not over 1,900 new 
homesteads were opened during that year, which would represent ap- 
proximately 10,000 persons. 

Even the most ardent promoters of colonization acknowledge that 
the settlers face a life of hardship and strenuous labor—quite compuar- 
able to pioneer settlers in the United States 100 years or more ago, 
except that the weather is not so favorable and there is much less hope 
of becoming prosperous. 

It is not surprising, the report states, that a large percentage of thi 
prospective colonists give up their projects after one or two seasons 
and return to the localities from which they came. 





2The Dominion Government’s soldiers’ land settlement scheme has cost Canada $54,000,000 and is 
still piling up losses of $1,000,000 per year. 
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The following figures show the acreages of iands purchased from the 
Province and of lands returned to it after revocation of sales from 
1925 to 1930: 


TaBLE 1.—ACRES SOLD TO AND RE atte BY COLONISTS IN QUEBEC, 1925-26 
) 1929-30 





Acres sold Acres returned 





175, 511 100, 360 
167, 864 49, 812 
156, 897 97, 278 
145, 371 107, 130 
162, 814 121, 461 

















The population of specified colonization areas in the Province of 
Quebec in 1921 and 1931 was as follows: 


TABLE 2.—POPULATION OF SPECIFIED DISTRICTS OF QUEBEC, 1921 AND 1931 





Population 





District 
1921 


Abitibi__. ; 13, 647 
Temiskaming...-_-...-.---- 11, 764 
Ct OE vnc hon cneacen 35, 539 
Saguenay PEs yee SS EST 14, 705 
Chicoutimi_ 37, 578 55, 724 
Gaspe.__-. TES aOR Ar 40, 375 45, 375 
Temiscouata.. 44, 310 50, 163 
s,s ee 27, 520 33, 151 

















According to the American consul, “‘ the census results can not be 
regarded as encouraging to the advocates of the colonization move- 
ment’ when consideration is given to the fact that much of the expan- 
sion in population may be accounted for by the progress in industry 
and mineral developments in some of these districts and by the 
exceedingly high birth rate of the French Canadians. 

Attitude of governmental authorities —It is doubtful whether the 
provincial government of Quebec will continue its expenditures for 
settlers. ‘‘The minister of roads is said to have stated openly that 
road making will not be carried on in 1932; and the minister of 
agriculture has taken the position that the regular agriculture of the 
Province must be restored to some slight measure of prosperity before 
it is expanded by the addition of farmsteads in regions not favorable 
tofarming.” The treasury of the Province has been affected severely 
by the depression. 

Undoubtedly, the unemployment relief construction work carried 
on in the past two years has substantially aided colonization by provid- 
ing labor for settlers in need of cash for food in the early period of 
their homesteading. These projects were conducted under an agree- 
ment that one-third of the cost thereof was to be met by the Dominion 
Government, one-third by the Province, and one-third by local govern- 
ments. The Dominion Government has stated that it is not willing 
to go on with this scheme for the current year; and the Sennctal 
situation of the local governments will not permit them to continue 
under such arrangement. The Premier of Quebec has announced 
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that the provincial government will extend an undetermined amoun; 
of assistance for colonization, but that its program has not yet heen 
fully formulated. | 

The municipal government of Montreal has more than once ex. 
pressed its willingness to furnish a certain amount of aid to deport 
unemployed families with rural backgrounds either to forsaken {arms 
or to pioneer colonization regions. The city officials insist, howeyey 
that comparatively few persons who are without jobs in that muni. 


ipality have either the experience or the physique necessary to make 
a success on the land. 
The acting minister of labor and immigration for the Dominion 


has reiterated that the Federal Government will not finance this yea, 
any general plan for farm settlement, but it does propose “to estab- 
lish a fund on the basis of what would presumably be required to 
furnish direct relief to those people who will go on the land. These 
amounts would be capitalized up to a certain period in the future. 
The fund would be administered by the Provinces and it would be 
stipulated that the Crown lands be utilized for providing farms.” 
(Montreal Gazette, April 29, 1932.) Such arrangement would depend 
upon the agreement of the Provinces and municipalities to participate 
in the relief system. 





—_—~ _—— 
—_ ooo 


Progress of Land-Settlement Program in Germany | 


HE land-settlement movement in Germany, which dates back to 

1887, has been given a new impetus by the depression and the 
decrease in the price of farm land, so much so that the number of new 
homesteads doubled between 1928 and 1931. From 1887 to 1918 the 
number of homesteads created was 45,000, and since that time 48 375. 
In addition 86,000 small farms have been enlarged by giving the 
farmers more land. Farm laborers to the number of 29,000 have been 
given a house and small lot. In the 45 years of its existence the move- 
ment, therefore, has resulted in the creation of 122,375 individual 
farms, averaging about 25 acres each. 

The purpose of the land-settlement movement is to relieve the un- 
employment situation, to check the farm-to-city movement, to break 
up large estates into small farms, and to foster the growth of a stable 
class of small and independent landowners. 

The settlement movement has developed in three directions: 
(1) The purchase, by the State and by other public and semipublic 
organizations, of large bankrupt or semibankrupt estates, which are 
to be cut up into small tracts and turned over to settlers; (2) the pro- 
vision of houses with small plots of ground for farm laborers; and (3) 
the enlargement of such plots into self-supporting farms by the addi- 
tion of more land. 

Settlement on Large Estates 


Tue present land-settlement movement is based on the Federal 
settlements law of 1919, which provided that land for settlement 
should be preferably taken from large bankrupt estates. It has been 
estimated that by breaking u wich estates the number of people 
afforded a livelihood is doubled. During the period 1919 to 1931 ap- 
proximately 49,000 farms were created in this manner. 





1 Data are from report by C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, July 12, 1932. 
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In 1931 approximately 9,000 ‘‘self-maintaining”’ farms were created, 
as compared with 7,441 in 1930 and 5,545 in 1929. In 1928 there were 
4253 farms created, while the average during the years 1919 to 1928 was 
9643. The comparison becomes still more striking if the area actually 
jistributed in the form of agricultural settlements is taken under 
consideration. Theaverage area distributed annually from 1919 to 1928 
amounted to 64,220 acres, in 1929 it amounted to 150,670 acres, in 
1930 to 212,420 acres, and in 1931 to 239,590 acres. From the passage 
of the Federal settlements law of 1929 until the end of 1931, approxi- 
mately 48,375 self-maintaining agricultural units were created in 
Germany, covering something like 1,235,000 acres. 

The greater part of the post-war land settlement has taken place 
east of the Elbe River, where a majority of the large farms are. 

These eastern Provinces, especially East Prussia, which are largely 
agricultural, have been particularly hard hit by the depression and 
have been the object of special attention on the part of the Govern- 
ment through the eastern relief law. It is, therefore, natural that the 
land-settlement movement has been stressed in those sections, and as 
a result most of the new settlements of the last three years have been 
created there. 

The Prussian Minister of Agriculture in 1929 ordered that in the 
future a larger number of unemployed farm laborers should be given 
consideration in the distribution of land derived from the division of 
large farms in Prussia, and that those farm laborers who had been in 
the employ of the former landowner should be given preference over 
other ielibante. Since that time about one-half of the settlers in 
Prussia have been farm hands who formerly worked on the estate, 
and the other half have been free-lance farm laborers, former inde- 
pendent farmers who have lost their property, and other persons in 
some way or other connected with the soil. 


Houses and Lots for Farm Laborers 


Tue idea of providing German farm laborers with small farms of 
their own, consisting of a small dwelling house, a barn, and a small 
piece of land usually not larger than 2 acres, was inaugurated some 
# years ago. Such small plots do not furnish a livelihood for their own- 
ers; the latter earn their living by working as farm laborers on near-by 
agricultural enterprises. The main purpose of this movement has 
been to provide German agriculture with a sufficient supply of farm 
hands to replace those foreign farm laborers taken on for seasonal 
work from neighboring countries. 

Up to 1931 approximately 29,000 of these small farms were created 
in the State of Prussia alone. A large number of these settlers, how- 
ever, have lost their regular jobs and have therefore been forced to 
maintain themselves on their small plots. This development has 
necessitated the enlargement of these small holdings in order to place 
the inhabitants on an independent financial basis. Land for this 
purpose has been taken from State farms or cleared State forest land. 


Provision of Additional Land 


Durine the past three years the enlargement of farm laborers’ 
holdings has made great progress. In 1929, 25,935 acres were distrib- 
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uted in this way; in 1930 the figure jumped to 39,273 acres, and in 193] 
to 54,340 acres. 

This movement has been extended also to cover farms considered 


too small or too poor to afford the owner a reasonable prospect of live. 
lihood. Since 1919 additional land has been distributed to 86,000 
farms, the total land so given amounting to 291,340 acres, an average 
of 3% acres per farm. ) 


Financing of Land Settlement in Prussia 


A NuMBER of State institutions, both for the financing of now 
settlements and the enlargement of small settlements, have been 
formed in Prussia and in the other German States. 

In Prussia a number of semigovernmental land-settlement socicties 
have been formed, the membership of which is made up of counties, 
cities, Provinces, and agricultural societies. These societies are the 
backbone of the whole movement for farm settlement. 

An instance may be given of how the land-settlement plan is carried 
out: Thus, a bankrupt estate is bought up by one of the land-settle- 
ment societies. It is broken up into small farms and distributed to 
persons considered by the society to be responsible and capable. 
The individual settler receives from the German Settlement Bank a 
short-term loan—usually for six months—for the purpose of buying 
seed, implements, and other things necessary to put the farm on a 
producing basis. The funds for this loan come from the Prussian 
State Bank or the Rent and Credit Bank. As soon as the farm is in 
operation the settler receives another loan from the Prussian Mortgage 
Bank with which he pays off his two creditors, the settlement society 
and the German Settlement Bank; this loan is secured by a mortgage 
on the settler’s farm running usually 40 to 50 years. As before 
mentioned, the Prussian Mortgage Bank obtains its funds from the 
sale of mortgage bonds and from incoming payments of settlers. 


Effect on Unemployment 


SETTLEMENT of the German type affords very little relief for ‘he 
unemployment situation, except that, to a certain extent, it imposes 
a check on the farm-to-city movement. It is not believed that 
unemployed industrial workers will be taken into consideration for 
land settlement to any great extent during the next 5 or 10 years, even 
if the number of settlements distributed per year is doubled, as is 
intended by the government authorities. As 9,000 farms were 
distributed during 1931 (8,000 in Prussia alone), this would mean 
that about 18,000 homesteads per year are considered the standard 
which is to be reached either in this year or the next. At the very 
utmost it might be possible to distribute as many as 25,000 or 30,000 
farms per year. This would mean that 12,000 to 15,000 families per 
year soe’ ; find a new means of livelihood, the other 12,000 or 15,000 
farms being given to former farm hands. In other words, in thie 
course of, say, 10 years it might be possible to provide 120,000 to 
150,000 families with sufficient land to offer them a means of existence 
and to keep them from burdening the labor market. 

The above number is not impressive, as in 10 years the total number 
of persons kept from being unemployed in this manner would not 
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amount to more than 300,000, assuming that there are two persons to 
family who may be considered laborers in the usual sense of the word. 
Qn the other hand, it must not be forgotten that unemploymen‘ 
relief in this manner is of a permanent nature, whereas all other 
plans are generally temporary expedients, involving work for not 
more than six months or a year. The present practice of giving a 
very small number of the agricultural settlements to industrial workers 
who at one time or another have already done farming work may be 
continued, but even in that case the number of industrial workers to 
which + practice would apply would amount to no more than a few 
thousand. 

At the present rate of land settlement and considering the amount of 
land available, the movement could be continued for a period of 
something like 66 years. Within this period approximately 1,000,000 
families could be placed on an independent financial basis in addition 
to the million families whose heads are now occupied as farm hands. 
This would mean that in the course of 66 years the entire land now in 
the hands of large landowners would be divided up into small farms 
and distributed among the former farm hands and others, which 
development is not very likely, at least under present political con- 
ditions in Germany. 
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Effect of the Depression on 20 Stock-Ownership Plans ! 


HE industrial relations section of Princeton University has fo]. 

lowed the course of the stock-ownership movement for sever,! 
years and has compiled statistics from time to time indicating the 
current situation as to the movement. The extent of employee 
ownership of company stock was analyzed in the earlier summaries. 
but on account of the shift in interest to the effects of the depression 
the statistics collected since 1929 have dealt mainly with the financial 
elements of the plans. For this purpose a group of 20 companies was 
selected late in 1929, which is regarded as fairly representative of the 
movement as a whole. 

The group selected contains some of the largest companies in the 
country and includes 4 oil companies, 2 railroads, 2 public utilities, 
and 2 steel companies, in addition to a number of manufacturing 
companies and 1 large chain-store system. In normal times these 
companies employ approximately 1,500,000 workers. 

The net effect of changing market prices on the present gain or loss 
to the employee purchasing stock at various times is so much affected 
by bonuses, interest charges or credits, dividends, and stock rights 
that it was impossible to make any summary of the plans, but the 
essentia) data for each company are published separately in the report. 
However, the following brief statement indicates the extent of the effect 
of present business conditions on the plans. Of the 20 plans, 5 are 
now definitely discontinued and 5 others have made no recent offering 
of stock for employee purchase, while in the case of two companies 
steps have been taken to distribute stock under altered arrangements. 
Dividends have not been paid by two of the companies for two or 
more years, one stopped paying in 1931, and four others have passed 
dividends in 1932. 


Stites acne cee 


Changes in Public Utility Employees’ Retirement System in 
Brazil 


HERE is no general old-age pension or insurance system in 
Brazil. The railway employees, however, have for some years 
had a retirement system, which by successive decrees has _ been 
extended to cover port workers and all employees of all types of 
public utility companies. This system was described in some 
detail in Bulletin No. 561 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
According to a report from Theodore A. Xanthaky, American vice 
consul at Rio de Janeiro, soon after the issuance of the decree of 


1 Princeton University. Industrial relations section. Statistical analysis of 20 stock-purchase plans, 
1925-1932, by Helen Baker. Princeton, 1932. 
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October 1, 1931 (by which the extension of coverage to all public 
utility employees was made), it developed that the terms of the 
decree were causing hardship to the small-wage earners covered by 
the system. ‘The decree also had failed to take into consideration 
certain foreign employees who were already making contributions 
to funds in their native country. 

Changes designed to meet these objections are made in the law by 
a decree (No. 21081) issued February 24, 1932. The most important 
of these changes are noted below. 


Contributions 


TueE contributions from the employees will consist of (a) an entrance 
contribution amounting to one month’s wage or salary, payable in 
60 (formerly 24) monthly installments; (b) a percentage of the 
monthly pay, varying from 3 to 5 (formerly 3 to 6) per cent, according 
to the proportion that the expenditures from the fund to which the 
employee belongs form of the revenue; and (c) the first month’s 
increase in wages, payable in a lump sum. 

Foreign technical employees whose salaries are determined in 
foreign currency and who have been hired for a definite period are 
not required to contribute. They may, however, elect to come 
under the law, in which case their contributions will be computed 
at the rate of foreign exchange obtaining the day before the contribu- 
tion becomes due. 

Benefits 


Tue rate of benefit remains the same as before in most respects, 
the ordinary retirement allowance being calculated at the rate of 
85 per cent of the average monthly wages received during the past 
three years’ service. The minimum monthly benefit for ordinary 
retirement remains 200 milreis,! but the maximum benefit is reduced 
from 3,000 milreis to 2,000 milreis. The new decree also provides 
that in case the employee’s earnings are less than 200 milreis per 
month the retirement allowance shall be equal to the amount of the 
earnings. As before, that part of the retirement allowance which 
exceeds 600 milreis per month is subject to a reduction or discount 
ranging from 3 per cent on allowances of 601 to 700 milreis to 15 per 
cent on those of over 1,000 milreis. 

To obtain the full benefit for ordinary retirement the employee 
must have had at least 30 years’ service, have attained the age of 50 
years, and have made 5 years’ contributions. 

The new decree provides that an employee who is over 55 years of 
age and has had more than 20 years’ service? may retire, receiving 
one-thirtieth of the average annual wage for each year of service, 
subject to a maximum of 85 per cent of wages. 

A company may require the retirement of an employee who has 
reached 50 years (formerly 55) but whose period of service is insuffi- 
cient to qualify him for ordinary retirement and who is shown by 
medical examination to be incapable of performing his normal duties; 
in such cases, however, the company must pay both its own and the 
employee’s contributions for the remainder of the period of service 
required for ordinary retirement. 





' Milreis at par= 11.96 cents; exchange rate for June, 1932=7.5 cents. 
? Formerly 50 years of age with more than 30 years’ service, or 60 years and more than 20 years’ service, 
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A benefit is also paid, on medical certificate, in case of total disabjl. 
ity after 5 years’ service, amounting to one- thirtieth of the average 
pay for the last 3 years of service, subject (in the new decree) to g 
maximum of 30 years’ service. The provision of the former decree. 
that in case of disability retirement the minimum monthly allowance 
shall be 200 milreis, is omitted in the new decree. 

Survivors’ benefits. —In case of the death of an insured having 
more than five years’ service, the following are eligible for benefit 
(in the order indicated), provided they were totally dependent on 
the deceased: (1) The surviving wife, invalid husband, and children 
(legitimate, legitimated, or legally adopted); (2) invalid father oy 
widowed mother; and (3) single sisters. The former provision, that 
on the death of a widower or widow their share shall revert to the 
minor children and unmarried daughters, is omitted in the new 
decree. 

The decree of February 24, 1932, however, adds the provision that 
survivors’ pensions begin on the day of the death of the insured. 

Medical, etc., benefits. —The funds are directed, as heretofore, to 
maintain medical, hospital, and pharmaceutical services, but the 
former limit on expenditures for this purpose, 8 per cent of the total 
annual revenue, is raised to 10 per cent. The new decree specifies 
that the ‘“‘pharmaceutical service” shall consist of medicines at the 
lowest possible price, but not below cost. 


—_wee 
— 
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Operation of Old-Age and Health Insurance System for Wage 
Earners in Chile 


SHORT account of the operation of the wage earners’ old-age 

and health insurance system in Chile during 1931 is given in a 

report from Thomas D. Bowman, American consul general at Sant- 
iago, dated July 20, 1932. 

Old-age and health insurance is compulsory for all wage earners 
whose yearly earnings do not exceed 8,000 pesos. Such persons are 
obliged to make contributions amounting to 2 per cent of their wages, 
their employers must contribute 3 per cent of. their pay roll, and an 
additional 1 per cent is given by the Government. 

The benefits paid are calculated on an actuarial basis, taking into 
consideration the age of the insured, the period of insurance, the 
amount of contributions paid, etc. The benefits include not only the 
regular retirement annuity but also medical treatment, special 
maternity benefits, and 300 pesos for funeral expenses. 

According to the report, 527 old-age or invalidity pensions have 
been granted. Of these, 58 have ceased because of the death of the 
pensioner. There were, therefore, at the end of 1931 pensioners 
numbering 469. 

The following table shows the receipts and expenditures of the 
Fund for Compulsory Insurance (Caja de Seguros Obligatorios), which 
administers the system, from the time of the establishment of the 
system to the end of 1931. 

It is seen that more than 79 per cent of the total expenditures went 
for medical aid and that less than one-half of 1 per cent went for 





1 There is also a system of insurance for salaried emplo , but no benefits have as yet been paid under it. 
For an account of both systems see Bulletin No. 561 of this bureau (pp. 158-161). 
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ensions. ‘The consul remarks, in this connection, that, owing to the 
short time that the system has been in operation, “the demand for 
old-age pensions has not yet developed to anything like the extent 
that may be anticipated.” 

He also points out that “the medical benefits that have been 
available, more particularly since the recent acute economic depres- 
sion When unemployment has been so widespread, have proven of 
inestimable benefit to the lower classes of Chile.” 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF WAGE EARNERS’ OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEM 
IN CHILE, reenact 1925, TO DECEMBER 31, 1931 















































| 
Receipts Amount Expenditures | Amount 
eka lat pe 
Contributions from— | Pesos ' Benefits paid: Pesos 1 
et ictc rin w eivreee ae | 169, 450, 194. 66 | Medical (i eee 149, 118, 684. 82 
SS SES ae .--| 122, 858, 062. 95 | Pensions. ao 745, 282. 78 
RE as AES | 77, 336, 228. 22 | Social protection _ - rae et 281, 648. 18 
| SO Pee eae ee 369, 644, 485, 83 || Total......--..----.2------+-| ? 180,146, 640, 78 
nk nth in wnvewaw wa 47, 211, 747. 38 “|| Operating expenses: TY ows 
Tax (1 per. cemt).._............. 20, 167, 869. 08 General administration_______ | 23, 471, 791. 18 
Proceeds from bonds_-__---- as i 227° 840. 88 To National Savings Bank__- 14, 098, 736. 65 
Te i nsbeb aw cinind tices : 625, 248. 94 | Commissions on sale of stamps_. 209, 641. 42 
LEED oe 438, 877, 192. 11 || Gamat CeGeb) ot. oss 3 58iii- 187, 925, 819. 03 
1 Peso=12.17 cents. 2 Not the exact sum of the items, but as given in report. 


Reduction of Social Insurance Benefits in Germany 


HE present depression has threatened the stability of all six 

branches of the German social insurance system, namely, in- 
validity and old-age insurance for wage earners, ‘invalidity and old- 
age insurance for salaried employees, sickness. insurance, accident 
insurance, miners’ insurance, and unemployment insurance. 

The Federal budget contains appropriations of 1,364,000,000 
marks ($324,632,000) for public purposes, of which '867, 000,000 
marks ($206,346,000) are for unemployment relief, 402,000 ,000 marks 
($95,676,000) for a subsidy to the invalidity and old- -age insurance 
for wage earners, and a subsidy of 95,000,000 marks ($22,610,000) for 
the miners’ insurance. This represents about one-sixth of the esti- 
mated receipts of the Government for the current fiscal year. Never 
before has such an amount been expended for this purpose, and the 
Government has announced that the present rate of subsidy to the 
social insurance system is of an entirely temporary nature and can 
not be kept up for any length of time. 

The system as a whole has been rolling up a steady deficit, and late 
in 1931 a special committee of the Reichstag, after careful study of 
the situation, reported that measures would have to be taken to 
avoid the necessity for the various branches of the system to sell 
their property at such an unfavorable time. The influence of this 
report was seen in a number of provisions of the emergency decree 
of December 8, 1931, tending toward the reduction of expenditures. 
Further measures, having as their aim the establishment of a sound 
financial basis for the social insurance system, are contained in certain 
provisions of the latest emergency decree of June 14, 1932. These 
measures have in all cases taken the form of a reduction in the amount 
of benefits paid. 





! Report from C. W. Gray, American vice consul at Berlin, July 7, 1932. 
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Invalidity and Old-Age Insurance : 

e¢ 

Wage earners’ insurance.—Formerly the average old-age or invalid. a 
ity benefit amounted to 36 marks ($8.57)? monthly, but effective TR jnc 
July 1, 1932, it was decreased to about 29 marks ($6.90), a reduction HR ($¢ 
of 19 per cent. The old average benefit was made up of the basic FR of 
rate amounting to 14 marks ($3.32), the average supplement amount. WM an 


ing to 16 marks ($3.81) and depending on the number of contributions 
paid in, and a Federal allowance of 6 marks ($1.43). The reduction 
was brought about by lowering the basis rate from 14 to 7 marks 
($3.32 to $1.67). Allowances for each child under 15 were reduced 
from 10 to 7.50 marks ($2.38 to $1.79) monthly, a 25 per cent decrease. 
The average monthly benefit of widows and widowers, which amount- 
ed to six-tenths of the above-mentioned basic and additional rates, 
or 18 marks ($4.28), plus the Federal allowance of 6 marks ($1.43), 
making a total of 24 marks ($5.71), was reduced to five-tenths of the 
rates plus the Federal allowance of 6 marks ($1.43), which brings 
the benefit down to 21 marks ($5), a reduction of 12% per cent. 
Average monthly benefits of orphans, which formerly amounted to 
18 marks ($4.28)—five-tenths of the above basic and additional! 
rates plus Federal allowance of 3 marks ($0.71)—were reduced to 
15 marks ($3.57)—four-tenths of the above rates plus the Federal 
allowance of 3 marks ($0.71); this is a reduction of 16% per cent. 

Salaried employees’ insurance—The annual report of the Federal 
Insurance Bureau showed that the average monthly benefits of the 
invalidity and old-age insurance for salaried employees amounted to 
80 marks ($19.04) during 1931. This was made up of the basic rate 
of 40 marks ($9.52) paid by the bureau to all beneficiaries alike regard- 
less of the amount of contributions made by them, an average sup- 
plement of 20 marks ($4.76), the actual amount depending on the 
total contributions, and a further additional rate of 20 marks ($4.76) 
paid by the State insurance bureaus. Various reductions took place 
on July 1. Persons not considered invalids under the regulations 
or who have not reached the age of 65 will after August 1 not receive 
the additional rate heretofore paid by the State bureaus. The 
average rate of benefits paid such persons will, therefore, in the 
future amount to 53 marks ($12.61), consisting of the basic rate, 
which has been reduced to 33 marks ($7.85), and the average sup- 
plement, which remains unchanged at 20 marks ($4.76). This will 
mean a reduction of 33.6 per cent from the old monthly rate of 80 
marks ($19.04). If the beneficiary is an invalid or above the age 
of 65, he will receive the reduced basic rate of 33 marks ($7.85) plus 
an average additional rate paid by the Federal Insurance Bureau 
amounting to 20 marks ($4.76), and a further average additional 
rate paid by the wage earners’ insurance system, 15 marks ($3.57), 
formerly 20 marks ($4.76). The average monthly pension paid to 
such persons will in the future amount to 68 marks ($16.18), a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent from the former rate. Allowances for children 
under 15 will on August 1 be reduced from 10 to 7.50 marks ($2.38 
to $1.79) monthly, a decrease of 25 percent. Benefits paid to widows 
or widowers of insurants were reduced from sixth-tenths to five-tenths 
of the benefit formerly received by the insured husband or wife. 


— 





? Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark = 23.8 cents. 
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The invalidity and old-age insurance for salaried employees has 
heen the strongest of all the types of social insurance, and although 
receipts showed a considerable decline in 1931 and expenditures an 
increase, the year closed with a surplus of 260,000,000 marks 
($61,880,000). However, it was deemed necessary to lower the rates 
of benefits in this branch for the sake of treating both wage earners 


‘and salaried employees in a like manner. 









Miners’ Insurance 


Tux reduction brought about in the invalidity and old-age insurance 
of both wage earners and salaried employees applies equally to the 
two branches of the miners’ insurance, namely, those for wage earners 
and salaried employees, and the benefits paid by the miners’ insur- 
ance will be the same as in the two general insurance systems men- 


tioned above. 








Accident Insurance 





In THE accident insurance system an average reduction of 13 per 
cent was put into effect July 1. Benefits for accidents sustained 
prior to Jauuary 1, 1932, were reduced by 15 per cent and those for 
accidents after that date by 7% percent. The reason for the smaller 
reduction of the latter is that wages on which such benefits are based 
were considerably lower than those which form the basis of the benefits 
before the first of the year. 
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Changes in National Health Insurance System in Great Britain 


N ITS session ending July 13, 1931, the British Parliament passed 

an act making certain changes in the national health insurance 
scheme, of which one of the most important relates to the sickness 
and disablement benefits payable to women. For unmarried women 
the rate of sick benefit was left unchanged at 12s.' a week, but the 
rate of disablement benefit is to be reduced from 7s.6d. to 6s. a week. 
In the case of married women the rate of sick benefit is to be 10s. 
and the rate of disablement benefit 5s. a week. The new rates are to 
become effective January 1, 1933. In a memorandum explaining the 
bill, issued by the Minister of Health, it is pointed out that for some 
years past the amount paid in sickness and disablement benefits to 
women has been considerably in excess of the actuarial provision for 
this purpose, and that the discrepancy is steadily increasing. 

In a report by the Government actuary, presented to Parliament in 1930, it 
was shown that in a large representative group of approved societies the sickness 
benefit claims of unmarried women (taking all ages together) had risen by 29 per 
cent and those of married women by 42 per cent between 1923 and 1927, while 


- the ease of disablement benefit the respective increases were 54 per cent and 
- 87 per cent. 
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Loss of Contribution Income 





Up vo 1928 insured persons who had fallen behind with their con- 
tributions to the health insurance scheme were required to make up 
the deficiency by a cash payment, failing which they could draw 
only a reduced benefit during the following benefit year. In 1928 










' Shilling at par=24.3 cents; exchange rate for June, 1932=18.2 cents. 
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legislation was passed under which all arrears, if due to genuine 
unemployment, were excused without any reduction in benefit. |) 
the memorandum just referred to it is pointed out that this imposes 
upon the scheme a heavier loss than it can carry. 


With unemployment at its present figure, this concession of complete excisa] 
of arrears is placing on approved societies a burden of over £2,000,000 a year. 
which is altogether beyond their capacity. It is proposed that in future arrears 
due to unemployment should only be excused to the extent of one-half. * * + 
Full benefits will be paid to insured persons for 50 contributions a year. Credit 
will be given for one-half the weeks of unemployment, and any shortage of eop- 
tributions, after giving that credit and allowing for weeks of sickness, if jot 
redeemed by payment of the appropriate sum within the time allowed, wil] 
involve a corresponding reduction in the rate of benefit for the ensuing year, 
beginning with the year 1934. 


Continuance of Pension Rights During Unemployment 


Unper the provisions of the widows’, orphans’, and old-age con- 
tributory pension act, pension provisions are interlocked with the 
health insurance scheme, those who retain their rights under the latter 
plan being automatically retained in insurance for pensions also, 
As unemployment continued, legislation was passed several times to 
prevent the loss of pension rights of those who by reason of unem- 
ployment could not pay their contributions. (See Monthly Labor 
Review, March, 1931, p. 83.) The last of these extension periods 
was to end December 31, 1932. The new bill provides for the exten- 
sion of insurance to December 31, 1933, of persons who would other- 
wise, by reason of prolonged unemployment, cease to be insured 
before that date. The pension rights of such persons will be fully 
protected, and under the health insurance plan they will be entitled 
to medical benefits. 

The bill further provides that any persons who are kept in insurance until 
December 31, 1933, as explained above, and who are still unemployed up to that 
date, shall remain insured during the year 1934 for pension purposes, but with no 


title to any health insurance benefits, and similarly if unemployment continues 
throughout 1934 insurance for pensions only is extended to December 31, 1935. 


————<9 + o- 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old-Age Pensions in Scotland, 193i 


HE third annual report of the Department of Health for Scotland 
gives some details concerning expenditures on contributory pen- 
sions for widows, orphans, and the old up to December 31, 1931. 
At that date the approximate number of persons insured for pensions 
purposes was 1,963,510, including 1,302,800 men and 660,710 women. 


The number receiving pensions and allowances was 261,149, grouped 
as follows: 


NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES UNDER PENSION ACTS IN SCOTLAND, DECEMBER 
31, 1931 








Class of beneficiary Men Women | Children Total 
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In addition there were 759 pensioners receiving pensions elsewhere 
in the British Dominions. 









Receipts and Expenditures 


From January 4, 1926, when the contributory pensions act became 
effective, to December 31, 1931, the receipts of the scheme amounted 
to £17,585,674 ($85,580,683). The amount paid out in widows’ 
pensions was £7,662,055 ($37,287,391); in orphans’ pensions, £302,253 
($1,470,914) and in old-age pensions (at ages 65 to 70), £6,303,435 
($30, 675,666), making a total of £14, 267, 5743 ($69,433 971). Ex- 
penses of administration had amounted to £712,839 ($3,469,031), 
and £2,092 ($10,181) had gone in irrecoverable ov erpayments, leaving 
a balance on account of £2,603,000 ($12,667,500). 










Noncontributory Pensions 









Tue number of noncontributory old age pensions payable in Scotland on 
December 31, 1931, was 83,109, comprising 20,886 to men and 62,223 to women. 
Of these, 81,245, or 97.8 per cent, were payable at the maximum rate of 10s. per 
week. These numbers include 3,234 pensions to blind persons. The corres 
ponding figures for 1930 were: Total pensions payable, 87,477, comprising 21,763 
to men and 65,714 to women; the number payable at the maximum rate, 85, 593, 
or 97.8 per cent; the number of blind persons’ pensions, 3,231. 
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Suspension of Old-Age Pensions in Uruguay 





RUGUAY has five separate systems of old-age pensions and 

insurance.” One is a general pension system covering all 
persons, while the other four are contributory insurance systems 
covering special classes of workers. 

The general old-age pension system, established in 1919, provides 
benefits for persons 60 years of age or over who are totally incapaci- 
tated and in dire poverty. 

A recent report from Leslie E. Reed, American consul general at 
Montevideo, states that the funds in the system have been rapidly 
decreasing since early in 1931. In February and March, 1932, the 
receipts of the fund were 280,000 pesos,* while the disbursements were 
about 700,000 pesos. There are 36,000 pensioners, of whom 25,800 
are Uruguayans and 10,200 are foreigners. The Uruguayans receive 
10 pesos per month and the foreigners 8 pesos. Administrative 
expenses amount to about 10 per cent of the total expenditures. 

On April 18, 1932, the Government Insurance Bank announced 
that, in view of the situation, pension payments would have to be 
suspended until June, as the March payments had exhausted the 
unds 

It was expected that the receipts of the fund in August (when the 
proceeds of the tax levied on real estate for pension purposes become 
available) would permit resumption of pension payments until about 
December when another stringency is expected. 

Additional sources of revenue are stated to be necessary if the fund 
is to continue payments at the scale of benefits now provided. Cer- 

























' Conversions on basis of pound =$4.8665. 
? These were described in detail in Bulletin No. 561 of this bureau (pp. 349-358). 
* Peso at par=$1.03; exchange rate for June, 1932=47.2 cents. 
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tain organizations are quoted as being of the opinion that the 
ances are too liberal. It is also pointed out that the laws per 
Person covered by one of the special old 
drawing benefits from it, also to receive the general old-age pens; . 
The number of beneficiaries has also been increased to a considers }y} 
extent due to the employment situation, as some persons entitle) to 


Pension but not having availed themselves of it have been forced t, 
make application therefor. 
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Vacation Practices and Policies in New York City in 1932 


RECENT survey covering the present vacation policies and the 

effect of recent business conditions on past established policies 
of New York City business concerns has been made by the industrial 
bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York. The study cov- 
ered 273 employing members of the association, and the data relate 
to approximately 200,000 employees and workers and cover 11 clas- 
sified business groups and a small group of miscellaneous industries. 
The principal business groups are manufacturing; wholesale trade; 
retail trade; printing vo publishing; construction trades; transporta- 
tion, warehousing, and forwarding companies; importers and export- 
ers; banking and investment houses; insurance companies and agen- 
cies; professional offices; and chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, education and research agencies. 

The policies with regard to vacations have been revised since 1929 
by 74 of these companies, and in all but two cases the revisions are 
said to be the direct result of the efforts of the employers to effect 
economies or otherwise relieve the pressure of current business condi- 
tions. Although the character of the revision varies according to the 
conditions in the individual establishments, in 32 cases these revisions 
are in the nature of direct reductions in pay-roll expense. The most 
frequent methods by which this result is accomplished are: Requiring 
employees to accept vacations at a fraction of their scheduled salary 
rates, Imposing additional vacations without pay, or requiring that 
regular vacations be taken without pay. In order to conserve time 
because of the heavy burdens on present personnel as the result of 
reductions in force, 20 companies had found it necessary to take such 
measures as the shortening or the entire elimination of vacations or 
the substitution of Saturday holidays for regular vacations. 

Of the 273 companies responding to the inquiry, 265 reported that 
salaried employees would receive a vacation this year, and of 115 
reporting in regard to hourly employees, 65 reported that some part 
of the hourly workers would be given vacations. The usual vacation 
allowance is two weeks for salaried employees and one week for hourly 
employees. Of 271 employers reporting on the question of the length 
of the vacation to be given to salaried employees, 8 reported they were 
giving no vacation; 11, less than two weeks; 176, two weeks; 6, each 
three and four weeks; and 64 were giving somewhat indefinite vaca- 
tions varying from one to two weeks to four to six weeks. Among 
the companies reporting regarding hourly employees, 53 were giving 
no vacation, while 20 gave one week, 31, two weeks, and the remainder 
different periods varying from ten days to four weeks. 

_ Reports regarding the amount of salary payments during the vaca- 
tion period were made by 262 companies. Of this number, 218 were 
paying full salaries during vacations; 4, two-thirds; 22, one-half; and 
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1, one-third salary. In one case the pay was graduated, half pay 
being given for service of from six months to two years and full pa} 
for two years or more, and another company paid half the salary ¢, 
employees entitled to two weeks’ vacation, while 15 of these ¢oy. 
panies gave vacations without pay. Among the hourly rated em. 
ployees of 59 reporting companies, 36 stated that full wages would he 
paid; 1, two-thirds wages; 11, one-half wages; and 1, half pay to 
employees entitled to two weeks’ vacation. Ten companies caye 
vacations without pay. In 16 of the companies paying a fraction of 
wages, either to salaried or hourly rated employees, this fractional 
basis was reached by requiring employees to extend vacations at thei 
own expense. One hundred and fifteen companies reported that 
extra leave without pay would be allowed, 19 said this would be 
allowed in special cases only, and 111 stated that it would not be 
granted. The amount of extra leave allowed by those reporting 
ranged from one to five weeks, while in a number of cases it was 
indefinite or optional with the employee. One hundred and fifty-six 
companies reported that vacations must be taken for continuous 
periods, but the majority of those reporting on this point did not 
allow extra time for Sundays or holidays falling within an employee's 
vacation period. 





Adjustment of Claims and Complaints by Philippine Bureau 
of Labor, 1926 to 1930 


NE of the most important functions of the Philippine Bureau of 

Labor is in connection with the settlement of claims and com- 
plaints with reference to unpaid wages, claims for one month’s pay in 
the case of dismissal without the notice required by law, claims for 
the recovery of personal effects, and for reemployment. Through the 
activity of this agency laborers and employees are aided in the settle- 
ment of claims against masters and employers, which would entail a 
good deal of expense on the complainants if they employed lawyers 
and brought these cases to courts of justice. 

The following statistical summary of the work of the bureau along 
this line for the 5-year period 1926 to 1930 is taken from the annual 
report (p. 279) of the Governor General of the islands for the last- 
mentioned year: 


ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS AND COMPLAINTS BY PHILIPPINE BUREAU OF LABOR, 
1926-1930 


[Peso=about 50 cents in United States currency] 

















| 
Adjustments 
Number ¥ 
Year of eases. [Of Claim- collect 
ants Favor- | Unfavor- 
able able 
Pesos 
BS & scnank caida tenes ecorenchccs tedehbdibeieth ath a betieaet be a aintpadastae 766 1, 697 447 319 23, 575. 26 
SSPE DIS Ee EES 728 1, 418 493 235 18, 171.91 
a isons oad ce ards ae Mg baiaatatbinniena & te wetomnieak 923 2, 146 511 412 22, 912. 21 
Pgh npdenniih oxoswntwkpnecapacedepesenncenal 956 1, 630 560 396 22, 611.79 
ae IE FEET SE a eS eS | 1, 125 2, 172 - 575 550 18, 967. 94 
To el bw atidicnd dutlmvicwis bidddioe otinh 4, 498 9, 963 2, 586 1, 912 106, 239. 11 
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Labor Administration in China 






MONG the more important items on the program of the Chinese 

Department of Labor are the following, according to a recent 
announcement made by the Ministry of Industry of the Republic: ! 

11) Investigation of labor conditions; (2) continuation of the reorganization 
ani registration of trade-unions; (3) establishment of machinery for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes; (4) promotion of the adoption of the factory council 
system; (5) division of factory inspection areas; (6) encouragement of workers’ 
education; (7) drafting of regulations for workers’ savings banks; (8) application 
of the law relating to collective agreements; (9) participation in the international 
labor conference; (10) revision of labor laws; (11) study of the problem of indus- 
trial efficiency; (12) compilation of labor statistics; (13) publication of a monthly 
labor review. 

On December 18, 1931, the Chinese Ministry of Industry issued 
regulations concerning factory registration, which provide that all 
factories employing 30 or more workers shall make application for 
registration. New factories must apply before beginning operation; 
factories already in existence must make application within six months 
from the date the regulations were issued. Such applications must be 
accompanied by filled-out forms, one giving the following items: 
Number of staff; number of male, female, and child workers; minimum 
and maximum Wages of such workers (data to be reported separately 
for each of the three groups); fixed regular working hours and over- 
time; hiring methods, contract or otherwise; rules relating to workers’ 
rewards and penalties; details of welfare work, health and safety 
provisions; and general remarks. 

When there is any change in the details reported on the forms after 
the factory has been registered, such change must be reported and 
explained to the proper authorities. 

The purpose of the regulations is apparently the facilitation of the 
enforcement of the factory act. 
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Survey of Labor Conditions in Egypt 


N THE fall of 1931 the Prime Minister of Egypt invited the director 

of the International Labor Office to send an advisory mission to 
Egypt, ‘‘to study on the spot the actual conditions of the industry 
of the country, and to prepare for the Egyptian Government a 
report on the best means of organizing its labor department.” The 
mission was undertaken by the then deputy director of the office, 
and the results of his study have recently appeared in the form of a 
report on the general situation, with suggestions for its improvement. 

The report points out certain important respects in which the 
labor situation in Egypt differs from that in Europe and some other 
countries. Egypt is predominantly an agricultural country, 60.3 
per cent of its atest population gaining their living from the land. 
The standard of living of the agricultural workers is low, and this 
naturally tends to keep down the wages of unskilled labor in the towns 
and cities. Illiteracy is prevalent, and as a consequence it has become 
customary to fill posts of responsibility and supervision with Euro- 
peans, and to intrust only unskilled labor to Egyptians. Children 
























1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, July 11, 1932, p. 51. 
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are numerously employed in industry, at low wages and with very | itt}. 
protection against exploitation. Women, on the other hand, {ory 
rather a small element in the problem, owing to the prevailing custom 
of marriage between 15 and 20, and withdrawal from industry as soo) 
as married; as in the case of children, there is little legal protection {o; 
those working in industry. Egypt has no workmen’s compensation 
laws, and though workers may secure compensation under the com non 
law, their rights are undefined and they can not obtain damages 
without the expense and trouble of litigation. From the employers’ 
side, also, the situation is unsatisfactory, as judicial practice in revard 
to awarding compensation differs widely, and employers have no 
means of estimating their liability. In matters of health and safety, 
regulation of working hours, measures for relieving unemployment. 
the legal position of trade-unions, and the like, little has been done 
so far. 
Recommendations 


Wir regard to children it is recommended that the age of em- 
ployment be raised to 12, employment between 9 and 12 being permis- 
sible only in cases where compulsory education is not effective and in 
occupations which are a real preparation for a handicraft. It is also 
advised that the exemption allowing juveniles to work 11 hours on 
certain days should be reconsidered, that rest periods should be re- 
quired after five hours of work instead of six, ar that night work and 


employment on dangerous processes should be prohibited. 
With regard to women it is proposed that night work should be 
forbidden, that a weekly rest period should be prescribed, that weekly 


hours in industry should be limited to 50, and that in commercial 
ee local or municipal authorities should have power to 
regulate hours, after suitable inquiry. 

Concerning industry in general, it is advised that a workmen's 
compensation act should be passed following carefully specified lines; 
that certain regulations for health and safety should be adopted; 
that several measures should be taken to meet the unemployment 
situation, that trade-unions should receive legal recognition and 
registration, that legislation should be passed to insure one day’s 
rest in seven, both in industry and commerce, and that an inquiry 
should be undertaken as to hours worked at present with a view to 
subsequent limitation. Other recommendations deal with the con- 
tract of employment, termination of employment, and conciliation and 
arbitration. 

Such a program, it is pointed out, can be carried through only by 
Government initiative and support, and in this work an advisory 
labor council would prove of advantage. Its appointment should be 
the first step taken, and it should be carefully selected to include 
officials of the departments concerned, representatives of employers 
and workers, and a certain number of qualified persons of inde- 
pendent standing. 
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New Child Labor Legislation in Great Britain 





HE Ministry of Labor Gazette, in its issue for July, 1932, states 

that the children and young persons act, 1932, passed at the 
recent session of Parliament, received the royal assent on July 12, and 
is to be brought into operation at a date to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of State. The Gazette gives the following summary of its most 
important provisions : 


Section 49 provides that no child shall be employed under the age of 12 years; 
but this is qualified by the proviso that local authorities may authorize by by-law 
the employment of children under 12 by their parents or guardians in light agri- 
cultural or horticultural work. The corresponding provision in the existing law 
does not limit this concession to these forms of employment. Section 49 also 
provides that no child under 14 shall be employed before the close of school hours 
on any day when he is required to attend school; but this is also qualified by a 
proviso enabling the local authorities to authorize by by-law the employment of 
a child before school hours on a school day for not more than one hour. No child 
(with the exception of children licensed under section 56 to take part in entertain- 
ments) may be employed before 6 a. m. or after 8 p. m. on any day, or for more 
than two hours on any day when he is required to attend school; nor is any child 
to be employed on Sunday for more than two hours. No child is to be employed 
to lift, carry, or move anything so heavy as to be likely to cause injury to him. 
Under the existing law the corresponding employment provisions cease to apply 
to children as soon as they become 14. By a new definition in section 60 this 
protection is now to be continued, for children attending public elementary 
schools, up to the end of the school term during which the child becomes 14. 

Section 50 permits local authorities to make by-laws imposing restrictions on 
the employment of children additional to the restrictions imposed by section 49; 
and section 51 permits local authorities to make by-laws with respect to the em- 
ployment of young persons between 14 and 18 in certain occupations not at 
present regulated by statute. This section, which would confer entirely new 
powers on local authorities, is not to come into operation until a resolution to that 
effect has been passed by both houses of Parliament. 

Section 52 deals with street trading. In general, no person under the age of 
16 is to engage or be employed in street trading, except that the employment of 
persons between 14 and 16 by their parents may be permitted under by-laws 
made by a local authority. Local authorities are further authorized to make 
by-laws regulating or prohibiting street trading by persons between 16 and 18. 
(Under the existing law street trading is prohibited by statute up to 14, and regu- 
lated by by-law between 14 and 16.) 

Sections 55 and 56 deal with restrictions on children taking part in entertain- 
ments, and sections 57 and 58 with restrictions on juveniles taking part in, or 
being trained for, dangerous performances. 
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Two-Shift System for Women and Young Persons in Great 
Britain 


P TO the outbreak of the World War, British laws regulating the 

employment of women and young persons in factory occupations 
provided that such employees should not begin work before 6 a. m. 
hor continue it after 8 p. m., their working time falling within a period 
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of 12 hours, beginning at 6, 7, or 8 in the morning and ending at th 
corresponding hour of the evening. During the war these regulatioy, 
were relaxed to permit employment in shifts, and after the war, jy 
1920, an act was passed designed to retain the advantages of the shit; 
system while guarding against its abuse. Under its terms special per. 
missions or orders might be obtained for individual factories or part; 
of factories, authorizing the employment of women and young per. 
sons at any time between 6 a. m. and 10 p. m., in shifts averagine no} 
more than 8 hours per day. The act was at first limited to a period 
of five years, but was found sufficiently useful to warrant extension. 
and has been continued to the present. The chief inspector of fae. 
tories and workshops gives in his report for 1931 ! some account of its 
working. 

During the six years preceding 1931 the number of special orders 
granted under the act rose from 86 in 1925 to 129 in 1930, averaging 
rather more than 100 a year. But in 1931 there was a sudden increase 
in the desire for orders, which was especially marked after the alan- 
donment of the gold standard in September. The number issued during 
the year was 227, or more than twice the average for the preceding six- 
year period, and of these 107 were granted between October 1 and 
December 31. 

This sudden increase must be directly ascribed to the abandonment of the gold 
standard and the consequent depreciation of sterling which resulted in a decrease 
of imports and a rush of orders in certain home industries. Manufacturers, 
worsted spinners, and hosiery manufacturers in particular, found it necessary 
rapidly to increase production in order to deliver orders already in hand and to 
secure new contracts for goods previously imported, for which early delivery was 


essential. Out of the 120 orders granted after the abandonment of the gold stand- 
ard 99 were required for one or other of these reasons. 


The orders are sought for temporary use in a number of cases to 
meet such emergencies as a sudden rush of orders, or to tide over a 
temporary dislocation of plant due to installation of new machinery 
or to some accidental breakdown, or to make up for delay in receiving 
required matertal, or (in one case) to make up the time lost through 
a trade dispute. Temporary orders are useful also in the case of 
seasonal trades. In other cases the orders are desired to meet standing 
conditions. 


But there are other cases where this system is adopted as a permanent feature 
and the factory is designed for permanent shift work either with a view to obtain- 
ing an economic output, to meet foreign competition, or on account of the con- 
tinuous nature of the process. In the latter cases the system allows the employ- 
ment of women or young persons on shifts and so maintains the balance between 
the processes on which they are employed and those on which men may already 
be working on a two or three shift system. This has been particularly the case 
in the manufacture of artificial silk, an industry which undoubtedly has bene- 
fited greatly by the elasticity of a system which has facilitated continuity o/ 
working and coordination of output between departments. For the same reasos 
the shift system has proved beneficial in the making of tin plates, yeast, and 
carbon paper. 


Increase of Employment Due to System 


No accurate data are available as to the extra number of workers 
who have found employment through the use of this system, !\i 
practically every order issued means either an increase in the num)e! 


1 Great Britain. Home Office. Factory Department. Report for the year 1931. London, |\'- 
(Cmd. 4098.) 
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of persons employed or full-time employment for those previously on 
short time. 

During the past year in particular the granting of orders has led to substantial 
increase of employment. In five cases more than 100 new workers were taken 
on for a time, and in one case temporary employment was provided for 250 
workers. The increased output of the departments in which shifts are worked 
often provides extra work in other departments, so that there is an indirect, as 
well as a direct, increase of employment. 


Effect of Orders on Health and Working Conditions 


No ORDER is granted until the authorities are satisfied that arrange- 
ments have been made for the health and comfort of the workers 
affected. In shifts of eight hours an interval of half an hour for a 
meal is invariably required, and since the workers can rarely get home 
and back within that time a mess room must be provided, proper! 
furnished, and with means for heating water and warming wo 
There must be means of transportaion for workers who live at incon- 
venient distances and in general it must be evident that the system 
will not result in hardship. As a further step in this direction an 
order will not be granted unless it is requested by the workers as 
well as the employers. 

The objections brought against the plan when it was adopted in 
1920, that it would lead to evasions of the night-work provisions for 
women, that it would upset family life, that it would militate against 
the health of the workers, that it might be used to substitute women 
for men, that it might expose the women and young people to physical 
and even to moral dangers, do not seem to en been supported by 
the facts. Younger workers sometimes object on the ground that 
when they are working on the late shift their amusements and outings 
are curtailed while their domestic duties may be increased. On the 
other hand the older workers sometimes find they can use their time 
at home more advantageously under this arrangement. Since the 
orders will not be granted unless the workers join in the request, it 
would seem that on the whole they are in favor of the plan, but there 
is much difference of opinion on the matter. 

In the same factory, workers employed on neighboring machines have ex- 
pressed opposing views; indeed, the system is so linked up with domestic arrange- 


ments which vary from house to house that this diversity of opinion is not 
surprising. 
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Decline in Mortality from Pellagra Among Wage Earners 


HE Statistical Bulletin, June, 1932, published by the Metropol- 

itan Life Insurance Co., contains a report of the death rates from 
pellagra in the United States in 1930 and 1931. From the available 
data it appears that there was a decline in mortality from this cause 
during these years, at any rate for the wage-earning populations of 
the cities in those States in which pellagra is an important cause of 
death. The mortality rate from this cause has dropped also among 
the general population in three Southern States where pellagra has 
been an important cause of death. 

It is considered very remarkable that the mortality rate for the 
disease did not rise, in view of the unfavorable business conditions 
which prevailed during the two years and especially in 1931. Pellagra 
is a disease caused by a diet deficient in the vitamins normally found 
in fresh, lean meat, milk, and yeast, and the reduced incomes result- 
ing from widespread unemployment which would make these foods 
less readily obtainable would be expected to have the effect of making 
sickness and death from pellagra more common. 

No continuous trend is shown for the death rate from pellagra 
among the industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. for the 21-year period 1911 to 1931, but the highest death rates, 
4.7 and 5.9 per 100,000 for ages 1 to 74, occurred in the years 1914 and 
1915, respectively, which were years of below-average business con- 
ditions. Since that time, however, the higher mortality rates have 
not coincided with periods of reduced employment. The death rate 
from pellagra began to decline during the World War when employ- 
ment was general and wages were high, and this downward tendency 
continued to 1924 when the rate was 1.3 per 100,000. After that 
there was an upward trend to a rate of 2.5 in 1928 and 1929, but a 
decrease to 2.2 in 1930 and 1.9 in 1931—a decline which was in l!ine 
with the decline in the general death rate. 

There is a pronounced sex and color incidence shown in the mortality 
figures, the mortality among females exceeding that among males in 
both the white and colored, but with a very much greater excess 
among the colored. The mortality rate for colored persons of bot! 
sexes 1s very much greater also than of white persons, running from 
two to five times that of the white groups. The heaviest death toll 
from pellagra is exacted in the South, and particularly among that 
section of the Negro population which lives largely on an unbalanced 
diet. It is said that it is probable that the reason the death rate «id 
not increase during 1930 and 1931 is partly, at least, the result of the 
consumption of brewers’ yeast distributed by health departments. 
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Appointment of Occupational Health Council in Massachusetts ' 


N ADVISORY body to be known as the Occupational Health 
Council has been recently established in the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Labor and Industries. The council will be concerned with 
the occupational health problems of the State, the study of which has 
recently been inaugurated with the appointment of an occupational 
hygienist. ‘The members of the council include prominent represen- 
tatives of public health and industrial medical services, labor unions, 
employers’ organizations, social and welfare organizations, and insur- 
ance companies. 

In commenting upon the purpose of the council, the commissioner 
of the department said: 

We propose to give ourselves the benefit of the best advice obtainable from 
individuals and institutions concerned with the health of the working popu- 
lation, and we believe it no less important that these interests be kept informed of 
the work which we are doing. I do not anticipate the need for frequent meetings 
of the group as a whole, but hope rather for the counsel of its members as it is 
needed, their criticism as it is called for, and their support as it is merited. 

With all regard for the pressing necessity of extreme economy in government, 
Iam confident that this new undertaking of the department will more than justify 
itself in the reduction of disease arising from inadequately protected industrial 
occupations in the commonwealth. 





Recent Studies of Pulmonary Asbestosis in Germany 


N ARTICLE in The Lancet (London), July 9, 1932 (pp. 92, 93), 
gives a brief account of recent German reports on the occurrence 
of pulmonary asbestosis among factory workers. It is stated in the 
article that although before the war German physicians had noted 
that there was something unusual in pneumonoconiosis as seen in 
asbestos workers no extensive studies of such cases had been made 
until quite recently. In 1931, however, 8 cases occurring in 2 fac- 
tories in the vicinity of Dresden were described, and shortly after 52 
cases occurring in and around the same city were reported. 

The writers describing the first group of cases noted that the radio- 
graphs in the early stages of the disease showed definite small patches 
of the size of a small seed in the lower lobes of the lungs and that these 
patches tended to run together as the disease progressed. The 
physical signs which developed later were those of a basal bronchitis, 
sometimes with dry pleurisy, and it was difficult to rule out the 
possibility of tuberculosis. The writers reporting these cases con- 
sidered that the individual characteristics of asbestosis are due almost 
entirely to the chemical composition of asbestos and to the shape of 
dust particles, and suggest that the different types of asbestos may 
show different harmbat effects as is the case in silicosis. 

In the second series of cases, affecting 18 males and 34 females, 30 
showed definite changes in the lungs. The longest exposure to dust 
among this group of workers was 31 years, in a worker aged 60. 
Dyspnea was the most usual initial complaint and in 43 cases there 
was cough; night sweats were present in 12 cases; and rheumatic pains, 
headaches, and general nervous symptoms in 15. Conjunctivitis, a 
symptom which has not attracted much attention up to this time, 





! Industry, Boston, Mass., July 16, 1932, p. 5, 
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was noted in 16 cases; and among other new observations it wag 
found there was a fallin the hemoglobin count. The typical asbestosis 
bodies were found in 8 out of 28 specimens of sputum examined. 
The radiographs were divided into three stages. In the first there 
was an increase in the normal lung markings, with the appearance 
of a fine not very clearly defined network; in the second stage thiere 
was a thicker network with delicate, sharply defined opaque spots: 
and in the third stage this network was intensified to form a shadowy 
veil covering the lung. The records indicate that it takes about five 
years for moderately severe asbestosis to develop, while none of the 
workers examined who had been exposed for 10 years or more was 
free from signs of the disease. The most serious cases were found in 
the spinning sections of the factories. 

The results of examination of 33 asbestos workers in a factory in 
Berlin are reported by two other writers. In these cases nearly all 
complained of cough and sputum associated with difficult breathing, 
particularly on exertion or in foggy weather. In 16 cases there was 
loss of appetite; in 10, loss of weight; in 5 each, pain in breathing and 
palpitation of the heart; while others complained of faintness and of 
increasing pallor. Among these persons there was a previous history 
of pulmonary catarrh in 4 cases, pleurisy in 2, and peritoneal tubercu- 
losis in 1. The authors were unable to trace any close connection 
between asbestosis and tuberculosis. The findings in these cases 
agreed with the others reported, the authors noting that the severity 
of the disease depended rather upon the severity of exposure, that is, 
the amount of dust inhaled in the different processes, than upon the 
number of years of employment in the industry. In all cases, how- 
ever, asbestosis could be demonstrated radiologically when the 
patients had been employed for more than 10 years. 

In regard to the asbestosis bodies these writers agreed with two 
others who reported the results of two post-mortem examinations on 
bodies of workers employed in a factory in Minster engaged in crush- 
ing, cleaning, and spinning asbestos. It is the theory of these inves- 
tigators that the asbestosis bodies arise through the deposit, due to 
the solution of the asbestos, of a colloidal form of liberated silicic acid 
in the central core of the asbestos fiber. They consider that the 
disagreement between the chemical appearances, on the one hand, 
and the X-ray picture, on the other, is a characteristic peculiar to 
asbestosis. Even the most severe cases of the disease do not give 
as pronounced a radiological picture as that of silicosis, as the third 
stage of asbestosis shows a degree of shadowing which would have 
little clinical significance in silicosis. Itis believed by these authori- 
ties that the silicic acid acts as a chemical irritant which leads to 
fibrosis. Connective tissue is considered as particularly sensitive to 
the action of this acid, and it is suggested that when the silicates of thie 
asbestos are dissolved in the lung tissue, silicic acid is liberated, is 
taken up by the connective tissue and stimulates increased growth. 
There are two main types of asbestosis body—the “handle form,” 
with a knob at both ends, and the “carrot form,’’ which tapers at 
one end. It is suggested by one writer that the shape of the asbestos 
body depends upon the surrounding tissue, the handle form being 
produced in places where there is no movement and the carrot form 
where the tissue fluid is in motion. 
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Silicosis Among Granite Workers in Great Britain’ 


STUDY of the occurrence of silicosis in the quarrying and 

dressing of sandstone and granite was begun in Great Britain in 
1926, at which time a preliminary survey of the processes was made. 
The sandstone section was first dealt with and a report ? of that branch 
of the industry was published in 1929. The medical inquiry in the 
eranite section was undertaken in 1929, and was carried out in five 
districts which are important centers of the industry. 

The medical inquiry covered 494 workers in nine occupations who 
were employed at quarries, crushing plants, building masons’ yards, 
and monumental masons’ yards. In addition to the clinical exam- 
inations given all these workers, 211 were X-rayed. 

Clinical evidence of fibrosis of the lungs was found in 260 cases, or 
52.6 per cent of the total number of workers examined, and 36, or 17 
per cent, of the 211 workers selected for radiological examination were 
found to have silicosis. Twenty-five of these cases were found among 
cranite masons. The use of pneumatic tools in masons’ work is 
generally considered to produce more dust than ordinary hand 
tools, but the dust produced by either type of tools frequently con- 
tains at the breathing level over 90 per cent of the very fine particles 
which are most dangerous. The next most important occupation 
from the standpoint of the production of silicosis was that of crusher- 
men, in which 8 cases were found, while the remaining 3 cases were 
found in the groups of getters, drillers, and settmakers. 

Comparing the results of the medical examinations in the granite 
and the sandstone industries it was found that 59 per cent of the 
sandstone workers and 52.6 per cent of the granite workers had 
fibrosis, while the proportion of those examined radiologically who 
showed evidence of silicosis was 42 and 17 per cent, respectively. The 
higher proportion of actual and suspected cases among the sandstone 
workers is explained by the higher proportion of free silica in the dust 
to which the latter workers were exposed. In 18 of the 25 cases 
among granite masons the silicosis was in the first stage while in the 
sandstone masons 17 out of 57 cases were in this stage and the re- 
mainder in the more advanced stages. 

The following table shows the number of workers examined and the 
number of cases of fibrosis and of silicosis, by occupations: 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EXAMINED IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN THE GRANITE 
INDUSTRY AND NUMBER OF CASES OF FIBROSIS AND SILICOSIS 
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‘Great Britain. Home Office. Report on the occurrence of silicosis amongst granite workers, by Dr. 
C. L. Sutherland, Dr. 8S. Bryson, ane Dr. N. Keating. London, 1930. 
* See Labor Review, September, 1929, p. 64. 
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New Jersey Antiunion Contract Law 


N ARTICLE on anti-injunction laws in labor disputes, containing 

the text of the laws relating to antiunion contracts, was given 

in the July, 1932, issue of the Labor Review (pp. 66-88). The text 
of New Jersey antiunion contract law (Acts of 1932, ch. 244) approved 
June 14, 1932, was not received in time to be included in that article. 
In order, therefore, to make complete the list of States in which snti- 
union contract laws have been enacted, the full text of the New Jersey 
law is reproduced below. 


Acts or 1932 (CHaptTer 244) 


Section 1. Interpretation of act.—In the interpretation of this act and in 
determining the jurisdiction and authority of the courts of the State of New 
Jersey, as such jurisdiction and authority are herein defined and limited, the 
publie policy of the State of New Jersey is hereby declared as follows: 

Whereas every human being has under the thirteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States an inalienable right to the disposal of his labor free 
from interference, restraint, or coercion by or in behalf of employers of labor, 
including the right to associate with other human beings for the protection and 
advancement of their common interests as workers, and in such association to 
negotiate through representatives of their own choosing concerning the terms of 
employment and conditions of labor, and to take concerted action for their own 
protection in labor disputes; and 

Whereas under prevailing economic conditions, developed with the aid of 
governmental authority it is possible for owners of property to organize in the 
corporate and other forms of ownership association, and the unorganized workers 
are generally helpless to exercise actual liberty of contract and to protect thicir 
freedom of labor, and thereby to obtain acceptable terms of employment and 
conditions of labor, wherefore it is necessary that they have full freedom of trade- 
union organization association, and the designation of their representatives to 
negotiate terms of employment and conditions of labor, and that they be free 
from the interference, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or their ageiits, 
in the designation of such representatives or in organization or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion; therefore, the following definiticus of, and limitations upon, the jurisdiction 
and authority of the courts of the State of New Jersey are hereby enacted. 

Src. 2. Nature of contracts —Every contract, agreement, promise, or undder- 
taking, whether written or oral, express or implied, between any individual, firm, 
company, partnership, association, or corporation, and any employee or employees 
or prospective employee or employees of such individual, firm, company, partuer- 
ship, association, or corporation, whereby— 

(a) Either party or parties to such contract, agreement, promise, or undcr- 
taking, promises, undertakes, or agrees not to join, become, or remain a member 
of any labor organization or combination of employees or of any organization or 
combination of employers, or 

(b) Either party or parties to such contract, agreement, promise, or unier- 
taking, promises, undertakes, or agrees that he, it, or they will-withdraw from: an 
employment relation or relation of master and servant or of employer and 
employee in the event that he, it, or they join, become, or remain a member of 
any labor organization or combination of employees or of any organization or 
combination of employers, 

Is hereby declared to be contrary to the public policy of the State of New 
Jersey and wholly void and unenforceable and shall not provide or afford any 
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basis for the granting of any legal or equitable relief by any court of the State of 
New Jersey. a Tbh) } 

Sec. 3. Constitutionality of act—If any portion or provision of this act is 
unconstitutional or is held or declared unconstitutional, the validity of the 
remainder of this act shall not be affected thereby. 
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Laws for Protection of Wages of Employees of Contractors on 
Public Works 


N ADDITION to the various liens provided to insure to employees 
payment for labor performed, a number of States provide protec- 
tion of the wages due to employees of contractors, and also of amounts 
owing to persons supplying materials, etc., to such contractors. The 
laws in the various States are quite uniform in their provisions. In 
general such measures relate most frequently to public works and re- 
quire that contractors, prior to entering upon the prosecution of any 
work, shall give a bond to the companies with which the contract is 
made. The bond runs to the contracting company or official or even 
to the State, as the law may specify, and is for the use of persons mak- 
ing claim as laborers or material men to whom the contractor is 
indebted. 



















Law of District of Columbia 


A situ (Public Act No. 267) was approved July 7, 1932, requiring a 
contractor to whom aay contract for public buildings or other public 
works is awarded for the District of Columbia, to give a bond for the 
faithful performance of the contract and for the protection of persons 
furnishing labor and materials. The bill covers not only the construc- 
tion but also the alteration, repair, and painting and decorating of 
any public building. 

The provisions of the law are as follows: 













Any person or persons entering into a formal contract with the District of 
Columbia for the construction of any public building, or the prosecution and com- 
pletion of any public work, or for alteration and/or repairs, including painting 
and decorating, upon any public building or public work, shall be required, before 
commencing such work, to execute the usual penal bond in an amount not less than 
the contract price, with good and sufficient sureties, with the additional obliga- 
tion that such contractor or contractors shall promptly make payments to all 
persons supplying him or them with labor and materials in the prosecution of the 
work provided for in such contract; and any person, company, or corporation 
who has furnished labor or materials used in the construction or repair of any 
publie building or public work, and payment for which has not been made, shall 
have the right to intervene and be made a party to any action instituted by the 
District of Columbia on the bond of the contractor, and to have their rights and 
claims adjudicated in such action and judgment rendered thereon, subject, how- 
ever, to the priority of the claim and judgment of the District of Columbia. 

If the full amount of the liability of the surety on said bond is insufficient to 
pay the full amount of said claims and demands, then, after paying the full 
amount due the District of Columbia, the remainder shall be distributed pro rata 
among said interveners. If no suit should be brought by the District of Columbia 
within six months from the completion and final settlement of said contract, then 
the person or persons supplying the contractor with labor and maierials shall, 
upon application therefor, and furnishing affidavit to the District of Columbia 
that labor or materials for the prosecution of such work has been supplied by him 
or them, and payment for which has not been made, be furnished with a certified 
copy of said contract and bond, upon which he or they shall have a right of action, 
and shall be, and are hereby, authorized to bring suit in the name of the District 
of Columbia in the Supreme Court in the District of Columbia, irrespective of 
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the amount in controversy in such suit, and not elsewhere for his or their use anq 
benefit, against said contractor and his sureties, and to prosecute the same to fina] 
judgment and execution: Provided, That where suit is instituted by any of such 


‘creditors on the bond of the contractor it shall not be commenced until after the 


complete performance of said contract and final settlement thereof, and shal] eo 
commenced within one year after the performance and final settlement of sajq 
contract, and not later: Provided further, That where a suit is instituted by a cred. 
tor or by creditors, only one action shall be brought, and any creditor may file 
his claim in such action and be made party thereto within one year from the eox- 
pletion of the work under said contract, and not later. If the recovery on the 
bond should be inadequate to pay the amounts found due to all of said creditors, 
judgment shall be given to each creditor pro rata of the amount of the recovery. 
The surety on said bond may pay into the registry of said court, for distribution 
among said claimants and creditors, the full amount of the sureties’ liability, to 
wit, the penalty named in the bond, less any amount which said surety may have 
had to pay to the District of Columbia by reason of the execution of said bond. 
and upon so doing the surety will be relieved from further liability: And provided 
further, That in all suits instituted under the provisions of this act such persona] 
notice of the pendency of such suits, informing them of their right to intervene 
as the court may order, shall be given to all known creditors, and in addition 
thereto notice of publication in some newspaper of general circulation, published 
in the District of Columbia, for at least three successive weeks, the last publica- 
tion to be at least three months before the time limited therefor. 


Laws of Other States 


Tue following list shows for each of the various States the citation 
and the type of work to which the law applies. 


Alabama.—Publie works (Acts of 1927, Nos. 39 and 347). 

Arizona.—Street improvements (Rev. Code, 1928, sec. 523). 

Arkansas.—Public works, churches, ete. (Crawford & Moses Digest, 1921, secs. 
6912-6916; Castle’s Annot. Supp., 1931, sec. 6848a). 

California.—Publie works (Deering’s Consol. Code, 1923, Act No. 6423 (as 
amended by Acts of 1925, p. 538, Acts of 1927, p. 282, and Acts of 1929, p. 
1712)); highways (Deering’s Consol. Code, Act No. 3276 (as amended by Acts 
of 1925, p. 729, and Acts of 1927, p. 1396)). 

Colorado.—Public works (Comp. Laws, 1921, sec. 9514; Acts of 1923, ch. 155); 
railroad, reservoir or irrigation construction by private companies or corpora- 
tions (Comp. Laws, 1921, secs. 6481-6483). 

Connecticut.—Railroad construction (Rev. Gen. Stat., 1930, see. 3660); public 
structures (Rev. Gen. Stat., 1930, sec. 5109). 

Delaware.—Publie works (Acts of 1917, ch. 224). 

Florida.—Public works (Comp. Gen. Laws, 1927, sec. 5397). 

Georgia.— Public buildings and works (Acts of 1916, p. 94). 

Hawaii.—Public buildings and works (Rev. Laws, 1925, sec. 1478 (as amended by 
Acts of 1931, No. 163); sec. 2679 (as amended by Acts of 1931, No. 163)). 

Idaho.—Publiec works, amount over $200 (Comp. Stat., 1919, sec. 7341 (as 
amended by Acts of 1929, ch. 254)). 

Illinois.—Publie works (Smith-Hurd Rev. Stat., 1931, ch. 29, secs. 15, 16). 

Indiana.—Public works and improvements (Burns’ Annot. Stat., 1926, secs. 
6116, 6118, 6121 (as amended by Acts of 1931, ch. 168) ; sec. 6122 (as amended 
by Acts of 1931, ch. 168)). 

Towa.—Publie works (Code, 1931, secs. 10299-10323). 

Kansas.—Publie works (Rev. Stat., 1923, sec. 60-1413 (as amended by Acts o! 
1925, ch. 198, and Acts of 1931, ch. 227), sec. 60—1414)); private contracts 
(Rev. Stat., 1923, sec. 60-1412). 

Louisiana.—Any undertaking involving $500 or over (Acts of 1912, No. 167 (as 
amended by Acts of 1916, = 262)); drilling oil, gas, etc., wells (Acts of 1{16, 
No. 232); public works (Acts of 1918, No. 224 (as amended by Acts of 1{26, 
No. 271)); buildings generally (Acts of 1922, No. 139 (as amended by Acts v! 
1924, No. 230)). 

Maine.—Railroad construction (Rev. Stat., 1930, ch. 63, sec. 47). 

Maryland.—Publie works (Annot. Code, 1924, art. 90, sec. 14). 

Massachusetts.—Public works (Gen. Laws 1921, ch. 30, sec. 39 (as amended by 
Acts of 1922, ch. 416); ch. 149, sec. 29 (as amended by Acts of 1929, ch. 110)). 

Michigan.—Public works (Comp. Laws, 1929, sees. 13132-13135); railroad con- 
struction and repair (Comp. Laws, 1929, sec. 11394). 
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Vinnesota.—Publiec works ( Gen. Stat., 1923, sec. 9700 (as amended by Acts of 

~ 1929, ch. 369; Acts of 1931, ch. 229); secs. 9702-9704, 9705 (as amended by 
Acts of 1929, ch. 369); railroad construction and repair (Gen. Stat., 1923, secs. 
7528, 7529). 

Mississippi.—Publie works (Code 1930, secs. 5971-5976). 

Vissourt.—Publice works (Rev. Stat., 1929, secs. 2890, 2891, 7948). 

Moniana.—Publie works authorities to withhold 20 per cent to meet labor, etc., 
claims (Rev. Codes, 1921, sec. 1686; contractor’s bond required, Laws, 1931, 
ch. 20). 

Nebraska.—Publie works (Comp. Stat., 1929, sec. 52-118). 

Nevada.—Public buildings or structures when contract price is over $500 (Comp. 
Laws, 1929 (Hillyer), secs. 3760-3771; Acts of 1931, ch. 208). 

New Hampshire.—Publie works (Publie Acts of 1927, ch. 88). 

New Jersey.—Public works (Supp. to Comp. Stat., 1911-1924, sees. 107-149C 
(1), (2), (3) (as amended by Acts of 1931, ch. 318), (4)). 

New Mexico.—Publie works (Stat., 1929, secs. 17-201—17-—204). 

New York.—Canal construction (Cahill’s Consol. Laws, 1930, ch. 6, sec. 145; 
ch. 60, sec. 71). 

North Carolina.—Public works (Consol. Laws, 1919, sec. 2445 (as amended by 
Acts of 1923, ch. 100, and Acts of 1927, ch. 151)). 

North Dakota.—Public works (Comp. Laws, 1913, sec. 6832 (as amended by Acts 
of 1915, ch. 67, and Acts of 1931, ch. 100), secs. 6833-6835). 

Ohio—Publie works (Gen. Code, 1932, secs. 2365-1—2365—4, 3298-15h, 6947). 

Oklahoma.—Publie works (Comp. Stat., 1931, sees. 10983, 10984). 

Oregon. —Publie works (Code, 1930, secs. 49-701, secs. 67-1101 (as amended by 
Acts of 1931, ch. 280)). 

Pennsylvania.—Publie works (Stat., 1920, sec. 15854 (as amended by Acts of 
1925, No. 292, and Acts of 1929, No. 114), sec. 15855, sec. 19207 (as amended 
by Acts of 1921, No. 277; Acts of 1929, No. 490, and Acts of 1931, Nos. 130 
and 353); Acts of 1929, No. 446, sec. 564 (as amended by Acts of 1931, No. 146) 
and No. 175, sec. 2408h (as amended by Acts of 1931, No. 144); Acts of 1931, 
No. 294; No. 317, see. 1905; No. 321; and No. 331, sec. 1804); work on borough 
contracts (Acts of 1927, No. 336 (as amended by Acts of 1931, Nos. 145 and 
293)). 

Philippine Islands.—Publie works (Pub. Laws, 1931, No. 3688). 

South Dakota.—Publie works (Comp. Laws 1929, secs. 5885, 8215, 8215A). 

Tennessee.—Public works (Code, 1932, secs. 7955-7958). 

Texas —Publie buildings or works, (Rev. Civ. Stat., 1925, art. 5160 (as amended 
by Acts of Extra Sess., 1927, ch. 39, and Acts of 1929, ch. 226), sees. 5161-5164). 

Utah.—Publie buildings or works’(Comp. Laws, 1917, sees. 3753-3755). 

Vermont.—Railroad construction (Gen. Laws, 1917, sec. 5153). 

Virginia.—Publie works (Acts of 1932, ch. 275). 

Washington.—Public works (Codes and Stats., 1910, secs. 1159, 1160, 1161 (as 
amended by Acts of 1915, ch. 28); Acts of 1915, ch. 167; Acts of 1921, ch. 166; 
Acts of 1927, ch. 220). 

West Virginia.—Publie works (Code, 1931, ch. 38, art. 2, sec. 39). 

Wisconsin.—Public works (Stat., 1931, secs. 289.16, 289.53). 

Wyoming.—Public works (Rey. Stat., 1931, secs. 95-201—95-204); irrigation 
work (Rev. Stat., 1931, sec. 122-601 (as amended by Acts of 1931, ch. 73), 
sec. 122-602 (as amended by Acts of 1931, ch. 73), see. 122-603). 


| United States—Public works (U. S. Comp. Stat., 1916, sec. 6923). 


—_—__—=—9 0-0 ___ 
Texas Prevailing Wage Law Declared Unconstitutional 


HE District Court of the United States for the Western 

District of Texas, Austin Division, has held illegal the Texas 
current wage rate statute (Penal Code, arts. 1580 and 1581) in a 
recent case brought before it (Christy-Dolph et al. v. Gragg, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics of Texas; Opinion of Judges). 

Several contractors engaged upon construction work on buildings 
of the University of Texas applied to the court for an injunction to 
restrain the State labor commissioner from enforcing the prevailing 
wage law. The contractors alleged that they were under a binding 
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written contract entered into by the board of regents of the nj. 
versity of Texas to construct six buildings on the grounds of tho 
campus of the university at a total contract price aggregating mor. 
than a million dollars. The plaintiff in the case alleged that while 
carrying.out contracts the contractors were employing certain skille 
and unskilled laborers at various rates of pay which they had ag. 
certained and determined on investigation prior to the submitting 
of the bids and entering upon the contracts with the board of regents. 
The contractors claimed that at the rates they were paying they were 
able to secure more workmen than really needed. In addition they 
alleged that the State commissioner of labor, after a public hearing 
to determine the current rate of wages in the city of Austin, arb. 
trarily fixed a much higher wage scale than the contractors were 
paying. The commissioner of labor called upon the contractors to 
inaugurate the scale of wages fixed by him, and, upon their refusal 
to do so, threatened to institute suits against them under the statu- 
tory law of Texas. As a basis for their suit, the contractors alleged 
that the current wage statute as applied to them was void and that 
the enforcement of the law would cause irreparable damage and 
deprive them of their liberty without due process of law. 

Article 1580 of the Penal Code of Texas deals with contracts made 
by or on behalf of the State or any political subdivision thereof with 
any corporation, etc., for the performance of any work. The law, 
in addition to stating that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work, 
provides also, in part, that not less than the current rate of waves 
for like work in the locality where the work is being performed shill 
be paid to the laborers, etc., so employed for any political body, 
and every contract hereafter made must comply with the require- 
ments of the statute. Article 1581 of the code refers mainly to the 
penalties for violations of the act. 

The contractors assailed the provisions of article 1580 on the 
ground that the term “‘not less than the current rate of per hour 
wages for like-work” and the term ‘‘in the locality where the work 
is being performed” are vague, indefinite, and uncertain and no 
definite criterion is furnished by which they can be guided. They 
state that the enforcement of such a statute would deprive them of 
their liberty and property without due process of law and also that 
the statutes provide no ascertainable standard of guilt. 

The district court of the United States, in an opinion by District 
Judge McMillan, said that there was no doubt that the present case 
was ruled by a decision of the United States Supreme Court in an 
Oklahoma case (Connally v. General Construction Co., 269 U. 5. 
385) in which the decision was adverse to the law.!. That case was 
practically identical with the one under consideration and was 
challenged on substantially the same grounds. It is perfectly obvious 
in the present case, he said, that— 

From the findings of fact which have heretofore been made that the wages 
paid for labor such as that involved here, even adopting the city of Austin as 
the locality intended, varied to a great extent. The term ‘current rate of 
wages,’ as used in the statute and as the same must be applied to the plaintiffs 
in this particular case, furnishes absolutely no definite criterion by whic! the 
parties concerned can be guided in determining whether they are or are not 


complying with the law. Furthermore, it is equally obvious that the term 
‘locality where the work is being performed,”’ as used in the statute, fixes 10 
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1 See U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 417, p. 139, 
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definite area of which all parties may be apprised, nor does the evidence here 
aid the matter any, as the testimony leaves the question of the locality as vague 
and indefinite as the statute itself. 


The commissioner of labor, however, relied upon the decision in 
the case of Ruark v. International Union of Operating Engineers 
(146 Atl. 797). This case arose in the Supreme Court of Maryland, 
and that court refused to follow the reasoning of the Supreme Court 
of the United States with regard either to the ‘‘current rate of per 
diem wages” or ‘‘the locality where the work is performed.” In 
regard to this, Judge McMillan pointed out the expressions in the 
Ruark case were merely dicta and were so recognized even by the 
Maryland court delivering the opinion. He cited several cases in 
which the Connally case was referred to with approval, and in none 
of these cases was it shown that the United States Supreme Court 
had indicated the slightest intention of receding in any particular 
from the doctrines announced in the Connally case. 

The commissioner of labor relied on two other sections of the 
Texas statutes to substantiate his contention in the case. Articles 
5150 and 5179, he contended, gave him the power to hold a hearing 
and to determine the current wage rate in the particular locality. 
The court, however, was of the opinion that the statutes last men- 
tioned neither accomplished nor attempted to accomplish any such 
result as that alleged by the commissioner. They were merely 
intended, the court said, to relate to the supervision of sanitary and 
health conditions in designated places. 

The court, in concluding the opinion, stated that there was nothing 
in articles 1580 and 1581 of the Criminal Code which says that the 
current rate of wages shall be the rate fixed by the commissioner of 
labor after a hearing. The employee, it was stated, would be in no 
way protected under the statutes by following the judgment of the 
commissioner as to what constituted the proper rate and— 

He would be just as safe in following his own opinion, as in the last analysis, 
under the statutes attacked, the question as to what is the current rate in the 
locality would have to be determined by a court or jury in each case as it came 
up. His only protection in following the decision of the commissioner would lie 
in the fact that the commissioner himself might not elect to institute the prose- 


cution. The rights of the parties can not be permitted to hang on such an 
arbitrary and slender thread as this. 


It was pointed out in the Connally case that the commissioner of 
labor of a ea attempted to make an investigation concerning 
the wages paid, just as the commissioner of labor of Texas did in this 
case. The Oklahoma commissioner in the Connally case claimed to 
be acting under a statute of the State which imposed on him the duty 
of carrying into effect all labor laws. As in the Connally case, so 
also in this case, after the wage scale had been fixed, the commissioner 
threatened a prosecution. The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Connally case brushed aside the contentions of the commis- 
sioner of labor in Oklahoma, holding that the statute on its face was 
unconstitutional. 

Judge McMillan was of the opinion that his court was bound by 
that decision, and therefore held that the Texas prevailing wage rate 
law was also unconstitutional. 

The commissioner of labor statistics of Texas, in a communication 
to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, states that the case 
will be appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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Repeal of National Trades-Union Act 


‘ee national trades-union law was repealed by an act of Concres 
(Public Act No. 306) on July 22, 1932. The original law wa: 
passed on June 29, 1886 (24 U.S. Stat. L. 86), and permitted the 
incorporation of associations of working people in the follow 


ing 
terms: 


For the purpose of aiding its members to become more skillful and efficient 
workers, the promotion of their general intelligence, the elevation of their Char. 


acter, the regulation of their wages and their hours and conditions of labor, th, 
protection of their individual rights in the prosecution of their trade or trades 
the raising of funds for the benefit of sick, disabled, or unemployed members, oy 


the families of deceased members, or for such other object or objects for whic) 


working people may lawfully combine, having in view their mutual protection o; 
benefit. 

According to statements made in Congress, no trade-union has 
ever incorporated under the law and no actual benefit has accrued to 
the trade-unions. Instead, private corporations fraudulently seek. 
ing to do business under a Federal statute have sprung up in places 
outside the jurisdiction of the law, which was the District of Colum- 
bia. These companies were never intended to be authorized by this 
law, and much harm was thought to have been done from the enact- 
ment of the original law. The effect of repealing the act, therefore. 
is to prevent the continuance of such fraudulent practices. 


_ oo oe 


Extension of Appropriation for Federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation 


approved June 30, 1932, which amended an act of June 2. 
1920 (41 U. S. Stat. L. 735), as subsequently amended, entitled 
“An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment.” 

The new act is merely an extension of the original vocational 
rehabilitation law of 1920 and provides appropriations for the use of 
the States to June 30, 1937. This act does not become effective, 
however, until July 1, 1933, when an appropriation of $1,000,000 is 
provided for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1934, 1935, 
1936, and 1937. The appropriations for the use of the States for 
vocational rehabilitation of persons injured in industry, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1933, was provided for under the provisions o! 
chapter 414 of an act of June 9, 1930 (46 U.S. Stat. L. 524). The sums 
are to be allotted to the States as heretofore, namely, in the proportion 
which their populations bear to the total population of the United 
States according to the last preceding United States census. 

Section 3 of the act as approved amends section 5 of the act of 
June 2, 1920, as amended (U.S. C., title 29, sec. 34), by providing 
that the Secretary of the Treasury shall hereafter pay to the States 
the allotted amount of money in equal semiannual payments on the 
Ist day of July and January of each year instead of quarterly as 
formerly. 


HE Seventy-second Congress passed a bill (Public Act No. 222 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Law 


HE home loan bank law approved on July 22, 1932 (Public Act 

No. 304), provides in general for a method of financing home 
building and home loans. Activity in home building and a conse- 
quent increase in employment are expected to result from the law. 

A Federal Home Loan Bank Board is provided for, composed of 
five members appointed by the President. The persons chosen to 
serve are: Franklin W. Fort, New Jersey, chairman; William E. 
Best, Pennsylvania; Dr. John M. Gries, Ohio; Nathan Adams, 
Texas; and H. Morton Bodfish, Illinois. 

The act provides that the board shall divide the United States into 
from 8 to 12 districts, in each of which a Federal home loan bank 
shall be established. 

Membership in these district banks is open, upon subscription of a 
certain amount of the bank’s stock, to building and loan associations, 
savings and loan associations, cooperative banks, homestead asso- 
ciations, Insurance companies, or savings banks. 

Any institution eligible to membership may borrow from the home 
loan bank on notes secured by home mortgage collateral. The 
resources of the home loan banks, on the other hand, are secured 
by the issuance of notes and debentures, which are backed by the 
obligations of members, mortgages pledged as securities, and the 
capital of the home loan banks. 

The management of each of the home loan banks is vested in a 
board of 11 directors, all of whom must be citizens of the United 
States and residents of the district in which the bank is located. 
Two of these directors are to be appointed by the Federal board; 
the remaining 9 are (after 1932) to be elected by the member insti- 
tutions, and each director so elected must be a director of a member 
institution. 

Analysis of Act 


Title of act—Federal home loan bank act. 

Creation of Federal board.—The board is to consist of five members appointed 
by the President, at a salary of $10,000 each. 

Duties and powers.—The board is directed to supervise the home loan banks; 
make rules governing them; levy a semiannual assessment to cover its expenses; 
require reports (at least semianually) of the condition of the home loan banks, 
and issue periodic statements regarding them; and issue annual reports to Con- 
gress. Other duties of the board include the periodic examination of State 
laws governing conditions under which banking institutions are permitted to be 
formed; the promulgation of rules relative to assignments, etc., of the obligations 
of borrowing institutions to the bank; and the approval and determination of 
interest rates to be paid by the home loan banks. 

Establishment of home loan banks.—Not less than 8 nor more than 12 districts 
to be formed, in each of which a home loan bank shall be established. 

Membership.—Any building and loan association, savings and loan asso- 
ciation, cooperative bank, homestead association, insurance company, or savings 
bank may apply for membership, provided it is organized under a State or 
Federal law, or is subject to State inspection and regulation, and makes long-term 
home mortgage loans. Any home owner unable to obtain mortgage money from 
any other source may obtain it from any home loan bank organized under the act, 
as long as the Federal Government holds stock in the bank. Any building and 
loan association not subject to regulation may become eligible to membership by 
submitting to such regulation and inspection. National banks, trust companies, 
or other banking organizations are not permitted to subscribe for stock of any 
Federal home loan bank. 

Capital stock, etc-—Each district home loan bank shall have a minimum capital 
of $5,000,000, with shares of $100 par value. The original stock subscription for 
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membership must be an amount equal to 1 per cent of the aggregate unpaid pring;. 
pal of the subscriber’s home mortgage loans, with a minimum subscription of $1,509 
Any part of the minimum capital not subscribed for by members within 30 day, 
after the books have been opened for subscription must be taken by the Secretapy 
of the Treasury; for this purpose the sum of $125,000,000 is made available fro, 
funds of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Stock subscriptions may }, 
paid for either in cash, at the time of application, or in installments, one-four) 
at time of filing of application and one-fourth every four months. When thp 
amount of capital of a home loan bank paid in by members equals the amoyy; 
paid in by the Secretary of the Treasury, the bank must apply toward the pay. 
ment and retirement of the shares held by the Government 50 per cent of all sums 
paid in as capital until all of the capital stock held by the United States is retired 
at par. 

A member may withdraw six months after filing intention to do so. The board 
may also remove any member bank for cause. 

In the distribution of dividends, all stock of any home loan bank shall share, anq 
no preference is allowed, except that stock subscribed for by the United States jg 
entit . to dividends at the rate of 2 per cent annually, cumulative from the invest. 
ment date. 

Advances by home loan banks.—Any institution eligible for membership has the 
right to apply for advances. The home loan banks are authorized to make 
advances upon the security of home mortgages, within certain restrictions. 

Limitations on advances.—If the loan is secured by an amortized home mort- 
gage, or shares of stock are pledged as security, both of which run for eight years 
or more, 60 per cent of the unpaid principal, but not to exceed 40 per cent of the 
value of the real estate, may be advanced. If the loan, however, is secured by a 
mortgage given in respect to any other home mortgage loan, the amount of the 
advance is limited to 50 per cent of the unpaid principal or not to exceed 30 per 
cent of the real-estate value. The value of the real estate is of the time the ad- 
vance is made. Advances are to be made upon the secured note or obligation 
of the borrowing institution, which is to bear interest at a rate fixed by the board. 
An institution applying for an advance must agree to pay off all advances, with 
interest and costs according to the terms of the agreement. | 

Additional limitations —A home mortgage shall not be accepted as collateral 
for an advance if the mortgage has more than 15 years to run, or if the real-state 
value exceeds $20,000, or if the mortgage is overdue more than six months when 
presented. 

Powers, eic., of banks.—Federal home loan banks are empowered to borrow 
money and to issue bonds and debentures, etc., and are jointly and severally 
liable for their payment. All such obligations are exempt from taxation, both 
as to principal and interest, but are not obligations of the United States and are 
not guaranteed by the Federal Government. Each home loan bank must carry 
to a reserve account, semiannually, 20 per cent of the net earnings until the reserve 
equals the paid-in capital, after which only 5 per cent is required to be added. 
A Federal home loan bank is not permitted to transact a general banking business 
or any business not expressly authorized by the act. 

Violations.—For violations of the act, penalties are provided by fine or im- 
prisonment, according to the degree and kind of guilt. 
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Extension of British Coal-Mine Legislation 


€ ie Ministry of Labor Gazette, in its issue for June, 1932 (p. 208), 
states that the coal mines bill, 1932, had passed its third reading 
in the House of Commons and had gone to the House of Lords. ‘The 
principal purpose of the bill is to continue two earlier laws which 
would otherwise have lapsed this year. It first prolongs until Decem- 
ber 31, 1937, Part I of the coal mines act, 1930, which would normally 
expire at the end of this year. This regulates the production, supply, 
and sale of coal in Great Britain by means of a central coordinating 
scheme, with district schemes operating in the several coal fields.’ 


— 





1 For an account of the organization and effectiveness of schemes formed under this legislation, see |.3b0r 
Review, Noveraber, 1931, p. 81. 
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The second part provides that the 7%-hour day shall continue in 
effect until the coming into operation of an act to ratify the Geneva 
convention. This convention would have the effect of limiting the 
hours of underground workers in coal mines to 7% hours, “bank to 
bank,” which is equivalent to 7% hours under the methods of calcula- 
tion used in Great Britain. The act of 1931, which is modified by 
this section, had — that the hours of underground work should 
be 74 a day until July 7, 1932, or until the coming into effect of an 


act to give force to the Geneva convention, whichever period should 
prove to be the shorter. 





INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Accidents in Cement Manufacturing in 1931 


TATISTICS of accidents occurring in the cement manufacturing 

industry in 1931, compiled by the Portland Cement Association 
and published in its Accident Prevention Magazine for the second 
quarter of 1932, show a reduction in frequency rates but an increase 
in severity rates in 1931 as compared with 1930. 

The following table covers the 5-year period 1927 to 1931, converted 
to conform to the standard measurement of 1,000,000 man-hours’ 
exposure for frequency rates and 1,000 man-hours’ exposure for 
severity rates: 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY 
RATES IN CEMENT MANUFACTURING, 1927 TO 1931, BY YEARS 


[Frequency rates are based on 1,000,000 hours’ exposure; severity rates on 1,000 hours’ exposur: 
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136 | 93, 871, 081 0. 32 36 | 15. 30 
136 | 85, 796, 645 3: .39] 2: 985 | 11. 48 
138 | 75, 739, 429 : 10. 27 
128 | 69, 727, 954 3] £26 6. 97 
100 | 38, 099, 084 .45| 2.68| 237] 6.22 



































The table shows a continuous yearly decline in frequency rates for 
all cases for the period, but severity rates increased in the years 1928 
and 1929, dropped during 1930, and increased again during 1931 above 
the 1927 figure. 

Table 2 shows the relation of accidents to length of service for the 
several years and affords a study of the liability of inexperienced 
workers (i. e., with less than six months’ service). The improvement 
during the year 1931 over previous years may be attributed to the 
fact that a relatively larger number of more experienced workers were 
employed. 


TABLE 2.—FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN CEMENT MANUFACTURING, 
ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF SERVICE, 1927 TO 1931 








Length of service 1927 1928 1929 





ETT. CRIA GS ELEC NE TN 347 273 205 
6 months to 1 year 139 97 69 
1 year to 2 years 170 119 87 
eS onan cnkidwnecgthbdnnginddbancnsin tie 250 208 130 
5 years to 10 years 151 153 110 
10 years and over 86 97 100 


947 701 




















1 Taken from 199 reports out of 214. 
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The following table shows the cause of injury and the nature of 
injury for the 214 accidents which occurred in 1931: 


TABLE 3.-DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENTS IN CEMENT MANUFACTURING, BY 
7 NATURE OF INJURY AND CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS, 1931 











———— —— 
— 


Num- 
Item ber of 
cases 





—_—_ 


Nature of injury: Causes of accidents—Continued. 
“TT ee ing incl itp Sinn ibe WM oc os ce eceneede 
Permanent partial disabilities ------- 2 Falling objects 
Fractures. ..-.-.-... hi ids.t aren ted iies swat cotauckone 
Severe cuts, bruises, burns, ete j Flying material 
I iiiad nnn «<1 vetsupea bene 2 Heat 
Eye injuries, temporary ---- Hot substances 
Minor cuts, bruises, burns, etc F Machinery 
Objects handled 
Tolasis. <-- Strains from lifting 
= =|| Trucks, rolling stock, etc 
Causes of aecidents: || Other causes 
Caught between objects__..--------- 
Cement dust-.---- Total 

















The data show an increase in the average days lost per accident 
from 40.7 in 1930 to 42.7 in 1931, while the average number of accidents 
per plant declined from 3.43 in 1930 to 2.14 in 1931. 


Infected Injuries in Maine, 1931 


NE of every 13 injuries reported in 1931 involved infections, 
according to the May, 1932, issue of the Industrial Safety Bulletin, 
published by the Department of Labor and Industry of Maine. 
Figures taken from a study of the 13,912 injuries, reported to the 
industrial commission during 1931, show that the highest percentage 
in the 25 industries listed occurred in the canning industry, 22.6 per 
cent of all injuries developing infection. The shoe industry ranked 
second, with 18 per cent, and the laundry industry third, with 15.3 per 
cent. The lowest percentage was found in woods operations, 1.57 per 
cent. Bridge construction, with 2.42 per cent, and boat and canoe 
building, with 2.78 per cent, were the next lowest. Nine of the 
industries were above the average for all industries, which was 7.82 
per cent, while the other 16 industries showed lower percentages. 
Attention is called to the facts that the “trivial” scratches and 
punctures of one month are sometimes the amputations of the next 
month, and that freedom from infection is had only when the highest 
plant authority establishes a plant first-aid wliey and demands 
compliance therewith. 
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The following table shows the percentages of infections following 
injury in the various industries: 














PROPORTION OF INDUSTRIAL INJURIES INFECTED IN MAINE, 1931, BY IN} STRY 
| 
Per cent Per cent 
Industry of injuries Industry lof i tries 
infected | it fected 
| 

Ns. qdutscisttighos dacdbaneenieant 22. 60 || Public employees -__---__-_____- | 5 99 
i antieninciinae seman enniiesdibon wits 18.00 || Pulp and paper --_........-.-..-- nia 4 
Laundries__---_- LE Pea ee ee 15. 30 || Printers__------ { > 
EET ES TIS A 11.68 || Building construction. 1 5) 
a 11.14}] Quarrying—finishing_- { 97 
Ee iter ES LER ers 9.70 || Road construction 3 
ha atari edlcianintlcaenaepiltintedtth 8. 96 || Public utilities__...____- ( 
Miscellaneous- ---------- pa ave casi tie diets 8. 90 || Structural steel______-_-_- ah 9 99 
| Ra ee ee eee 8.10 || Boats and canoes______--_-_-___- 2 7 
RIS Se Re SRS ares 7.60 || Bridge construction____-_--_-- 9 49 
I id icine 7. 57 || Woods operations ___..-......_--_- 1.57 
Foundry and machine shops- ----------- 6. 34 mings 
tina LS Vee ae ea 6.03 All industries, average_-___- > 7 99 
china te ttent an sectuceaeeeeaions 5. 75 ; 














Accidental Deaths in New York, 1929-30 


ULLETIN 175, prepared by the division of industrial hygiene, 
New York Department of Labor, presents a summary of fatali- 
ties and their causes for the year ending June 30, 1930. 

The total accident cases closed during the year numbered 109,848, 
of which 1,348, or 1.2 per cent, were fatal and permanent total dis- 
ability cases. 

Table 1 shows the proportion of injuries which resulted in death 
or permanent disability and the industry groups in which these 
occurred, while Table 2 shows the causes of the 1,348 fatal and 
permanent total disability cases. 


TABLE 1.—COMPENSATED DEATH AND PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY CASES IN 
NEW YORK, 1929-30, AND RELATION TO TOTAL CASES, BY INDUSTRY GROUPs 


s 




















Death and perma- 
nent total disabil- 
ity cases 

Number of ; ? 
Industry group as———_ ——__ 
types Per cent 

Number of total 

CaSe5 

EFL TEE ELLE ELLEN POR LE LRG GG TER, 40, 823 
II bik ek be ee het bt ht coun nnecdbadsnnebeebeestosss 24, 576 
Transportation and public utilities___-_-..........-...-------------- 16, 941 
ey EE WOTTON ote cncdinpemisbbowenctusa 14, 124 
GE 2 vcleeeadglndden oct tennliswp scene bedlnia = apbaiabininandsn diel 11, 172 
ae adi orca. ae pti a: inant ereemaddiciaetatreoncsiblitiae it eoncessebadiandiah aie iantininlea- at vietetahadl 2, 212 

sists: <p-acsssilip tics eich lina ey Laccnceviii dace alaciisia aot 109, 848 











1 Includes 40 permanent total disabilities, 
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COMPENSATED FATAL AND PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY CASES IN 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 




















E 2. 
Tas NEW YORK, 1929-30, BY CAUSE OF INJURY 
eo ay Number | Per cent 
Cause of injury of cases | of total 
aes Bee ptbiacicniice 
flandling objects I a a el 112 8. 31 
Falls of W orkers_. Oe meee meme cece eee es eces ecco sec ce were soseewceceseesccosccescesee= 334 24. 78 
eC Rs 2.06 chendsnnnd cenidecnssehiehsmteeeeaiis apenas ict soe Vere” 224 16, 62 
VehicleS..--------- : pics sveteds Beis y- eons tis paseich ale iaciecabaciens ipa 332 24. 63 
Falling objects. - -- peewee mew anew em w ee ce meson nse nnnececece-nseseee we wcesenenecce- 128 9. 49 
pangerous and harmful substances-------.......------------ ; PR a vt ae oe hE Ey, 164 12. 16 
eging Oli Gils MEORUMG COQUOUD. .. 8 anes cnnot nde denossedbstosececeseceesseses< 9 . 67 
SOT MIE on hn0s05t~ dabpencessspdepnsobetsntetntanentnnwesnstinnhesaeuareie 45 3. 34 
Ct EE I ie ee Cee FRA ee ee ey ET ee TR kay ey S| 1, 348 100. 00 


A special study has been made of 100 selected fatalities reported 
fom plants employing 48,114 workers, or an average of 481 workers 
per fatality. Among the various possible factors investigated was 
the size of the plant in relation to fatality. Table 3 shows that the 
relative number of deaths in small plants was very high, but it 
is felt that this can not be considered conclusive without further 
investigation. 


TasLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF 100 FATALITIES IN NEW YORK, 1929-30, BY SIZE OF PLANT 


























- — Per cent Average 
aga wee Total work-| fatalities | number of 
Number of employees of A. ified ers em- are of employees 
ao ployed workers per 
' exposed fatality 
Ee a ee ee ee ae a 31 345 &. 99 11 
% to 50 employees... ___- LER “Yen den dlets We rat 5 178 2. 81 36 
51 to 100 employees__.__..._...-...-- ieee 6 hes 16 1, 202 1. 33 75 
101 to 250 employees.................-. SE 15 2, 546 . 59 170 
Sh IO oo a cicokia nd ip swbindendtbuanawaler y 3, 150 . 29 350 
501 to 1,000 employees_____.........--- RAEN SUNY Fae ALES « 11 8, 025 .14 730 
| TEER AAAS SET OBIE RR GAA 13 32, 668 . 04 2, 513 
sib cia d> once hc ewamatibiiecssuenadeions 100 48, 114 .21 | 481 





All of the persons involved in this special study were men, and their 
ages ranged from 15 to 79 years, with an average of 42, which is con- 
siderably over the average age of workers in the manufacturing 
industry as a whole. Seven were under 20 years, 40 were between 20 


and 40 years, 35 were between 40 and 60 years, and 18 were over 60 
years. 

The data disclose a relatively high rate of accidents among the 
dlder employees, and also the surprising fact that 10 of the 100 
killed were foremen, an occupation that ordinarily would demand 
consideration for safety. 















































WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
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Compensation Denied for Injuries Received in Employment Not 
Incidental to Office 


SOMEWHAT unusual angle of workmen’s compensation o¢- 
curred in New Jersey in the case of Van Devander v. West Side 
M. E. Church (160 Atl. 763). 


A claim for workmen’s compensation was made by a minister who i ™ 
was pastor of the West Side Methodist Episcopal Church in Jersey 9 P™™ 
City. The Workmen’s Compensation Bureau of New Jersey fag °" 
awarded compensation for injuries alleged to have been sustained as fa! 
the result of an accident arising out of and in the course of his employ. &. 
ment. in} 

An appeal from the bureau’s decision was made to the Supreme Igy 2°" 
Court of New Jersey. It appeared that the minister was igjured on A 
November 11, 1930, while removing a heavy barrel from the cellar the 
of the parsonage. The question presented to the supreme court was § *" 
whether or not the accident was one arising out of and in the course cost 
of the employment. The court reviewed the contract of employ- a 
ment and the method by which the minister was to carry on his work fy ™ 
in the parsonage. He was granted a stated salary, and out of this My" 
amount the sum of $700 was deducted, presumably for rent, etc. As Hi oo) 
no janitor service was specified in the contract, he was required to do A} 


all work about the house, including the care of the furnace, himself. 
According to his own testimony, he was required to keep the house in 
condition fur use by the members of his parish, as the house was used 
for various parish meetings. 

The Supreme Court of = Jersey set aside the award of the com- 
pensation bureau and held that it was an error to hold that the acci- 
dent arose out of the employment. The court reasoned that the 
claimant was performing a household duty for his own benefit, which 
he would have been required to perform if he lived in a house owned 
by himself. The court cited the case of Bryant v. Fissell (86 Atl. 
458), in which the workmen’s compensation act was said to cover only 
risks which are within the ordinary scope of the particular employment 
in which the workman is employed. The court was of the opinion 
that the duty which the claimant was performing when injured was 
not incidental to his office. The court also cited a case in New York 
State (Lauterbach v. Jarett, 178 N. Y. S. 480), in which a janitress 


was injured by the falling of plaster while in her own apartment, m... 
which was furnished to her. The court in that case held that in no Mu 
sense could it be said that she was janitress of her own apartment by 
merely because the accident happened in the building in which: she Do 

01 


was acting as janitress; that she was acting in a dual capacity; and 
that her personal relations to her family who were living in one o! the 
apartments were distinct and separate from her relations to her e1- 
ployers. 
558 
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The New Jersey Supreme Court was of the opinion that the reason- 
ing in the New York case was sound and that the minister in the case 
ynder consideration was at the time of the accident performing an 
act personal to himself and not connected with his employment. It 
therefore set aside the judgment of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bureau of New Jersey awarding compensation. 
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Report of Workmen’s Compensation Board of British Columbia 


HE report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the Province 
of British Columbia for the calendar year 1931 shows a reduction 
of 22 per cent in the number of accidents causing a time loss of more 
than three days. A total of 25,877 claims was filed in 1931, as com- 
pared with 33,285 in 1930. Fatal accidents, however, show a decrease 
for the year of 55 per cent, with a total of 125 in 1931, as against 219 
in 1927, 251 in 1928, 253 in 1929, and 277 in 1930. 

The report also shows that about 2,500 first-aid cases were reported 
in 1931, for which no claims were filed, as the time loss involved did 
not exceed three working-days. 

A distribution of lost-time accidents for 1931 places 30 per cent of 
them in the lumber industry; construction and general manufacturing 
were next, each charged with 11 per cent of the total. The average 
cost of all temporary disability cases is given as $95.62. 

The following table summarizes the number of cases closed in 1931, 
with amount of compensation awarded, by industry group, and the 
extent of disability: 


COMPENSABLE ACCIDENT CASES CLOSED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1931 AND 
AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION AWARDS, BY INDUSTRY GROUP AND EXTENT OF 
DISABILITY 











Extent of disability 

















Fatal P — par- | Temporary total 
Industry group " 

Num-} Compen- |Num-| Compen- | Num-| Compen- 

berof| sation berof; sation ber of sation 

cases| awards j|cases} awards cases awards 
Logging, lumber, and paper_...---..-------- 46 | $82,792.73 | 293 |$337, 877.41] 3,806 | $426, 632. 41 
ES SES IEE Sree eer pa 4| 33,024. 61 37 | 45, 485. 02 709 64, 166. 73 
Metal mining, quarrying, stone and clay prod- 

oo ireipndcbibuighinwess wimints Sihimendichiont 10 34, 644. 62 44 50, 153. 91 551 66, 954. 98 
Iron and steel] products.............-.-..-.-..- 2 5, 455. 46 35 | 26, 265. 83 516 40, 860. 25 
General manufacturing..............-.......-- 3 | 11, 403. 13 64 | 64,028.15] 1,385 83, 821. 92 
Construction and shipbuilding..............-- 4] 34,570.71 78 | 92,350.88 | 1,377] 147, 162.43 
i line 5 | 17,425.70 29 | 38, 377. 86 322 40, 380. 37 
Navigation and stevedoring_.._..........__-- 5 | 30,681.13 39 | 51,741. 23 664 85, 219. 40 
Canadian Pacific system ...................__- 16 | 74, 403. 79 42| 40,028.37 {| 1,001 81, 703. 91 
Grand Trunk Pacific and Canadian National 

le Eg ai 4] 11,169.15 13 | 23, 968. 57 245 22, 575. 17 
Provincial employees..............--.-.-.-.--- 7 | 20,095. 75 31 | 34, 646. 05 863 60, 881. 77 
Municipal employees... .............--.------ 1 | 16, 586. 17 28 | 34, 263. 63 954 59, 822. 40 
Fishing and products. __.........-..--.---.-- 1 100. 00 21] 25,517.98 249 29, 617. 57 
Explosives and chemicals. ................-. ANS Ee be Se 7 747. 22 
Great Northern system _____.......-_..___-- OA. cums 1 807. 54 10 986. 14 
Dominion employees_-_.........--.--------- ¥ 1 100. 00 1 568. 27 37 3, 043. 00 
Northern Alberta Railways..............--.--  } ee SREY SES. 9 292. 47 

ERTS EC SRE ESS 109 | 372, 452.95 | 756 | 866,080.70 | 12, 705 |1, 214, 868. 14 
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Development of Cooperative Credit Societies in 1931 


ELOW are given the results of an inquiry by the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics as to the 1931 operations of credit societies in the 
United States. The data were in all cases obtained from the State 
office to which the credit union law requires the societies to report, 
Inquiries were directed to 32 States. ‘Data were received from 20 
States, and, with the exception of Alabama, Indiana, and North 
Carolina, include all of the States which are the most important in 
credit-union development. 

As is seen, data are lacking on important points in several of the 
States. This is because the law does not require the societies to report 
on these points. 

Table 1 shows that the credit unions in the 18 States which reported 
as to number of members had a combined membership of nearly 
270,000. The combined share capital in 19 States was over $15,000 (00 
and the total resources amounted to more than $33,000,000. 

Massachusetts still remains the leading credit-union State; but 
while New York still holds second place in point of number of socie- 
ties, Illinois is rapidly gaining and as regards aggregate share capital 
exceeded New York at the end of 1931. 


_—_ 


Calif 

lori 
Geor' 
Illino 
Jowa 
Kans 
Mass 
Mich 
Mini 
Miss 
Mon 
Nebr 
New 
New 
New 
Rhoc 
Texa 
Virgi 
West 
Wisc 


TABLE 1.—MEMBERSHIP AND RESOURCES OF CREDIT UNIONS, 1931, BY STATES 





























Num- 
State ber of | Number of | Share capi-| Guaranty 
? credit | members tal fund 
unions 
SES eee ast pee siete ahaa ekwasie 37 8, 521 $449, 071 $16, 886 
ES ESN. SA STEEN MER eR Yue. # 6 854  £ io 
nice 5d entercanshsteabaitaiairanaaupubeinnsabineyien 44 7, 838 456, 884 30, 808 
SERRE SSE PRE aera eA ee 92 19, 423 1, 079, 155 52, 539 
Da iadephnis ohn heigiandsar rin wep paliieibbngenacte ditignin ooauth ali igtal 62 5, 558 265, 843 , 608 
EL BE Eat ee ee RE RES 13 1, 728 46, 647 334 
OS II Se Sie a BR RE « 302 109, 592 | 8, 363, 654 838, 743 
PE i. 3. oi rsiceapre 4. dshi-ermunaanemmnammbiniie tice ona ara 37 6, 254 507, 415 19, 249 
IN ess clits > cer sebigenes ign ee eibase aap odie 75 15, 147 648, 758 29, 547 
I sin es cepeesisninnilceain-anh bikers oars minlaiadigtt 82 9, 825 (‘) (*) 
ET a PS, GPRS 22 A ae Nee oa 3 140 | SRD re 
IE ded chet ow ckannhnecoene eeieiind cinipalheee 23 3, 214 103, 639 3, 823 
New Hampshire ?_-_-__..............- io -cptaaienens 5 (') 97, 259 36, 424 
eS tala ce chien snincnth stg ty ahamited- sensi Sie anginal 18 3, 658 237, 570 3 17, 468 
A aie Re I EE, 113 58, 585 1, 051, 035 871, 127 
cE SS Se Sa Sa Fie ee SN 15 10, O11 7, 694 4, 
a ainitlintis cbpitnanhnde peck bedinnteetiaaieh 35 3, 401 144, 481 804 
Ee Actes ediciinn duit natinawetan a ouiainde 33 (‘) 451, 084 16, 341 
SES ie ec aaa 10 2, 302 124, 403 7, 191 
ERRORS de? ORC aro 52 2, 330 611, 655 25, 161 
SUN ct cnieteidibadalakcdinnsiah aid giieial Aeineguaarabean teva 1, 057 268, 381 | 15,317,442 | 2,049,823 ; 
1 Not reported 2 For year ending June 30, 1931, 3 Surplus and guaranty fund. 
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Table 2 shows that the loans made during 1931 in the 11 States 
reporting on this point amounted to over $19,000,000, while the loans 
outstanding at the end of the year in 19 States aggregated more than 
¢26,000,000. ere 

Considerably over half a million dollars was returned in dividends 
in 13 States for which data were obtained. 


T\gLE 2-—-LOANS OF CREDIT UNIONS DURING 1931, AND DIVIDENDS PAID, BY STATES 
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Loans Dividends paid 
State Number of 
— borrowers | Made dur-| Outstand- Rate 
ing year | ing atend| Amount (per 
of year cent) 
California. ..------ atond b cntiile, sae enone (1) (*) $553, 833 $17, 620 (1) 
es 58 RY ee ee Be Kes (1) $161, 137 94, 520 5, 919 29.3 
ee . 7 ste seen eonalan (1) (1) 495, 334 34, 532 27.5 
NE SEE De a eercca ts on ssekeees dake aged 10,912 | 1,701,108} 1,004, 590 57, 789 25.4 
ee AS ae ‘ eet ok ee Aaa 2, 916 368, 312 225, 551 11, 920 25.0 
Oe i ee ey See. 749 84, 979 52, 083 811 26.4 
Massachusetts... .._- TOS We eer 55,970 | 14, 526, 730 | 11, 043, 189 442, 469 26.2 
Michigan... .------ iit obnesadl 3, 315 699, 041 525, 727 3, 799 26.2 
Minnesota-__------ Ee ee ee 6, 811 (1) 830, 400 (1) 6. 0-7.0 
Missouri. -- - --- eye ee ase (*) (1) (1) (1) 26.5 
Montana_----- ey at eee OY: Shee 16 (?) 947 (*) (1) 
Nebraska-_- - : me Re TS a Se 1, 828 300, 506 151, 347 4,143 | 3.0-6.0 
New Hampshire # en es ee ees (') 259,014 | 1, 487, 103 (1) () 
New Jersey __-- See: es Se tee 2, 414 149, 134 62, 688 9, 908 | 3.0-8.0 
New York __-_-- tdiihaiendon hoc (1) (1) 6, 880, 491 (1) (1) 
Rhode Island __-- poi fe Se ee eer t 3, 690 585, 526 | 1, 791, 786 (4) (1) 
i ee. a aE Slr ne tap ae 1, 985 (1) 164, 936 1, 427 (1) 
Oe a we ee Meee (4) (4) 505, 811 (4) (1) 
| Rg ERE, PARES FAR apres 1, 442 (1) 124, 667 5, 614 24.0 
i cdinen sack cncemenihamiatareetd 1, 372 493, 884 552, 888 29, 398 (1) 
Teo LCA. . centiciceeue unwed. 93, 420 | 19, 329, 371 | 26, 547, 891 ot 
1 Not reported. 2 Average. 3 For year ending June 30, 1931. 


Development Since 1929 


Tue bureau’s previous study of credit unions (for 1929) showed a 
total, in all States in which credit cooperation has taken root, of 974 
societies, 785 of which were in the States for which the bureau has 
obtained 1931 data. During the two years 1929-1931 the number of 
societies in these States increased 34.6 per cent. The average mem- 
bership per society, however, fell from 345 to 263. 

The greatest progress as regards number of societies took place in 
Illinois, where 51 new societies were formed. Gains of 26, 32, 38, 
and 39 societies were made in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Missouri, respectively. New York was the only State reporting in 
which there were fewer credit unions in 1931 than in 1929. 

Increases in aggregate membership were registered in every State 
except Montana and New York; in these the membership fell. 


136143°—32——7 
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TABLE 3.—DEVELOPMENT OF CREDIT UNIONS AS REGARDS NUMBER OF SOCIETI Fs 
MEMBERSHIP, AND SHARE CAPITAL, 1929-1931 7 






























































Membership 
Total Share cap- 
number of ital per 
societies Average per | member | 
1929 1931 society 
State ati 
Num- oe 
ber of er of 
1929 | 1931 |societies| Me™ lsocieties| Me™ | 1929 | 1931 | 1929 | 1031 
report- report- 
ing ing 
a ae eee 19 37 16 3, 079 37 8, 521 192 | 230] $36 $53 
Ee 1 6 1 226 6 854 226} 142] 144 117 
DLL cha tvin aupleaiotbecs 39 44 39 7, 029 44 7, 838 180 | 178 47 58 
on ed 41 92 32 8, 230 92 | 19, 423 257 | 211 521 56 
TE ECTS SE BENT 36 62 27 2, 723 62 5, 558 101 90 40 48 
TS RE es See ree oe 10 13 9 537 13 1, 728 60 | 133 12 97 
Massachusetts. _.....---- _...| 299} 302 299 | 107, 044 302 | 109, 592 358 | 363 96 76 
pO EEA 29 37 20 3, 963 37 6, 254 198 169 60 8] 
pS Se ee 43 75 43 8, 943 75 | 15, 147 208 | 202 37 43 
GS citths ane icoone acer < 43 82 42 7, 470 82 9, 825 178 | 120] (2) (2) 
ES ey cers ae ee 1 3 1 150 3 140 150 47 20 | 9 
SE ee eee 7 23 5 737 23 3, 214 147 140 21 39 
New Hampshire- --_--._------- 3 5 2 OOP fe ncuwces (2) 2. Gee |....... 11} (2) 
| 8. PEEL ee 11 18 7 2, 937 18 3, 658 420 | 203 34 65 
CREE eee 125 113 125 70, 598 113 58, 585 565 518 143 18 
CS CTS 13 15 y 9, 062 15 | 10,011 | 1,007 | 667 63 58 
a? See AT Se Pe 12 35 4 247 35 3, 401 62 97 19 42 
: ee ee 30 33 18 sy } a (?) 332 |..-- 35 | (2) 
. i. rere 9 10 6 1, 591 10 2, 302 265 | 230 36 54 
sR Sa 14 52 9 1, 697 52 2, 330 189 45 98 263 
it re 785 |1,057| 714 | 246,289 | 1,019 | 268,381 | 345| 263). | 57 
United States__._....-_-- Wee Encsbnz Fe ff A 4s 92 : 
| 
1 Based on societies reporting as to both membership and capital. 2 Not reported. 


Table 4 shows the total and average loans granted in 1929 and 1931. 
In 1929 data as to total amount of loans granted during the year 
were obtained for 720 societies, whose combined loans were $24,- 
548,353.! Of these societies, 309 (43 per cent) were in the States 
for which data have been obtained for 1931; their loans in 1929 totaled 
$22,482,601. The 625 societies for which 1931 data were secured 
made loans during that year amounting to $19,329,371. 

In most States the average business (i. e., loans made) per society 
declined. Of the 10 States for which data on this point were obtained 
for both years, only 2 (Kansas and Michigan) showed an increase. 
For the whole group, average loans per society declined 55 per cent. 





1 Excluding Massachusetts, data for which as to loans granted were only estimated. 
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Taste 4—-TOTAL LOANS GRANTED, AND AVERAGE AMOUNT PER LOAN, 1929 AND 1931 























Total loans granted Average 
Average loans per| amount of 
society loan per 
1929 1931 borrower 1 
State 
Num- Num- 
ber of ber of 
socie- | Amount | socie- | Amount 1929 1931 1929 | 1931 
ties re- ties re- 
porting porting 
Celene ca oh detinsiosn de sued 16 $208, 520 |.......- 2) $13, 033 (?) $118} (4) 
OS pa TS 1 40, 000 6 $161, 137 | 40,000 | $26,856 | 172 {|_____. 
Georgia- 2 ewww ewer eee nnn ee ------ 21 537, gt aes (2) 25, . 4 eee , 7, _—— 
DR, an Si daibdridinercnwed 32 306 92; 1,701,108 | 26,978} 18,490] 155] $156 
SO LE oak 27 170, 755 62 368, 312 6, 324 5,941 | 133 126 
Se SR Se ae eee 8 7, 659 13 84, 979 957 6, 537 61 113 
RE EEE, RES (3) 302 | 14, 526, 730 |__--....- 48, 102 |___..- 260 
GE ES 20 372, 392 37 699,041 | 18,620} 18,898 |______ 211 
pf -<------- 1 7, a (?) 7, = 326 |.----- 
ie ina bens ce. 5 66, 252 23 300, 506 13, 250 13, 065 143 164 
New Hampshire. --.-.......---- 2 144, 612 5 259,014 | 72,306] 51, 803 i as 
SN Msn. con nccdéimne 7 130, 194 18 149, 134 | 18, 599 8, 285 | 119 62 
| eee 125 | 18, 365, 000 |__.....- (2) 146, 920 |_....---- ee Sh cate 
ee ee 9 679, 936 15 585, 526 | 75,548 | 39,035 | 233 159 
_Rericae a Henn a 4 % § eee (2 % eS | ee 
0 ™ SSS ae 17 510, 348 BS (? \ ae OB fs... 
ae eee 5 107, 442 |.--....- (2 ee Co 
, RS ES 9 266, 319 52 493, 884 29, 591 9,498 | 303 360 
le ook dwiiensscann 309 | 22, 482, 601 625 | 19,329,371 | 68,101 | 30,927 |_____- 227 





























1 On basis of societies reporting both number of borrowers and amount of loans granted. 
2 Not reported. f 
’ Massachusetts data excluded because only estimated. 


Credit Pool for Cooperative Societies 


HE establishment of a central credit fund from which cooperative 

societies may borrow was decided upon at a meeting of the 
Eastern States Cooperative League held in Fitchburg, Mass., May 21 
and 22, 1932.! 

It was pointed out at this meeting that certain cooperative societies 
are in difficulty ‘‘not because of want of assets but because these 
assets are not liquid,” and they find it difficult to obtain loans from 
banks under the present policies of the latter. In order to help these 
societies and keep them from being forced to suspend business, it was 
sucRenine that a ‘credit pool” be formed among the members of the 
eague, 

Under the plan the funds for the pool will be raised by subscriptions 
by cooperative societies and other interested nonprofit organizations 
and by individuals. The fund will be managed by a board of trustees 
bins ta by the board of directors of the Eastern States Cooperative 

ague. 

Loans will be made only to societies which are members of the 
league and only on unanimous vote of the trustees, and all must be 
secured by ‘‘tangible assets.” The rate of interest will be the lowest 
obtainable, but a small commission will be charged by the trustees, 
to.cover administration costs, including bookkeeping. 

The terms and conditions of repayment of loans will be specified by 
the trustees on the basis of sound banking practice. 





? Data are from Cooperation (New York), July, 1932, 
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The deposits made by individuals will be given priority in claini oye, 
those of organizations, in case of any losses through bad loans. 

It is pointed out that the — will be successful only to the extent 
that societies and individual cooperators are willing to deposit si 1,6 
part of their surplus in the fund. In this connection it is of interest 
to note a report that Consumers’ Cooperative Services, one of the 
largest members of the league, at its annual meeting gave unanin ys 
approval to the plan. It backed this up by empowering its board of 
directors to deposit up to $5,000 in the fund and by obtaining, from q 
number of the individual cooperators present, subscriptions of $10) 
each. 

———_——_- 00 0 


Profit Sharing and Copartnership in Great Britain in 193] 


N ACCOUNT of the various types of profit-sharing and copart- 
nership schemes in Great Britain in 1931 is given in the |Jiine, 
1932, issue of the Ministry of Labor Gazette. | 
The total number of establishments known to have profit-sharing 
schemes in operation at the end of 1931 was 485. These had 493 
schemes in operation, in which 233,000 (49 per cent) of the 477,000 
employees participated. Bonuses in the amount of £10 Os. 10d. per 
person were distributed by 419 schemes. 
Of the schemes in operation at the end of the year, 169 were those 
of cooperative societies and 324 those of other enterprises. 


Schemes in Cooperative Societies 


Tue 169 cooperative societies with profit-sharing plans employ 
nearly 36,000 persons, approximately 34,000 of whom participated 
in the schemes. 

Table 1 shows the bonuses paid in 1931 and preceding years. 

In the case of the agricultural societies the bonuses consist of a 
fixed proportion of the net profits, paid in cash. 

Most of the industrial productive societies provide that a speci- 
fied proportion of the profits shall be set aside for bonuses. In a 
number of cases the rate varies with the rate of dividend paid to 
customers on their purchases. Ten plans provide that the bonus 
must be invested in shares of the society, and 25 others that this must 
be done until the sum so invested reaches a specified amount. In 
four cases some part of the bonus must be invested in shares, and in 
three cases all or part of the bonus goes for provident or welfare 
purposes. In only eight cases is the bonus paid in cash. Of the 
50 productive societies, 49 are workers’ productive associations—) 
in the textile industry, 15 in the shoe industry, 3 manufacturing 
other clothing, 16 printing establishments, and 10 in other industries— 
and 1 society is a bakery society (employing 2,000 workers) owned by 
a federation of consumers’ cooperative societies. 


In the case of the distributive societies the bonus is paid at the 
same rate as is paid to the customers on purchases. In some c:ises 
a bonus of varying rate is paid out of such profits as are left a(ter 
specified fixed charges have been met; in such cases that part of the 
bonus which amounts really to a deferred commission on sales ws 
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excluded and only that part included “which is regulated by the 
amount of profits.” 


TanLE 1.—RESULTS OF PROFIT-SHARING PLANS OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1925 TO 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound =$4.8665] 








Bonuses reported 





Number 
Number {| of em- Amount paid 
of plans | ployees 
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1931: Per cent 
AeA CRIIG  o ciccntitbiesccsctiecensese- 800 
Industrial productive societies 10, 500 
Retail distributive societies 22, 700 
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121 of these societies reported but paid no bonus. 
2 19 of these societies reported but paid no bonus. 


Schemes of Other Enterprises 


IN ENTERPRISES Other than cooperative societies, 651 schemes are 
known to have been started, of which only 324 were still in opera- 
tion at the end of 1931. 

The report points out that profit sharing has been tried in a wide 
variety of industries. In nearly every industry, however, the num- 
ber of schemes known to have been started is very small in compari- 
son with the total number of firms engaged in the industry, and in 
all industries taken together about one-half of the schemes started 
have come to an end. The most conspicuous exception is the gas 
industry, in which a large proportion of the principal company- 
owned undertakings have introduced profit-sharing plans; compara- 
tively few of these have been discontinued, and a number have been 
in operation for 20 years or more. 

The small proportion of the total force which is covered by the 
profit-sharing plans is due partly to the fact that participation in the 
plan often depends upon certain factors, such as length of service. 
In a considerable number of cases, to be eligible to the plan the em- 
ployees must be depositors in the company’s savings or employee 
stock-purchase departments. 

Table 2 shows the extent and operation of these company profit- 
sharing plans in 1931 and certain preceding years. 
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TABLE 2.—RESULTS OF PROFIT-SHARING PLANS OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPKISk< IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1910 TO 1931 aa. 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of pound = $4,8665] 
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1931: Per cen 


















































. cent 
CO aS oon 6 6 700 200 5 200 | $2.09 | 0.4 
Glass, chemical, soap, oil, paint, etc 16 16 | 61,400 | 22,000 13 | 14,000] 66.41 | RY 
Metal, engineering, and shipbuilding.| 44 47 | 72,500] 19, 400 29 | 14,300] 17.48 2.9 
y, “SE SE 8s Sea A mee 27 41, 200 18, 700 23 12, 700 6. 43 1.0 
Food and drink manufacture___.._____| 29 31 | 40,500} 27, 900 27 | 27,500] 27.58 3.7 
Paper, printing, publishing, book- 

_.... So Ses ee eee .| 29 30 16, 400 8, 600 22 6,100 | 31.92 1] 
Gas, water, electricity supply____- Se 71 | 55,900} 47,900 66 | 46,700 | 47.35 5 | 
Insurance, banking, and other finan- 

|. el ee 12 12 44, 500 12, 800 8 14, 600 | 213.88 12. ¢ 
Trade, warehousing, ete_.............| 39 40 | 30,700 | 22,700 28 8,500} 71.15 9. 
ES RS Se 43 44 77, 500 18, 900 30 16, 800 28. 12 3.3 

ee Ee 316 324 | 441, 300 | 199, 100 251 | 161, 400 53. 43 | { 

SE eee mere 321 329 (2) 205, 000 | 3 255 | 175, 500 52. 07 5.9 
Ss dicea teeta colnet Mibieeee tke (2) 270 (2) 136, 000 158 (2) 48. 24 6.4 
AERIS AGES SS TE (2) 123 (2) 57, 000 76 (’) (2) 5.0 

































2No datas 







1 Approximate, 3 4 of these paid no bonus, 





Of the 324 schemes, the bonus in 68 cases (with 34,200 partici- 
pants) consisted in the issuance of shares of the company’s stock 
either free or on terms especially favorable as to price or dividend: 
28 (with 11,800 participants) were ‘deposit schemes” allowing 
interest, at rates varying with the profits, on deposits made by the 
employees; in 125 plans (with 74,300 participating employees) the 
bonus was paid in cash or credited to the employees’ savings account; 
in 13 plans (with 7,700 participants) the bonus was put into a provi- 
dent, retirement, etc., fund; in 34 plans (with 24,000 participants) 
the bonus was paid in shares or invested in shares of the company; 
and in 56 plans (with 47,100 participants) it was paid in other ways. 

The total amount paid or credited in bonuses under the various 
schemes in 1931 was $8,624,411; the corresponding figure for 1930 was 
$9,136,367. 
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Organization of Cooperative Societies in Mexico 









EGAL authorization for the formation of cooperative associations 

was one of the points included in the agrarian program resulting 
from the revolutionary changes of 1913, and the cooperative movement 
of Mexico may be said to date from about 1920. An account of the 
development of cooperation in that country is given in the April, 1932, 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology (Rome). 

The so-called agricultural credit law of March 2, 1929, contained 
certain provisions relating to the financing of cooperative organiz:- 
tions. The advantages of the law, however, were limited to the 
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members of the agrarian communities known as “ejidos’”’ and made 
no provision for the great mass of small farmers. 

In order to remedy this situation a new general cooperative law 
was passed February 10, 1927, and another on January 21, 1931. 
These laws authorize the formation, by agriculturists of Mexican 
nationality, of agricultural cooperative societies of unlimited liability, 
undertaking one or more of such activities as production, labor, in- 
surance, building, transportation, joint sale, joint purchase, and the 
provision of credit. 

If the society is formed by small farmers, 10 persons are necessary 
for incorporation; if by members of an ejido, a majority of the mem- 
bers is required. 

Credit for financing the society may be obtained from the regional 
agricultural bank, but only for purposes approved by the bank. 
These usually include such purposes as purchase of seeds, animals, 
implements, etc.; land drainage or improvement projects; establish- 
ment of warehouses or factories, or of general stores, etc. 

The functions permitted under the law allow the societies to per- 
form services of nearly every kind for their members. Among the 
principal functions contemplated by the law is “the encouragement 
of the economic organization and of the moral and social progress of 
the members, as well as the raising of the standard of living in the 
rural household.”’ 

The administrative machinery of these societies, as provided in the 
law, is peculiar in that, besides the management committee, there is a 
committee of supervision representing ‘“‘the minority party in the 
society” and consisting of three members elected by the minority at 
the time of nomination of the management committee. The duty of 
the committee of supervision is ‘to see that the society observes its 
commitments, that its operations are in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the law and with the rules of the society; that the funds are 
properly invested; in short, its function is to see that the society is 
properly managed.” 

Although every society has a manager, the final authority with 
regard to the funds and securities of the organization and its credit 
operations is vested in the district treasurer appointed by the Na- 
tional Bank of Agricultural Credit. 

The law provides that 25 per cent of any profits of the society shall 
be placed in a provident fund and another 25 per cent in a reserve 
fund. The remainder of the profits must. be deposited in the Depart- 
ment of Peasant Savings, which will credit to each member the share 
due him in proportion to his business with the society. 

It is reported that the cooperative movement has prospered when 
credit has been obtainable under the law, but ‘‘when the attempt has 
been to rely on internal resources only, success has not followed 
except within very narrow limits.”’ 

It is, however, noticeable that in the present situation of Mexico as affected 
by the world economic crisis the farmer is impelled to seek refuge in cooperation, 


the proof of this being the rapid increase in the number of requests from the 
different regions for official instructions in respect of cooperative organization. 


Some 125 societies have been organized, a large proportion of which 
are in the Provinces of Puebla (24) and Vera Cruz (33). Most of 
these are agricultural production societies, but a few carry on joint 
purchase or sale activities or are credit organizations. There is one 
cooperative labor society. 














INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in July, 1932 


ATA regarding industrial disputes in the United States for 
July, 1932, with comparable data for preceding months, are 
presented below. Disputes involving fewer than six workers and 
lasting less than one day have been omitted. 
Table 1 shows the number of disputes beginning in 1927, 1928, 
1929, 1930, and 1931, the number of workers involved and man-d: Lys 
lost for these years and for each of the months January, 1930, to 
July, 1932, inclusive, as well as the number of disputes in effect at 
the end of each month and the number of workers involved. The 
number of man-days lost as given in the last column of the table 
refers to the estimated number of working-days lost by workers 
involved in disputes which were in progress during the month or year 
specified. 
TaBLE 1,—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF FACH 


MONTH, JANUARY, 1930, TO JULY, 1932, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WOKK- 
ERS, AND MAN-DAYS LOST IN THE YEARS, 1927 TO 1931 
































Number of disputes | Number of workers in- | Nym)er of 
volved in disputes man-davs 
lost in dis- 
Month and year putes exist- 
Beginning | Ineffect | Beginning | In effect ing in 
in month | atend of | inmonth | atend of | month or 
or year month or year month year 
Total: 
SESSA eee see ape ee 4 a 349, 434 37, 799, 394 
BE « ededersccenecsmncicbeusebeuepests ly EE 357, 145 a 31, 556, 04 
ee {ae 230, 463 9, 97 
SR ease dent ey 8. Be ore ES + 158, 114 Sees. 2, 730, 368 
Stik Boss Sedidadesneeeeaeiibuapots - _*, Sear  « | Pre 6, 386, 183 
1930 
IGREREY « «2222-2 nn oes enn ose pas-pewsceres 45 21 9, 240 5, 316 184, 730 
POMS Y 0-22-22 enon penn n enn ewecenese=e- 52 40 37, 480 6, 683 138, 570 
ne ISS aD SOUS Se an aD et 49 38 15, 017 5, 957 291, 127 
SE) Fa see 64 41 6, 379 5, 840 189, 828 
PE iiciihencahachaosctpiddengs vabidawtdetics 66 29 9, 329 4, 386 185, 448 
Tira ndin cnc n ens none psg seme qeemesepenes 59 34 14, 011 8, 311 144, 117 
FO cptescenewe we cccamidebmesoesbansestnesns 78 30 14, 308 4, 815 141, 647 
DEI 6 inci dicnnnencdsodevene-cotecnice=s 51 33 15, 902 7, 131 142, 738 
ae ai eee 72 44 16, 337 13, 778 208, 184 
RIES RP SST See ee Oe 47 36 10, 858 16, 007 335, 916 
ES ee oe ene 44 29 4, 390 7, 759 273, 608 
i baiting erecscnnecinnamunie 26 7 4, 863 5, 144 194, 455 
1931 
II i ciicininid that cenoiaeantedes 57 19 10, 150 2, 905 181, 169 
ER NS A IE LT ES 52 29 20, 473 10, 677 223, 660 
is AERA ASR S'S 49 26 26, 453 28, 012 476, 904 
Bn sia cabesievtahsbadsdeeccieteshbysdent= 73 39 27, 135 22, 687 770, 512 
on A EE ee Ee ot ee 115 46 28, 000 15, 603 400, 509 
ON itl sittitre sin boosh nnn asqbitraimenabimss 90 47 18, 795 15, 223 511, 926 
July ....-------------- 22-222 nnn nn enene-- 73 51 49, 434 56, 683 612, S64 
ileiidp nh aaah ent atincdpyntecauiaphs 79 36 11, 019 14,759 | 1, 157, 013 
Rice. <n pd cednnsidavedontinnerdece 117 65 36, 092 37, 427 493, 649 
| RRNA TI SRC SS 77 45 34, 384 , 1, 052, 095 
PINS Siti cn nena nocudnassiudbebncteee 63 39 13, 219 13, 690 355, 818 
OCC a hin 0 <0 nn nccteccmoenvccoqevoses 50 21 4, 145 1, 318 150, 064 
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qaste 1.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
1930, TO JULY, 1932, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF DISPUTES, WORK- 
Ys LOSTIN THE YEARS, 1927 TO 1931—Continued 


MONTH, JANUARY 
ERS, AND MAN-DA 
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t ® Number of workers in- | Number of 
Number of disputes volved in disputes andinan 
lost in dis- 
Month and year putes exist- 
Beginning | In effect | Beginning] In effect ing in 
in month | at end of | inmonth | at end of | month or 
or year month or year month year 
1932 
eS S paca at oreniegeerdnanplsigente 79 37 11, 105 4, 648 117, 298 
eee DS ES ALLL HOE 50 30 31, 140 28, 691 417, 966 
PE GRITS Se ER 5i 28 31, 966 11, 660 685, 949 
RE. Alea <innitinniesy thnstwns apelin 73 34 17, 707 20, 066 572, 121 
BE. ieee crab ecadusacsdieseey -ebeee 79 43 43, 403 49, 232 1, 220, 202 
Wie! ddidakponsetinebensatesinekaowers 55 40 13, 344 21, 603 927, 602 
| ERS (A RRR OTR. 2 ER Be 46 49 10, 289 28, 784 630, 083 


























1 Preliminary figures subject to change. 


Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives, by industry, the number of strikes beginning in 
May, June, and July, 1932, and the number of workers directly 


involved. 


TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1932 



































Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers involved 
ning in— in disputes beginning in— 
Industrial group 
| May June July May June July 

ies on ve cuthntaeia bean Pe aiden aescsinte 2 2 | Sas 
ws cn. cin italia bain wae 1 3 1 2, 000 
Brewery and soft drink workers__-_----_--- i, SRE TE RR Seek. J ae 
po ERA Pen (ee eee es VES ey > ee 
cs nn 6 dp etdnceameteies od 18 11 11 31, 055 
Chauffeurs and teamsters-.-__......._.----- 6 4 1 398 
a Boden ohne BE Giathdietssbucdstbemte |» BE Ectveceoaka 
te ocak cw bdinedewnbasnn 11 | 6 10 4, 433 
Co ee eee 3 7 Bae | er 3: Se 
Fire iene ond policemen. ..............].....-....}--.-.-- EES 
ARERR LE EE te 1 1 pt 20 
| Ss sarees nae ate 2 1 1 50 
Hotel and restaurant workers-__......--.-- PRS Sey 1 eae ROSS. (ee 
GREER SE SRG Se | Sars 1 300 
Light, heat, power, and water____.......-- | ORS ae | SE ee es 
Longshoremen and freight handlers----_--_|---------- SSS EEO ee | Set 
Lumber, timber, and mill work__.......--|--------- . Sea Rea 
a] 2 7; ae Ses. Sa 
pS a ae rene 3 3 2 705 5, 300 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and the- 

i SRA RI ESS 3 1 2 33 
Paper and paper-goods PI cainkionenss 2 | ae 74  MiisiwA 

EET, SPO IM 1 Sree 
RA ag SE | eS ley SED b..cwenns 
Ct anal wiementede eee! eee SE NS 
ESSER GRSRSE PRESS 2 1 EOS 3, 000 
nn 3 7 6 88 
OUST GHINIOMD. . ncn cnccussccocsccese- 8 6 4 1, 016 

ESR ER. SS 79 55 46 43, 403 | 13, 344 
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Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in July, 


1932, classified by number of workers and by industries. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


BEGINNING IN JULY, _ Cc LASSIFIED 








Number of disputes beginning in July, 1932, 





























involving— 
Industrial group ree 
6 and 20 and | 100and | 500 and | 5,000and 
under under under under under 
20 100 500 1,000 10,000 
workers | workers | workers | workers | workers 
ig Ea oe Re SLE a RET SE ERR P GT esl we 1 |) CNS eee 
NN eS Sate Beata 5 oe he. wana SAR ke ous comaacinamdadioal 1 
BT Ss NEED WOOREIONG: ons cc cccae noccceccsvesic i SARS eee eee 
SRT PERE re ee eee eR eS ae 6 | Seas! 1 
Chauffeurs and teamsters_.................-.---- fees si | ee Re ’ 
I os cds oncas esas d cats bddlinbw aaa ok cuncdbcnded webtea ios 7 3 
Fire fighters and RE A RS OR ad Pea ah Se 
ae gsi Sask T IRAP SE tien i SS ly 2 ata TARE 2 1 
Rieter Sad restaurant Wormers....._.... 2 2222.0 fcss i... SEALE CS heb eae 
PE SEG ES Rae ee ee Eee) Tee eee |) Renee 
| Tighe alee cece EE hk Ste Ne EE Ce GMS Laden eg Sa 1 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical 
i ORG OE eS a i ae ALLS 1 eee: * 
EE EE LION TE ME 6 Ee 2 Se ; 
Ee Ree Ss 8 ee Tee: aa 2 FAR eal | fa ee _ 
; Se ES See ater 3 1 1 l 
SE 6 iccdicttstectindedchadeetsekeaeibey ocaea) ose 3 3 oe ; 
5 SEAR Raia etd tage ER Ry VOB Se Se pert ahr Bee at 10 24 7 4 | l 


In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
July, 1932, by industries and classified duration. 


TABLE 4.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN JULY, 1932, BY INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 








Industrial group 


Classified duration of strikes ending in July, 





One-half 
month or 
less 


Over one- 
half and 
less than 
1 month 


1 month 
and less 
than 2 
months 


l 
2 and less | 


than 3 
months 


1932 


3 and less 
than 4 
months 





SE TST are Sere ore Si i ta ae i ee ot ae 
Se BI SE WOES. on oi nok cntin noon tn ds 
ERE TS” AE Te ens Fe peer 
Obasrmees anne Sonmieters.................-........4. 
eee. dk aeguitinedpe Sian 
RS EE a ee Ny Ope re 
Hotel and restaurant workers..._........_...---.---- 
p IRF SIE," ASR a ia ee ON IER ree Mt 
Motion-picture operators, actors, and theatrical 

a ee Sade Scie 
Paper and paper-goods SS REE F 
Pemting ame papiemimeg. ..............5..5.......... 
PE IO a 6 is oiccircnndcnc secu cadnecseuscie 
te 8 tt Lebenadiahoesauanee 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in July, 1932 
By Huau L. Kerwin, Director or ConciLiaTION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 

cised his good offices in connection with 70 labor disputes during 
July, 1932. These disputes affected a known total of 82,558 em- 
ployees. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not having 
reached the scrike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 

There were 19 cases involving the law on the prevailing rate of 
wages. In these cases it is not always possible to show the number 
involved, due to lack of information as to total number required before 
completion of construction. 

On August 1, 1932, there were 26 strikes before the department for 
settlement and, in addition, 26 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 56. 
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Labor Disputes in Philippine Islands, 1926 to 1930 


TATISTICS on strikes and other industrial disputes in tho 
J Philippines in 1926 to 1930, taken from the 1930 report of the 
Governor General, are given in the accompanying table. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1926 TO 1930 























Cause of dis- | Dispute settlog 

a Number of pute in favor of— 
Year er workers . - — 

“ " involved Work-| 

Wages! Other woe Weed 
ers | } 10 Yers 
I 27 7, 279 18 9 16 ll 
ic acenttegtd lanka iach nshdite:guissitekca eens ual title itso 53 8, 567 33 20 39 4 
ES ae ae ee. Cae 38 4, 729 21 17 21 17 
I i ae a ES he a sla a 26 4, 939 13 13 10 if 
RAN: TR Le SES AE ten Oa Le ee oe 36 6, 069 22 14 li 95 
eae Sena Cette 180 31, 583 107 73 a7 | rr 




















Abolition of Compulsory Arbitration in New Zealand 


N APRIL 8, 1932, New Zealand passed an act amending the in- 

dustrial conciliation and arbitration act of 1925 in such a 
manner as to do away with practically all the compulsory features of 
arbitration in industrial disputes. The argument against the com- 
pulsory plan was that it had, in the opinion of the Government, 
become an obstacle in the way of national recovery by reason of the 
rigid fixing of wages, hours, and other industrial conditions. The 
only important respect in which compulsion is retained is that any 
organization of female workers is entitled to approach the arbitration 
court for an award fixing the basic wage in its industry. The arbi- 
tration court is retained, but submission of a dispute to it must be 
voluntary, after the failure of conciliation. An explanation of the 
plan embodied in the new act is given in the July 25, 1932, issue of 
Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva). 

Under the old legislation an industrial dispute had to be submitted 
to councils of conciliation, composed of assessors chosen by each side, 
and if these failed to reach an agreement, the question automatically 
went to the arbitration court for settlement. Under the new law, the 
councils of conciliation are retained, but a difference is made in the 
number of assessors allowable, the maximum being four for each side 
in a dispute involving only one industrial district, and seven for each 
side in a dispute extending over two or more districts. If, in a given 
dispute, the council is able to reach an agreement, its terms are at 
once filed as an agreement. For a month thereafter, however, any 
employer, trade-union, industrial union, or industrial association 
bound by the agreement may apply to the arbitration court for partial 
or total exemption, and the court in its discretion may grant or reftse 
the plea. 

If the council of conciliation is not successful in reaching an agreement the <lis- 
pute may go on to the court only if the following conditions are complied wit): 

1. In the case of a dispute confined to one district: 


(a) Where there are four assessors on each side, at least three of the assessors 
on each side must vote in favor of a proposal to refer the dispute to the court. 
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(}) Where there are less than four assessors on each side, all the assessors must 
yote to refer the dispute to the court. 

2. In the case of a dispute extending over two or more districts: 

(a) Where there are six or seven assessors on each side, five assessors on each 
side must vote to refer the dispute to the court. 

(b) Where there are less than six assessors on each side all the assessors must 
yote to refer the dispute to the court. 

If the required majority—or unanimity as the case may be—is secured, the 
ease goes to the court. If not, opportunity is afforded for further consideration 
provided @ majority of the council thinks some good may result. The council of 
conciliation may decide by a majority vote to adjourn the proceedings for a period 
of 14 days. On its reassembling the procedure is the same as at the original 
sitting. 

If there is no majority in favor of adjournment, or if after adjournment the 
necessary Majority to refer the dispute to the court is not obtained, the clerk of 
awards is notified accordingly, and on the expiration of one month from the date 
of such notification every award or industrial agreement theretofore binding on the 
parties to the dispute in connection with the industry to which the dispute relates 
shall be deemed to be canceled. 


Provision is made in the new act to prevent any deliberate delay in 
bringing a dispute before a council of conciliation, and the operation 
of the act itself is not confined to new disputes. 

Any eases before the arbitration court at the time of its passing must be re- 
ferred back to the commissioner to be dealt with by the conciliation council in 
accordance With the new act. Notwithstanding any provision in an existing 
award, either of the parties may make application for its review, provided the 
award has been in force for not less than six months and has at the time of the ap- 
plication an unexpired term of not less than three months. 


Among other provsions of interest is one dealing with piecework. 
In many of the existing awards payment of workers at piece rates is 
prohibited. The new law provides that hereafter payment by piece 
rates may be established, and also declares void and of no effect any 
provision in an existing award restricting or prohibiting such pay- 
ments. It contains, however, a stipulation that if a worker is em- 
ployed at piece rates he must receive not less remuneration for any 
period than he would be entitled to if his remuneration were computed 
at the time rate. ‘All agreements in regard to piecework must be 
made in writing, signed by the parties, and a copy must be lodged with 
the local inspector of awards.” 


136143°—32——8 




















LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS 
AND DECISIONS 





Agreement to Stabilize Employment for Printing Pressmen in 


Concord, N. H. 


oe Concord Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 275 
and the Rumford Printing Co. recently entered into an agreement 
supplemental to their existing contract, the provisions of which are 
in part as follows: 

1. The Rumford Printing Co. be permitted a rebate on all wages earned by 
pressroom workers to the amount of 10 per cent of the existing scale of wages, 

2. Provided, however, That said pressroom workers have worked in excess of 
three full days or three full nights per week. All overtime, after thice {|| 
working days or nights shall be subject to 10 per cent rebate, provided that such 
overtime exceeds two hours. 

3. In the event that only three full days or nights or less have been worked, 110 
rebate will be permitted. 

In consideration of this rebate the Rumford Printing Co. agrees to maintain, 
as far as possible, the present working force of pressroom workers. 


SF Pe Ths SORA RE 
Awards and Decisions 
Photo-Engravers—New York City 


DNase any of 12 per cent in the wages of photo-engravers 
employed by the Publishers’ Association of New York City was 
awarded on June 30, 1932, by a board of arbitration which had con- 
sidered the demand of the publishers for a 20 per cent reduction. 

The board was composed of Judge Peter J. Schmuck, of the State 
supreme court; Judge John Clark Knox, of the Federal district court: 
and George J. Ryan, president of the board of education. 

Pointing out that the cost of living has declined from 12 to 15 per 
cent during the past year, the board determined upon a 12 per cent 
reduction in the wage scale and therefore ordered that ‘‘for the coming 
year” night workers should receive $70 a week and the day workers 
$62.50. 


Men’s Clothing Industry—Philadelphia 


Faiture of negotiations between the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America and manufacturers having contracts with the 
union, relative to a change in wage levels in Philadelphia, led to the 
question being oukialanel to arbitration. 

A hearing was held by the impartial chairman on June 18, 1932. 
It was argued on behalf of the manufacturers that reductions had 
been made in the fall of 1931 and in 1932 in the Chicago and Rocheste! 
markets exceeding the reductions allowed in Philadelphia during that 
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period, and that unless some equalization was made the Philadelphia 
market would not be able to compete with other cities. It was also 
contended that because of the reduction in the cost of living a smaller 
wage to-day was equivalent to a much larger one a year or two years 
ago. It was argued that the manufacturers would be driven out of 
business and the industry in Philadelphia destroyed unless a reduction 
was allowed; if a reduction was allowed more business would be 
secured for the Philadelphia market and enough more work would be 
given the employees to compensate for the reduction in rate. 

The employees contended that the wage rate had been higher in 
Chicago and Rochester than in Philadelphia, and therefore an exact 
comparison could not be made in regard to recent reductions of wages 
as between Philadelphia and other cities. It was further contended 
that there had been a marked falling off in the price of materials, and 
that the cost of labor on a garment was only a fractional item in the 
general cost of production. Because of the falling off in production 
the actual earnings of the eniployees were so much less than two years 
ago that this factor more than offset the present increased purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

The arbitrator summed up the situation in the following terms: 





















All of the arguments presented by the two sides and the facts upon which they 
are based have been given due consideration. On the whole, however, present 
conditions are so abnormal that circumstances which otherwise might be of great 
or even controlling importance must give way to the practical necessities of the 
situation. ‘To use a trite phrase, it is a condition that confronts us and not a 
theory. The chairman is fully cognizant of the sacrifices which labor has been 
called upon to make during the present period of depression, and nothing but 
urgent considerations would in his opinion justify adding thereto. On the other 
hand, the chairman is impressed by the fact—as to which he has satisfied himself— 
that the industry in Philadelphia can not survive unless it maintains a proper 
parity as to wage levels with other cities with which it is obliged to compete, 
and furthermore that the losses faced in the industry are such that it could not 
long endure unless the relief asked for is granted to some substantial degree. It 
is hoped that if times get somewhat better, or at least no worse, such relief will 
bring sufficiently more business to the Philadelphia market that the greater pro- 
duction will enable the employees to maintain their present amounts of earnings 
notwithstanding wage reductions. 

The arbitrator realizes that there are some employees who by reason of their 
present small earnings should not be obliged to bear the full brunt of a reduction, 
and that therefore some kind of provision should be made for such cases, and also 
that special provision should be made for those in the cutting rooms who have not 
been receiving the full or standard wages established for such occupation. 


His decision was as follows: 


Effective on June 27, 1932, and thereafter for a period of one year unless sooner 
changed by agreement between the parties or by the impartial chairman in 
pursuance of arbitration proceedings brought by either party, the wages of mem- 
bers of Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America employed by the said five 
concerns shall be, and the same hereby are, reduced 10 per cent: 

Provided, however, That an allowance equal to 3 cents per suit (consisting of 
coat, vest, and pants, or of coat and vest only) and 3 cents per overcoat, produced 
by each of said concerns, shall be made by the said concerns, the said allowance 
to be applied to additional wages in such sections and in such proportions within 
the sections as Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America may determine; and 

Provided further, That no reduction shall be made in the cutting rooms which 
will result in wages of less than $30 per week being paid to individual workmen in 
such rooms, nor shall any reduction be made in said cutting rooms in the case of 
any workman now receiving less than $30 per week. 
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Collective Agreements in F rance in 1931 


N ANALYSIS of the collective labor agreements reported to {hp 
French Labor Bureau in 1931 is given in the Bulletin du Minis. 

tére du Travail for January—March, 1932 (pp. 52, 53). The acree. 
ments, of which there were 17, were divided among the differen; 
industries as follows: Food, 6; polygraphic industries, 1; meta! 
works and mechanical construction, 3; stonecutting, 1; textiles anq 


clothing, 4; transportation and warehousing, 2. Bu 
The information furnished the labor office in regard to the circum. 
stances giving rise to the agreements was incomplete, but in fou; | 
cases it was stated the agreements were concluded as the result of » T 
strike. The intervention of a third party was required in four cases, | 
in 3 cases the intervention of labor inspectors being required and in Jy oU2° 
one instance that of a prefect. the 
Eleven of the agreements were between trade-unions and employers’ buile 
associations, 5 between union workers and employers or groups of Ks 
employers not belonging to an association, and one required the 9 P, 
mediation of a mixed commission. The majority of the agreements fm °!! 
were to be effective for an unlimited time, with a provision fixing the §. p 
length of time required for notice of withdrawal of either party, ¥™2 
Six of the agreements, however, were to have a limited duration, with 
ranging from 6 to 10 months. T. 
In five cases the agreements specified the method of application of of tI 
the 8-hour day; 10 established a minimum wage; 4, amount of travel- for | 
ing expenses; 3, piecework rates and production bonuses; 3, notifica- 9 P°! 
tion of dismissal; 2, bonuses for dangerous and unhealthful work: shor 
7, overtime rates; and 1 each, regulation of vacations and leave, Jers 
organization of weekly rest, recognition of workers’ representatives, voll 


and apprenticeship. 

One agreement fixed the amount of the cost-of-living bonus in 
relation to the cost-of-living reports of a mixed commission, and 3 
agreements established joint commissions for the settlement of 
future differences. 
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Building Permits in Principal Cities of the United States, 
July, 1932 


HERE was a decrease of 30.5 per cent in indicated expenditures 

for total building operations in July, 1932, as compared with 
June, 1932, according to reports received from 351 identical cities by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Indicated expenditures for total 
building operations in July, 1932, were $35,247,658. 

Estimated expenditures for new residential building decreased 29.0 
per cent. Estimated cost of new nonresidential building decreased 
34.6 per cent, and for repairs the decrease was 19.7 per cent. 

During July, 1932, 1,944 family dwelling units were provided for 
in new buildings. This is a decrease of 22.3 per cent as compared 
with June, 1932. 

The cost figures as shown in the following tables apply to the cost 
of the buildings as estimated by the prospective builder on applying 
for his permit to build. No land costs are included. Only building 
projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are 
shown. The States of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, through their departments of labor, are 
cooperating with the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
collection of these data. 


Comparisons, June and July 


TABLE 1 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, 
and of total building operations in 351 identical cities of the United 
States, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 351 IDENTICAL 
eae Na SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 

ISIO 



































New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division 

Per cent Per 
June, 1932 | July, 1932 of June, 1932 | July, 1932 | cent of 
change change 
i t. “See $1, 048, 605 | $894,607} —14.7 | $2,408, 634 | $3,703,687 | +53.8 
Middle Atlantic._...............-.-- 3, 129,415 | 1,701,723 | —45.6| 8,987,748 | 5,587,939 | —37.8 
East North Central... .........---. 1,315,795 | 1,000,874} —23.9| 2,758,284 | 2,549,543 | —7.6 
x est North Central.................| 817, 445 570,880 | —30.2| 2,225,574 | 2,844,736 | +27.8 
———_. t= PeReRRas 1, 192, 427 882, 886 —26.0 | 11,024,460 | 3,013,338 | —72.7 
COULE CH ete 436, 234 517, 573 +18.6 | 1,218,027] 1,310, 407 +7.6 
Mountain and Pacific__.......-____- 1,612,410 | 1,216, 540 —24.6 | 2,149,170] 1,128,914] —47.5 
TORietsiexscc.c.<.<.------.- 9, 552,331 | 6, 785, 083 —29.0 | 30,771, 897 | 20, 138, 564) —34.6 
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TABLE 1.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIOns 
AND REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 351 ID 
CITIES, ASSHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE AN 








Additions, alterations, and repairs 
(estimated cost) 


Total construction 
(estimated cost) 





ENTICAr 
D JULY, 1932, BY GEOGR Apart. 


| 






Num 
| ber 
it! of 
| cities 


























Geographic division 
Per cent Perce: 
June, 1932 | July, 1932 oO June, 1932 | July, 1932 of 
change change | 
| 
New Englend-_...........-.. _| $1, 116, 990 | $1, 132, 429 +1.4 | $4, 574, 229 | $5, 730, 723 | +-25. 3 | 
Middle Atlantic_.._....._---- 3, 607, 984 | 2, 334, 876 —35.3 | 15,725,147 | 9, 624, 538 | —38 
East North Central______.__-_- 1, 510, 943 1, 509, 253 —0.1 5, 585, 022 5, 059, 670 —9 
West North Central_________- 782, 911 683, 518 —12.7 | 3,825,930 | 4,099,134 |. +7 
South Atlantic._.............] 1,385,054 | 1, 105, 551 —20.2 | 13,601,941 | 5,001,775 | —63. 
moma Cee. os 591, 416 420, 931 —28.8| 2,245,677 | 2,248,911} +0 
Mountain and Pacific. ..____- 1, 371, 609 | 1, 137, 453 —17.1} 5,133,189 | 3,482,907 | —32 
| EA SE 10, 366, 907 | 8, 324, 011 —19.7 | 50,691, 135 | 35, 247,658 | —30. 




















Indicated expenditures for residential buildings decreased 29,0 
per cent, comparing July permits with June permits. Decreases 
were shown in this class of building in six of the seven geographic 
divisions. In the South Central States there was an increase in 
indicated expenditures for new residential buildings. 

Four of the seven geographic divisions,showed decreases in the 
estimated costs of new nonresidential buildings. The decreases 
ranged from 7.6 per cent in the East North Central States to 72.7 
per cent in the South Atlantic States. Increases were shown in the 
other three geographic divisions. The largest increase, 53.8 per cent, 
was registered in the New England States. 

The New England, the West North Central, and the South Central 
States all showed increases in expenditures for total building opera- 
tions. 

Table 2 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of 
total building operations, in 351 identical cities of the United States, 
by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 2.—-NUMBER OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND RE- 
PAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 351 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 

















; : New nonresi- | Additions, al- —— 

New residential) dential build- | terations, and | 7°t#! construc 

es ings repairs 
Geographic division 

June, | July, | June, | July, | June, | July, | June, | J uly, 

1932 1932 | 1932 | 1932 | 1932 | 1982 | 1932 | 1932 
oo ccdcciwansemanaeel 216 176 709 491} 2,210] 1,909} 3,135 | 2,666 
MigG@ie Atlentic...................-.. 388 324 | 1,447] 1,195 | 4,943] 4,530 | 6,778 | 6,04 
East North Central .................. 256 219 | 1,451 | 1,196 | 2,865 | 2,339] 4,572] 3,74 
West North Central__............._.- 209 186 679 568 | 1,064 945 | 1,952] 1,69 
aE 263 220 562 439 | 2,812] 2,320} 3,637/ 2,979 
kL __, SSS 203 201 410 311 | 1,403] 1,209] 2,016/ 1,8Il 
Mountain and Pacific.........-.....- 456 379 | 1,059 $32 | 3,194] 2,890] 4,709 | 4,10 
a RR a ee 1,991,] 1,705 | 6,317 | 5,032 | 18,491 | 16,322 | 26,799 | 23, 059 
Per cent of change....................f-.....- —14.4 |___._--- ERD bicceveue —11,7 |....---- —14.0 
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Comparing permits issued in July with those issued in June, there 
was a decrease of 14.0 per cent in the number of permits issued for 
all classes of building construction. Decreases were also shown in 
the number of new residential building, of new nonresidential build- 
ing, and of additions, alterations, and repairs. 

Table 3 shows the number of families provided for in the different 
kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the estimated cost 
of such dwellings, for which permits were issued in 351 identical 
cities, during June and July, 1932, by geographic divisions. 


T,BLE 3-—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 351 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 


























1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings 
Estimated cost Families pro- Estimated cost Families pro- 
Geographie division , vided for ” vided for 

” June, | July, - June, | July, 

June, 1932} July, 1932 1932 1932 June, 1932} July, 1932 1932 1932 
New England_...---.--.-- $847,105 | $790, 607 188 162 | $156, 500 $90, 000 46 25 
Middle Atlantic_ -_------ 1, 407, 603 | 1, 268, 764 315 278 396, 512 256, 459 104 70 
East North Central _----- 1, 161, 595 837, 384 239 206 130, 200 62, 490 30 15 
West North Central__- _-_- 782, 195 552, 080 203 183 25, 750 18, 800 10 6 
South AGiemiee............ 1, 057, 727 833, 436 246 209 2, 000 19, 000 3 11 
South Central__..........] 403, 184 417, 711 193 176 24, 585 78, 712 15 37 
Mountain and Pacific..__| 1, 281, 960 952, 690 426 343 100, 950 144, 650 40 55 
SE ee 6, 941, 369 | 5,652,672 | 1,810) 1,557 836, 497 670, 111 248 219 
Per cent of change--.-.-...}-.-..--.---- o> 16.0 To cncn se = one ee me te a —11.7 




















Total, all kinds of housekeeping dwell- 


Multifamily dwellings ings 





Geographic division Estimated cost | Families pro- | Estimated cost | Families pro- 























, June, | July, June, | July, 

June, 1932} July, 1932 1932 1932 June, 1932] July, 1932 1932 1932 
New England.____.____- $45, 000 $14, 000 19 4 |$1, 048, 605 | $894, 607 253 191 
Middle Atlantic. ___.._- 1, 325, 300 176, 500 261 53 | 3, 129, 415 | 1, 701, 723 680 401 
East North Central _____. 24, 000 101, 000 3 42 | 1,315, 795 | 1, 000, 874 272 263 
West North Central_____- 9, 500 0 4 0 817, 445 570, 880 217 189 
South Atlantic.._.....__- 128, 000 30, 450 63 13 | 1, 187, 727 882, 886 312 233 
South Central_.......___. 8, 465 21, 150 6 25 436, 234 517, 573 214 238 
Mountain and Pacific___- 199, 500 59, 200 88 31 | 1, 582,410 | 1, 156, 540 554 429 
iMiicnnnsase 1, 739, 765 402, 300 444 168 | 9, 517, 631 | 6,725,083 | 2, 502 1, 944 
Per cent of change__......|.........-- 3} eae 8 RAISES: —29.3 |.....-..| —22.3 

















Permits issued in July, 1932, showed decreases in expenditures for 
all classes of housekeeping dwellings and decreases in the number of 
families provided in each class of housekeeping dwelling. 

The South Central was the only geographic division in which more 

family dwelling units were provided in new buildings during July 
than during June. 
_ Table 4 shows the index number of families provided for and the 
index numbers of indicated expenditures for new residential buildings, 
for new nonresidential buildings, for additions, alterations, and 
repairs, and for total building operations. 














nl 
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TABLE 4.—INDEX NUMBERS OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR AND OF THE ESTIM ATED 
COST OF BUILDING OPERATIONS AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN PRIN: \ 






































i ) 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES PAL Ta: 
[Monthly average, 1929= 100] new 0 
Estimated cost of— havin 
Families . 
Month — New resi- | New non- | Additions, Total 
dential residential | alterations, | building TABLE € 
buildings buildings | and repairs | operations REP 
SHO! 
aa as pivl 
1930 
Ps icah osckiictelonisice'a subi be ddadived tami 49.9 44.1 86. 7 77.4 64.8 — 
1931 
i Ss casitacoticamiehaiecedisdoicas 35. 8 27. 6 53. 7 57.8 {] 
1932 
5 SE Een eee ae 14.4 10. 2 25. 0 25. 8 18.9 
Perey... ...... ae 13. 0 9. 1 16. 5 26. 7 
Nea 15. 4 10. 7 18. 1 27. 0 
I einai 13. 4 9.7 25. 0 32. 0 £8 
May-.-__- 11.3 7.9 39. 3 27.3 3 - 
June____- 10. 6 7.9 24. 6 28. 2 17.3 New E 
July...- 8. 2 5. 6 16. 1 22. 6 12.0 Middle 
Fast N 
s West } 
. . . . . . South 
The index numbers of new residential buildings, of new nonresi- South 


° ° ° 4 ° e : Mount 
dential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and of total ' 


building operations were all lower during July, 1932, than during 
either June, 1932, or July, 1931. 


| 


Comparisons of Indicated Expenditures for Public Buildings 


TaBLeE 5 shows the value of contracts awarded for public buildings 
by the different agencies of the United States Government and by 
the various State governments during the months of July, 1931, feo 

















New. 
; and June and July, 1932. Midd 
3 East . 
f TaBLeE 5.—VALUE OF CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS LET BY THE UNITED pa 
A STATES GOVERNMENT AND BY STATE GOVERNMENTS, JULY, 1931, AND JUNE. AND South 
‘ JULY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS Mout 
July, 1931 June, 1932! July, 1932 
{ Geographic division ni bag 
i Federal State Federal State Federal | | 
: New England._.........-.-..-.-.-- $337, 228 | $3, 508,023 | $685,114 | $703,926 | $760,460 | 8797.07! 
Fi Middle Atlantic_._................ 659,826 | 4,542,542] 4,113,617 | 536,687 | 1,054,946 | 1,071, 507 per 
3 East North Central__------------_- 569,083 | "167,011 | 1,112,653 | 363, 105 | "633,138 | | 276, 9s! 193 
5 West North Central_-_------------ 254,238 | 484,900 | 1,779,413 | 107,773 | 2,671,151 | 331, 744 
e South Atlantic.._..------- 22222. 2,128,246 | 177,661 | 10,212,342 | 261, 211 | 2,488,728 | 275,51! ney 
- De CI iis ocenienneiasiace 3. 242, 303 | 1,854,684 | "250,632 | 232,977 | 1,048,442 | S60, 65 
Mountain and Pacifie______.-..-.-- 1,984,100 | 341, 372-| 1,365,477 | 555,013 | 1,176,269 | 73, 510 ma 
TS 9, 175, 024 | 11, 166, 193 | 19, 519, 248 | 2, 760, 692 | 9, $33, 134 | 3, 606, 2%9 68. 























1 Subject to revision. 


Contracts were awarded during July, 1932, by the various agencies 
of the Federal Government for buildings to cost $9,833,134. This is 
less than the value of contracts awarded for Federal buildings during 
June, but slightly greater than for indicated expenditures for Federal! 
buildings during July, 1931. 

The value of contracts awarded for State buildings during July, 
1932, was $3,696,299. This was more than 30 per cent greater than 
indicated expenditures for State buildings during June, but much: less 
than the value of contracts awarded during July, 1931. 
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Comparisons, July, 1932, with July, 1931 


TasLB 6 shows the estimated cost of new residential buildings, of 
new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 341 identical cities of the United States 
having a population of 25,000 or over, for the months of July, 1931, 
and July, 1932, by geographic divisions. 





qasLe 6.-ESTIMATED COST OF NEW BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 
REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES, AS 
SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY, 1931, AND JULY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC 
DIVISIONS 





—— 















































New residential buildings New nonresidential buildings 
(estimated cost) (estimated cost) 
Geographic division 
Per Per 
July, 1931 | July, 1932 | cent of | July, 1931 | July, 1932 | cent of 
change change 
Now Bx akon) osu cunnw-nns-s2e $3, 644, O85 $797, 507 —78. 1 | $7,977,913 | $3, 692, 997 —53. 7 
Middle Atlantic___..---- Saviadiplpaianbiea 13, 342, 355 1, 683, 423 —87.4 | 21,901,198 | 5, 433, 208 —75. 2 
East North Central................- 4, 923, 839 999, 374 —79.7 | 6, 157, 847 2, 548, 953 — 58. 6 
West North Central_...............- 2, 032, 320 570, 880 —71.9| 2,476,433 | 2,844,736 | +149 
Gouils Attar ss oo 55 oe 52 Le ke 2, 845, 762 875, 969 —69.2| 6,276,208 | 3,013, 338 —52.0 
Sonth Comeiieute bods sonncncse caeme 2, 253, 816 517, 573 —77.0| 5. 167, 125 1, 307, 657 —74.7 
Mountain and Pacific...........---- 5, 133, 083 1, 204, 370 —76.5 | 6, 664, 437 1, 117, 644 —83. 2 
(yee nee 34, 175, 260 | 6, 649, 096 —80. 5 | 56,621, 161 | 19, 958, 533 —64. 8 
Additions, alterations, and repairs} Total construction (estimated 
(estimated cost) cost) 
Num- 
Geographic division ber of 
Per Per | cities 
July, 1931 | July, 1932 | cent of | July, 1931 | July, 1932 | cent of 
change change 
New England___...---- _..---| $2, 810, 731 | $1, 107, 139 —60. 6 |$14, 432, 729 | $5, 597,643 | —61. 2 51 
Middle Atlantic___.....----- 7, 572, 477 2, 301, 223 —69. 6 | 42,816, 030 9, 417, 854 | —78.0 66 
East North Central_..........| 2, 896, 701 1, 508, 943 —47.9 | 13,978,387 | 5,057,270 | —63.8 93 
West North Central_._......_| 1, 180, 909 683, 518 —42. 1 5, 689,662 | 4,099,134 | —28.0 25 
South Atiam@ie............... 1, 891, 568 1, 100, 806 —41.8 | 11,013, 538 4,990,113 | —54.7 39 
South Cemépei............-... 871, 498 420, 911 —51.7] 8, 292, 439 2, 246,141 | —72.9 31 
Mountain and Pacific. __-_---- 2, 410, 225 1, 121, 463 —53.5 | 14, 207,745 | 3,443,477 | —75.8 36 
,, | SS ee 19, 634, 109 8, 244, 003 — 58. 0 |110, 430, 530 | 34, 851,632 | —68.4 341 


























Indicated expenditures for new residential building decreased 80.5 
per cent, comparing July, 1932, permits with those issued in July, 
1931. There was a decrease of 64.8 per cent in the estimated cost of 
new nonresidential buildings; a decrease of 58.0 per cent in the esti- 
mated cost of additions, alterations, and repairs; and a decrease of 
68.4 per cent in the estimated cost of total building operations, com- 
paring July, 1932, with the same month of the previous year. 

Table 7 shows the number of new residential buildings, of new 
nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, and 
of total building operations in 341 identical cities having a population 
: 25,000 or over, for July, 1932, and July, 1931, by geographic 

visions, 
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TaBie 7 NUMBER OF NEW, BUILDINGS, OF ADDITIONS, ALTERATIONS, yp De 
REPAIRS, AND OF TOTAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES f mil’ 
AS SHOWN BY PERMITS ISSUED IN JULY, 1931, AND JULY, 1932, BY GEOGRApia = 
DIVISIONS house 

New New Additions, 'T 
residential nonresidential | alterations, and * Otal 
buildings buildings repairs Construction 
Geographic division T 
July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, | July, July : : 
1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931) | ‘1934 build 
Seinen toget 

i 472| 161] 980] 475] 2,444] 1,971| 3,806] 267 Mm build 

ES | eee 1, 273 320} 2,211) 1,180] 4,915| 4,500] 8,399] 6 op J 

East North Central. ----------- 22-27 826| 218] 2/230] 1,191] 3,734] 2'335| 6700| 3'su fa 108 

West North Central. _----..........- 453 186 956 568 | 1,274 945 | 2,683 | 114 Nc 

gy, Tae 466 218 773 439 | 2,755 | 2,208) 3,994) 2 55 

South Central.............-77777777-- 576{ 201] 546] 306] 1,708] 1,208] 2'830| Jan MEN. d 

Mountain and Pacific_............__- 1, 103 369 | 1,483 810} 3,823] 2,856 | 6,409 | 4 (5 Univ 

SS SRS Sree Sr 5,169 | 1,673 | 9,179 | 4,969 | 20,653 | 16,203 | 35,001 | 22, a5 ort 

Par GUNG ENN... « 222s fs ned —€7. @ j........ —45.9 j... .... —21. 5 |..__._- —34.7 pore 

& Galv 

Pe 

Decreases were shown in the number of new residential buildings, dur 
of new nonresidential buildings, of additions, alterations, and repairs, Yale 

and of total building operations in each geographic division, comparing at t] 

permits issued in July, 1932, with those issued in July, 1931. to ci 
Table 8 shows the number of families provided for in the different the 

kinds of housekeeping dwellings, together with the cost of such dwell- Roc 
ings, for which permits were issued in 341 identical cities during J uly, N.¢ 

1931, and July, 1932, by geographic divisions. buil 

C 

TABLE 8.—ESTIMATED COST AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN THE Sta 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF HOUSEKEEPING DWELLINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE a 
ISSUED IN 341 IDENTICAL CITIES IN JULY, 1931, AND JULY, 1932, BY GEOGRAPHIC Cor 
DIVISIONS 

rt $2, 
a 4 
1-family dwellings 2-family dwellings Wa 
‘ Families pro- Families pro- BI 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided for Estimated cost vided for bi 
: July, | July, July, | July, 
July, 1931 | July, 1932 1931 1932 July, 1931 | July, 1932 1931 1939 

New England_-----.--- ...1$2, 655, 285 | $693, 507 408 147! $413,800} $90,000 103 25 Be 

Middle Atlantic__.._---. 5, 960, 672 | 1,250,464] 992] 274] 1,618,683| 256,459| 419 70 

East North Central_..._. 3, 995, 489] °835,884] 750] 205] °492,300|  62,490| 118 15 C 

West North Central____. 1, 826,120] 552,080} 419] 183] 148,200] 18,800 57 ; 

South Atlantic... ..-.-_- 1, 992,662} 826,519] 404] 207] 55,700] 19,000 29 11 

South Central.....__-_.-- 1, 769,933 | 417,711] 516) 176| 226,683] 78,712 88 37 re 

Mountain and Pacific____] 3, 919, 963 940, 520 999 333 361, 050 144, 650 124 55 . 

on 
elles, 120, 124 | 5,516,685] 4,488] 1,525 | 3,316,416] 670,111| 931| 219 
Per cent of change... .....].........-- oat tf, eee ve, 4 | RRRRSORSE ES —79. 8 |_...-- -| —76.5 
Multifamily dwellings Total, all ee 
Families pro- Families pro- 
Geographic division Estimated cost vided Po Estimated cost vided for 
July, | July, July, | July, 
July, 1931 | July, 1932} “/$a)’ | “yggy’ | July, 1931 | July, 1932 1931 | 1932 3 
a 
New England..-.-.....-- $307,000} $14,000] 101 4 |$3, 376,085 | $797,507] 612| — 176 
Middle Atlantic_._..--__- 5,278,000 | 176,500] 1,481 53 |12, 857, 385 | 1,683,423 | 2,892) 397 Ms 
East North Central_____. 276,050 | 101, 000 58 42 | 4,763, 839 | '999,374] '926| 262 
West North Central_____ 53, 000 0 32 0 | 2,027,320] 570,880} 508] 139 
South Atlantic__...-.__- 797,400} 30,450} 282 13 | 2,845,762] 875,969] 708| 23! 
South Central._..........! 172,200 21, 150 7 25 | 2,168,816] 517, §73 681 238 
Mountain and Pacific__..|  686,450| 59,200] 363 31 | 4, 967, 463 | 1,144,370| 1,486| 419 
ee 1 
WS sis 7, 570,100} 402,300 | 2,394] — 168 |33, 006, 640 | 6,589,096} 7,813 | 1,912 
Per cent of change-.-_..---|.-------.-- WOE. T Larngsosd LO 1 vccteccese —80. 0 j.-...--- —75.5 
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Decreases were shown in the estimated cost and in the number of 
family dwelling units provided in each of the different classes of 
housekeeping dwellings, comparing permits issued in July, 1932, with 
those issued in July, 1931. 
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Details by Cities 


TasLE 9 shows the number and estimated cost of new residential 
buildings, of new nonresidential buildings, of total building operations, 
together With the number of family dwelling units provided in new 
buildings, for each of the 351 cities from which reports were received 
for July, 1932. 

No reports were received from Bangor, Me.; Clifton and Irvington, 
N. J.; Chester and Reading, Pa.; Anderson, Ind.; Newark, Ohio; 
University City, Mo.; Pensacola, Fla.; Ashland, Louisville, and New- 
port, Ky.; Baton Rouge, La:; Muskogee and Okmulgee, Okla. ; 
Galveston and Laredo, Tex.; and Everett, Wash. 

Permits were issued for the following important building projects 
during the month of July, 1932: In New Haven for a dormitory at 
Yale University to cost $900,000; in Boston for a pathological building 
at the City Hospital to cost $650,000, and for a high school for girls 
to cost $920,000; in Buffalo for an armory to cost nearly $900,000; in 
the Borough of the Bronx for a school building to cost $602,000; in 
Rochester for an office building to cost $400,000; in Union City, 
N.J., for a store building to cost $300,000; in Milwaukee for a school 
building to cost $1,000,000. 

Contracts were awarded by the Supervising Architect of the United 
States Treasury Department for a post-office building in Bridgeport, 
Conn., to cost $465,000; for a post office in Minneapolis to cost nearly 
$2,300,000; and for a central heating plant for public buildings in 
Washington, D. C., to cost over $1,000,000. 


TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY, 1932 


New England States 

















' Applications filed. 























: New non- New non- 
New resi- Total (in- New resi- : Total (in- 
City and State | dential | T!den- | “ciuding || City and State | dential | T!4° | cluding 
buildings buildings repairs) buildings buildings repairs) 
Connecticut: Massachusetts— 
Bridgeport_....| $19, 300 | $471,250 | $509, 514 Continued. 

Bristel........ , 000 420 5, 001 Brookline __--- $38, 500 $650 $81, 500 
Greenwich ___- 500 | 45,650] 117, 950 Cambridge.___- 5,500 | 154,360} 217, 100 
Hartford ___-__- 14, 882 885 101, 292 Chelsea. ------- 0 0 15, 210 
Meriden... __- 500 2, 375 12, 890 Chicopee___-_-- 3, 500 7, 350 12, 650 
New Britain _- 18, 000 2, 990 28, 630 Everett. .....-- 3, 500 0 5, 900 
New Haven... 43,700 | 915, 355 979, 710 Fall River... -- 0 7, 837 26, 637 
orwalk...._- 62, 650 5, 480 72, 785 Fitchburg----_- 0 4, 560 8, 320 
Stamford ....__ 37, 000 2, 325 54, 265 Haverhill. ___-- 5, 500 1, 250 14, 055 
Torrington... _- 3, 000 3, 000 8, 725 Holyoke_--_-_-- 10, 500 3, 300 16, 050 
Waterbury... _- 3, 900 18, 075 34, 125 Lawrence -- ._.- 0 5, 150 15, 625 
West Hartford.| 41, 500 2, 065 53, 265 Lowell. _...._-- 2, 000 2, 200 9, 470 
Maine: i ae 7, 000 7, 920 33, 285 
Lewiston - 6, 250 500 6, 750 alden____-.__- 7, 500 1, 050 13, 095 
Portland_____- 24, 675 7, 410 39, 470 Medford ______- 32, 200 650 44, 650 
Massachusetts New Bedford__| 4, 200 5, 675 19, 350 
Arl ees 20, 600 7,175 42, 365 ewton____---- 20, 000 17, 225 54, 050 
Beverly__..___- 7, 300 10, 425 20, 950 Pittsfield_____-- 78, 500 9, 200 102, 900 
Boston !______ 40, 500 |1, 662, 200 | 2, 109, 599 Quincy_..._---- 25, 200 6, 740 44, 592 
Broekton._.. 10, 500 10, 475 42, 275 Revere........- 4, 000 2, 300 12, 760 








SER ew APTN Chatter Yep 
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IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY, 1932—Continued 
New England States—Continued 


TABLE 9.—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 













































































1 Applications filed. 























| 
* . |New non- 4 - » |Newnon- ,, 
New resi- : Total (in- New resi- ; l otal (in. 

City and State dential = cluding City and State dential — | ch iding 

buildings buildings repairs) buildings buildings | "Paits) 
| ap 
M assachusetts— Rhode Island: 

Continued. ‘ Central Falls_- 0 $50 $1, 700 
PE $13, 000 | $194,150 | $229, 910 Cranston-----_- $25, 500 2, 375 31, 010 
Somerville_ ___- 0 0 13, 105 || East Provi- 

Springfield____- 18, 350 7, 250 41, 375- qened.......- 5, 300 24, 350 34, 440 
Taunton-_-_-__- 4, 400 725 10, 354 Newport______- 11, 200 2, 050 25, 070 
Waltham____-_- 15, 000 1, 710 19, 248 Pawtucket. __-_- 0 6, 180 7, 130 
Watertown_____ ‘ 3, 350 11, 275 Providence__-_-_- 34, 500 45, 925 75, 770 
Worcester ___-- 38, 100 2, 600 62,875 || | Woonsocket -__- 5, 460 1, 590 9 555 
New Hampshire: Vermont: 
Concord... ._-- 3, 000 2, 700 5, 700 Burlington-.._- 35, 000 1,450 | _37, 450 
Manchester__._| 15, 500 1, 760 27, 976 in ictainwe 894, 607 |3, 703, 687 730, 7B 
Middle Atlantic States 
New Jersey: New York—Con. 
Atlantic City _- 0 $1, 150 $19, 114 NewYork 
Bayonne-__--_-_-_- $9, 000 11, 950 30, 964 City—Con. 
Belleville_______ 8, 500 11, 555 22, 155 Manhat- 
Bloomfield____- 5, 000 4, 200 12, 700 tan!_____. 0} $33,720} $543, 92 
Camden ___-___- 5, 000 0 10, 693 Queens!____| $233,900] 174, 126 605, 794 
East Orange___- 0 225 11, 715 Richmond!) 54, 820 80, 405 159, 908 
Elizabeth. -____- 8, 000 7, 000 15, 000 Niagara Falls _- 15, 400 2, 215 45, 266 
Garfield_______- 7, 300 55, 375 64, 150 Poughkeepsie__| 19, 650 850 2, 080 
Hackensack ___- 3,600 | 151, 866 171, 951 Rochester. ____- 27,100 | 470, 855 | 13, 43] 
Hoboken__-_-___- 0 13, 500 27, 700 Schenectady -_- 5, 500 5, 615 | 16, 814 
Jersey City____- 49, 000 19, 324 88, 374 Syracuse_______ 22, 200 52,085 | 141,523 
ae 10, 000 65, 100 75, 880 .. SRSA SaR 4, 000 64,400 | = 73, 860 
Montelair__-___- 71, 000 3, 655 81, 428 J See 4, 000 3, 700 | 12, 950 
Newark__._._-. 22, 500 48, 050 99, 500 || Watertown_____ 2, 104 1, 775 | 32, 508 
New Bruns- White Plains___| 112, 500 70,800 | 186, 150 
as 0 800 9, 475 Yonkers__.._.__- 106, 200 53,375 | 180, 475 
Orange___-_..-- 0 300 14, 881 || Pennsylvania: 
|. — Shea 16, 300 37, 125 72, 461 Allentown. -___- 4, 900 22, 400 | 50, 500 
Paterson ______- 14, 766 7, 300 53, 166 Altoona.-_._.._- 0 2, 711 7, 445 
Perth Amboy. 0 500 6, 363 Bethlehem____- 2, 500 675 5, 625 
Plainfield _____- 4, 750 2, 972 14, 989 SSS 0 250 2, 465 
i 10, 000 9, 274 39, 282 EPS 7, 300 9, 811 18, 297 
Union City____- 0| 300, 000 315, 088 SP 6, 800 8, 585 37, 843 
West New Harrisburg____- 4, 500 43, 725 84, 515 
(0 0 0 650 Hazleton______- 22, 653 5, 807 56, 176 
West Orange-_- 14, 700 2, 865 34, 733 Johnstown_____ 0 13, 225 15, 325 
New York: Lancaster____-- 0 6, 650 9, 150 
yen hee ten ea 47, 700 73, 100 137, 528 Mc Keesport- _- 0 85,953 | 91, 208 
Amsterdam -__- 11, 500 4, 925 16, 825 Nanticoke_____- 3, 000 0 5, 050 
. sl aes 5, 500 3, 475 11, 910 New Castle___- 4, 500 36, 405 41, 535 
Binghamton__.| 12,900 3, 146 41, 766 Norristown _ __- 0 3, 150 6, 586 
ee 41, 000 |1, 800, 520 | 1, 916, 905 Philadelphia...| 45,800] 257, 535 157, 280 
Elmira......... 10, 000 16, 057 49, 763 Pittsburgh___-_- 59, 800 33, 345 189, 140 
Jamestown____- 3, 000 1, 575 7, 584 Scranton__.__.. 20, 800 9, 595 50, 144 
Kingston______- 6, 500 2, 225 15, 414 Wilkes- Barre__- 3, 000 5, 680 14, 402 
Lockport_____-- 0 0 Wilkinsburg. -- 0 1, 900 4, 000 
Mt. Vernon____} 12,000 26, 750 52, 210 Williamsport__- 0 322 6, 871 
Newburgh__-_-- 0 1, 950 , 300 , i aes 28, 500 2, 600 37, 674 
New Rochelle__| 12, 500 9, 600 31, 645 ———— 
no York Wein sein 1, 701, 723 |5, 587, 989 | ¥, 624, 538 
ity— 
The Bronx'!| 139,130] 675,850 | 1,091, 305 
Brooklyn !_} 319,150} 650,435 | 1, 193, 871 
East North Central States 
Illinois: Illinois—Contd. P 
(es $3, 000 $1, 950 $10, 521 Danville_....-- $2, 247 0 $4, 747 
je 2, 500 2, 225 12, 520 Decatur........ 11, 500 $575 13, 250 
Belleville _---._. 13, 500 950 14, 575 East St. Louis_- 0 7, 200 14, 350 
ae 0 2, 200 7, 800 lai, ose 0 3, 775 16, 159 
Bloomington.._| 15,000 89, 000 104, 000 Evanston -__.-- 16, 000 3, 000 1, 500 
Chicago. .....--. 71,900 | 195, 491 461, 119 Granite City__. 0 200 200 
aS GaRER 0 1, 385 3, 070 | SE 3, 000 200 24, 696 
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9,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 





















































New resi- pow Panag Total (in- New resi- gon Yona Total (in- 
City and State dential tial cluding City and State dential tial cluding 
buildings buildings repairs) buildings buildings repairs) 
[llinois—Contd. Ohio: 
Maywood...-.-| $3,000 $1, 050 $4, 050 Akron .......-- $36, 600 | $12,971 $61, 216 
Moline. .------- 8, 900 315 12, 138 Ashtabula - - - - - 0 2, 455 3, 205 
Oak Park.-.--- 0 0 2, 300 CON... 366 1, 200 490 5, 040 
Peoria. Gic«se-- 6, 700 4, 475 15, 950 Cincinnati -____- 156, 650 | 191, 785 410, 445 
Quincy ------ ‘ 0 2, 560 7, 340 Cleveland... __. 82,100 | 120,425] 360, 800 
Rockford - - - - - - 0 2, 500 11, 590 Cleveland 
Rock Island....| 3, 500 525 27, 809 Heights ______ 27, 500 1,475 42, 025 
Springfield.....| 15, 300 3, 904 29, 544 Columbus. - - - - 12,000 | 164, 250 331, 500 
Waukegan - ---- 2,000 | 143,450] 151,075 Dayton ___.__- 650} 21, 004 27, 707 
Indiana: East Cleveland. 0 3, 835 6, 720 
East Chicago-- 0 0 2, 825 | 0 360 960 
Rikhetes cen s<- 1, 500 1, 700 4, 749 Hamilton ----_-_- 0 1, 093 4, 403 
Evansville - -..- 0 13, 348 20, 503 Lakewood - -- - - 81, 000 11, 250 94, 970 
Fort Wayne-.-- 8, 300 4, 620 18, 179 Se 0 200 735 
re: 0 5, 575 5, 575 oS eee 2, 000 530 3, 410 
Hammond ----- 2, 000 3, 843 10, 020 Mansfield ------ 12,800 | 130,170 144, 295 
Indianapolis - - - 10, 100 27, 085 72, 851 Maen... ....-- 4, 200 1,015 6, 005 
Kokomo. - .---- 0 2, 500 3, 080 Massillon - -_--- 1, 000 125 1, 400 
Lafayette - - .--- 0 0 0 Middletown -- - 0 750 1, 837 
Marion -...---- 2, 475 50 3, 705 Norwood -_.--- 0 135 1, 585 
Michigan City - 0 4, 050 5, 110 Portsmouth___- 0 0 0 
Mishawaka - --- 0 300 550 Springfield ____- 0 1, 750 3, 170 
Muncie -_-.------ 0 1, 220 9, 298 Steubenville. -- 0 3, 025 3, 275 
Richmond - - --- 10, 500 0 12, 500 Toledo-_---.---- 17, 500 13, 988 59, 948 
South Bend _--- 0 9, 300 19, 380 Warren _-....-- 0 2, 850 24, 005 
Terre Haute._.- 5, 800 2, 760 12, 050 Youngstown - -- 0 2, 360 12, 570 
Michigan: Wisconsin: 
Ann Arbor--.--- 1, 500 26, 710 42, 224 Appleton ------ 32, 100 1, 625 42, 400 
Battle Creek _-_- 0 4,845 6, 568 Eau Claire ___-- 9, 962 1, 000 15, 362 
Bay City-....-- 2, 400 1,075 16, 727 Fond du Lac... 5, 000 1, 850 6, 940 
Dearborn - - - --- 7,100 850 78, 550 Green Bay _---- 8, 550 5, 630 22, 705 
i. 69, 440 53, 670 340, O78 Kenosha - -_---- 0 1, 000 5, 390 
Feit ixests..- 6, 500 6, 354 22, 777 Madison ------_- 53, 300 14, 683 84, 078 
Grand Rapids- - 7, 500 9, 575 25, 660 Milwaukee-__-- 80, 100 |1, 136, 692 | 1,321, 294 
Hamtramck -_.- 0 1, 525 3, 805 Oshkosh - - -_.-- 13, 000 345 17, 045 
Highland Park 0 2, 000 4, 353 Racine........- 0 20, 665 22, 655 
Jackson ......-- 0 1, 442 3, 910 Sheboygan _---- 9, 000 5, 585 29, 401 
Kalamazoo-.-.-_- 17, 000 1, 345 34, 717 Superior -_..__- 0 2, 420 4, 636 
Lani... 0 2, 465 7, 430 West Allis----. 5, 900 330 10, 380 
Muskegon - - - -- 0 3, 125 37, 525 
Pontiac. ..----- 2, 000 5, 370 12, 120 Ts nicnten 1, 000, 874 |2, 549, 543 | 5, 059, 670 
Port Huron __-_- 0 400 1, 100 
Royal Oak .__-- 1, 500 590 2, 400 
Saginaw -- -..-.- 12, 600 2, 130 20, 155 
Wyandotte - _ _ - 2, 500 2, 675 5, 375 
West North Central States 
Towa: Missouri: 
Burlington__-_- 0 $2, 000 $2, 250 ra 20 $550 $4, 500 
Cedar Rapids-- $9, 675 10, 354 28, 342 Kansas City.._| $27, 500 26, 000 112, 700 
Council Bluffs - 4,810 1, 625 15, 614 Springfield____- 5, 350 1, 150 10, 790 
Davenport____- 10, 900 2, 085 , 400 St. Joseph___-__- 8, 500 570 10, 270 
Des Moines....| 63, 600 46, 709 131, 299 St. Louis_..___- 145, 100 | 237, 029 498, 237 
Dubuque... ._. 6, 650 3, 200 13, 543 || Nebraska: 
Ottumwa.._.._- 4, 000 2, 150 10, 800 Lincoln - ..._.-- 19, 500 2, 760 26, 660 
Sioux City____- 9, 000 29, 600 44, 925 Omaha._-_.._._- 35, 900 40, 375 110, 575 
Waterloo_.._._- 5, 000 975 11, 495 ||} North Dakota: 
Kansas: Peres. ......... 5, 900 1, 100 14, 949 
Hutchinson _- 0 4, 150 5,045 || South Dakota: 
Kansas City 1, 050 16, 850 21, 975 Sioux Falls__._- 9, 375 5, 625 16, 125 
Topeka_....._- 8, 800 2, 830 18, 620 
Wichita... _._. 7, 750 17, 515 43, 589 , 570, 880 |2, 844, 736 | 4, 099, 134 
innesota: 
Dulati.......- 3, 500 4, 640 39, 053 
Minneapolis ___ 92, 860 |2, 349, 800 | 2, 675, 485 
* a 86, 160 35, 094 207, 893 
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- South Atlantic States 



























































ig T | aa 
r New non- : . New non-,,, 
New resi- : Total (in- New resi- : Total (in. 
City and State dential — cluding City and State dential = one 
buildings buildings repairs) buildings buildings repairs) 
Delaware: North Carolina— 
Wilmington__..| $10, 000 $3,940 | $101, 503 Continued. 
District of Colum- High Point____- $3, 150 $1, 500 $5, 800 
ia: Raleigh. --.-.-.- 2, 294 3, 225 8, 169 
Washington____| 306,900 |2, 579, 678 | 3, 064, 626 Wilmington_.-- 2, 700 200 5, 950 
Florida: Winston-Salem. 4, 000 2, 490 11, 250 
Jacksonville___- 31, 550 12, 960 94, 699 || South Carolina: 
Miami........- 16, 575 20, 710 82, 208 Charleston. - -- 3, 000 20, 222 30, 617 
Orlando..--.-_--- 6, 500 0 15, 760 Columbia-.----- 22, 750 2, 500 30, 600 
St. Petersburg. 8, 500 2, 100 26, 000 Greenville____-- 5, 000 185 12. 575 
i s..-- 5, 600 3, 740 27, 827 Spartanburg - - - 0 0 1,17 
West Palm Virginia: 
ae 6, 917 0 11, 662 Lynchburg_-.--- 18, 750 92, 180 115, 673 
Georgia: Newport News. 2, 800 638 9. 995 
Atlanta. ..._.-- 42, 800 9,333 | 103, 640 Norfolk. ......- 85, 000 5,225 | 101, 99 
Augusta__-_----- 13, 550 16, 055 34, 356 Petersburg--_--- 0 50 6, 299 
Columbus..---- 2, 500 1, 120 11, 510 Portsmouth___- 0 150 5, 290 
‘Macon....-..- ¥ 2, 000 850 5, 609 Richmond. - --- 19, 750 22, 730 77, 198 
Savannab-.-_--- 0 1, 150 19, 368 Roanoke ------- 3, 500 1, 941 7, 821 
Maryland: West Virginia: 
Baltimore-_-_-_-_- 208,000 | 194, 000 856, 969 Charlestown___- 3, 800 1, 600 14, 281 
‘umberland - -- 3, 500 100 8, 710 Clarksburg___-- 0 225 240 
Hagerstown _--- 1, 650 2, 475 4, 635 Huntington__-_- 0 1, 360 2 89) 
North Carolina: Parkersburg__-- 2, 000 1, 180 4 330 
Asheville______- 0 1, 485 7, 970 Wheeling - ----- 8, 500 825 13, 094 
Charlotte- --__- 0 820 4, 605 — - _ 
Durham. .-.---- 26, 450 4, 000 41, 050 TONES. isn 882, 886 (3, 013, 338 | 5, 001,77 
Greensboro-.---- 2, 900 396 9, 694 
South Central States 
Alabama: Tennessee: 
Birmingham --- 0 $4, 035 $22, 638 Chattanooga...| $1, 500 0 $18, 625 
Mobile___._.._-| $8,975 1, 500 15, 385 Johnson City__- 4, 000 $150 4, 150 
Montgomery -- 16, 200 1, 885 29, 410 Knoxville _--_-_-- 43, 440 9, 408 2, 848 
Arkansas: emphis.. . -_- 19, 500 39, 000 115, 700 
Little Rock - -_- 2, 150 806 11, 516 Nashville. --_-- 18, 550 5, 030 2, 529 
Kentucky: P Texas: 
Covington -____- 6, 000 1, 975 11, 885 Amarillo___._-- 6, 480 1, 400 9, 052 
Lexington______ 2, 000 1, 575 13, 894 Avuetin........- 45, 034 23, 460 99, 154 
Paducah --_-_--_- 3, 500 4, 600 9, 000 Beaumont -- 0 2,115 9, 361 
Louisiana: Brownsville___ 0 2, 750 2, 770 
onroe__...--- 11, 500 0 14, 800 ol Ee eee 63, 350 94, 825 192, 528 
New Orleans___| 61,391 92, 125 204, 995 a 2, 850 4, 928 18, 991 
Shreveport---_- 2, 950 710 17, 457 Fort Worth_.-_| 22,000} 122,350 169, 305 
Mississippi: Houston ---_-__- 77, 265 22, 878 114, 018 
eekson........ 3, 468 0 11, 778 Port Arthur___- 0 549 4, 876 
Oklahoma: San Angelo____- 0 0 3, 840 
| Ee rae 0 5, 200 7, 900 San Antonio..._| 45,070] 152,865 224, 716 
Oklahoma City.| 30,000} 694, 600 733, 197 NN a ts i 200 4, 125 11, 955 
heatebhsaes ws 700 15, 485 23, 095 Wichita Falls_-_ 12, 500 78 17, 453 
yy Rr tien 517, 573 |1, 310, 407 | 2, 248, 911 
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TABLE 9,—ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED 
. IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, JULY, *932—Continued 


Mountain and Pacific States 














New resi- goo tinng Total (in- New resi- or Total (in- 
City and State dential tial cluding City and State dential tial cluding 
buildings buildings repairs) buildings buildings repairs) 
Arizona: California—Con. 
Phoenix.-..-..-- 0 $778 $10, 501 tockton__-_..-- $700 $3, 335 $8, 935 
Tucd0li.1..+..-- $2, 400 3, 610 13, 427 Vallejo.......-- 6, 600 655 10, 845 
California: Colorado: 
Alameda.-.---- 6, 595 2, 852 15, 121 Colorado 
Alhambra. ----- 13, 500 4, 375 27, 300 Springs-----_- 2, 000 822 10, 522 
Bakersfield--- - - 7, 600 300 16, 160 Denver_-_..___- 91, 500 550 161, 515 
Berkel ci6+-- 21, 500 2, 560 42, 146 Pueblo_-_...-.-- 0 2, 145 4,172 
Prete..v2iss-~ 2, 900 13, 980 16, 880 |} Montana: 
Glendale-_-_-.--- 17,500 | 270, 665 293, 450 ee 0 50 985 
Huntington Great Falls_.__- 0 665 6, 095 
=e 2, 550 5, 950 11, 370 || New Mexico: 

Long Beach....| 64,050 76, 545 178, 755 Albuquerque.__} 11, 000 6, 200 29, 523 
Los Angeles....| 428,270 | 306,390 | 1,011,811 || Oregon: 
Oaklaud--.--.-- 64, 050 14, 639 128, 409 Portland_-._.._- 48, 000 23, 595 232, 335 
Pasadena.....-- 25, 360 5, 600 81, 441 Salem__......-- 15, 445 , 27, 832 
Riverside. -.._-- 910 14, 449 || Utah: 
Sacramento....| 35, 150 7, 735 63, 001 Ogden--._.-_._-- 3, 500 670 7,170 
San Bernardino| 14, 150 25 16, 125 Salt Lake City- 3, 250 8, 060 21, 350 
San Diego------ 39, 400 18, 530 101, 581 || Washington: 
San Francisco..| 207,150 | 224,722 602, 472 Bellingham... ._ 900 0 2, 710 
| Sa 2, 000 57, 750 74, 600 Seattle. ........ 18, 625 9, 080 81, 613 
Santa Ana----- 4, 875 0 12, 410 Spokane----._-- 6, 800 11, 801 28, 191 
Santa Barbara- 9, 620 5, 320 28, 060 Tacoma........ 7, 000 3, 475 27, 440 
SS Oe, ee ee 1, 216, 540 |1, 128, 914 | 3, 482, 907 





























Building Permits in Principal Cities, First Half of 1932, by 
Types of Buildings 


N ARTICLE in the August issue of the Labor Review 


general summary, by cities, of building expenditures an 


lies provided for in the first half of 1932. 


ave a 
fami- 


The present article gives 


for the same 6-month period details for all cities combined by types 
It is to be remembered that the figures here cited refer 
to the cost of the buildings only and do not include land costs. 
Table 1 shows the total number of new buildings and the esti- 
mated cost of the different kinds of new buildings for which permits 
were issued in the 94 cities from which reports were received for the 
first six months of 1932, the per cent that each kind forms of the 
total number, the per cent that the cost of each kind forms of the 
total cost, and the average cost per building. 


of building. 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
ISSUED IN 94 CITIES, JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 30, 1932, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
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Buildings for which permits were issij.j 















































Kind of building Estimated cost 
- | Per tae, 
Number cent Pep | Averag 
Amount cent |. per 

building 
a, 

Residential buildings: | 
ne «EE MES ont asda! 9,024} 26.4 | $36,964,472 | 18.6 | $4,095 
I ition’ acne on pegereniiioemannnaniih 874 2.6 | 5,586, 511 2.8 6, 399 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores_...._.__ 106 - 776, 588 “4 | 7 206 
Multifamily dwellings______- iriahacteweccahehiciaioca asta ail 253 -7| 10,351,211} 5.2} 40.914 
Multifamily dwellings with stores__.._......._____- | ¢ See 237, 500 .t| 8 269 
he ARES CRA TNT Ae iTS et lS hy 0 .0 0 0 | 0) 
PRR Net SA | OE 2 () 3, 000 (1) | 1, 500 
ih ake lite vn. cane ob ses a eomaaie ten 8 (1) 1, 076, 525 5 134, 566 
Total residential buildings.................______ 10,280 | 30.0] 54,995,807} 27.6 5, 350 
Nonresidential buildings: 4 
aT mT Me Ae 167 .5 9, 178, 192 4.6 54. 959 
EROS > Sa ae ae ee he gE re. 89 3 4, 836, 440 2.4 54, 342 
Weeeerres Ged Worbanons . .. <.oi52s se suke nes ott 344 1.0 7, 791, 765 3. 9 22 650 
I din, dinrichinincintr sialon o-ceiing betiadiaaane dein 149 .4 1, 416, 570 a 9, 507 
Nd Bie caine iikmeecntimabtin sindiainiebies abe 15,547 | 45.4 4, 302, 359 2.2 277 
EE Te aD RAPES aceabead 1, 157 3.4 2, 458, 532 1,2 2, 12! 
5 OR ae a ee 32 a 6, 622, 485 3.3} 206, 953 
ee ees IT $3, FT 67 .2 6, 033, 096 3.0 | 90, 046 
I es 83 -2| 56,616,440 | 28.5) 682 19% 
Paupee Worms ame Wimieies. .......-.-......- 22.22. 128 -41 10,722, 416 5.4 83. 769 
I inn nenccivttininsyasawbatmminibe 92 .3 | 21,241,660 | 10.7} 230, 888 
nN Se oO Re ae amt ARE RE eS oT 3, 299 9. 6 872, 186 .4 264 
SIS oe cam cet, 96 3 66, 757 (1) | 695 
Stores and warehouses. -_.._......---..........._--- 1, 989 5.8] 11, 145, 926 5. 6 5, 604 
RR RY EE ER See ey ae 700 2.0 645, 066 23 | 922 
Total nonresidential buildings._......._...______ 23,939 | 70.0] 143,949,890 | 72.4 | 6, 013 
Grand total, new buildings_.._...._....._.______- 34, 219 | 100.0 | 198, 945, 697 | 100.0 | 5, 814 

1 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 











Permits were issued during the first half of 1932, in these 94 cities, 
for 34,219 new buildings, to cost $198,945,697. Of the total number 
of buildings, 30 per cent were residential buildings and 70 per cent 
were nonresidential buildings. Of the residential buildings, nearly 
90 per cent were 1-family dwellings. Of the nonresidential buildings, 
private garages were by far the most numerous; sheds, and stores and 
warehouses follow in the order named. 

Only 27.6 per cent of the indicated expenditures for all new build- 
ings in this period was for residential buildings, and 72.4 per cent 
was for nonresidential buildings. More money was spent for 1-family 
dwellings than for any other class of residential buildings. More 
than three times as much was spent for 1-family dwellings as for 
apartment houses. Of the nonresidential group, public buildings 
accounted for the largest expenditure, 28.5 per cent, of all indicated 
expenditures for new buildings in the first half of 1932 in these 4 
cities. Schools and libraries (which are largely erected from public 
funds) accounted for 10.7 per cent of all expenditures. 

The average cost of all new buildings for which permits were issued 
in the first half of 1932 was $5,814. The average cost of all residential 
buildings was $5,350, the range of average cost being from $1,500) in 
the case of lodging houses to $134,566 in the case of “All other resi- 
dential buildings.” The group ‘All other residential” includes sich 
buildings as dormitories, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. C. A., and other 
association buildings. 
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The average cost of nonresidential buildings is $6,013. If, how- 
ever, the cost of private garages, sheds, and stables and barns is 
excluded, the average cost of the remaining nonresidential buildings 
is $27,758. The average cost of the public buildings for which con- 
tracts were awarded during this period was $682,126; schools and 
jibraries averaged over $230,000 and institutional buildings over 
3206,000. No other class of nonresidential building averaged as much 


+3 $100,000. 
Building Trend, First Half of 1931 and of 1932 


TABLE 2 shows the number and cost of the different kinds of 
buildings for which permits were issued in 94 identical cities in the 
frst half of 1932, as compared with the first half of 1931. 


Taste 2.—NUMBER AND COST OF NEW BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE 
ISSUED IN 94 CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 1931 AND OF 1932, BY KIND OF BUILDING 
















































New buildings for which permits were 
issued during first half of— Per cent of 
change, 1932, 
as compared 
Kind of building 1931 1932 with 1931 
— Cost — Cost — Cost 
Residential buildings: 
\-family dwellings.................--....] 28,175 | 112, 202, 366 9,024 | 36,964,472 |—61.1 | —67.1 
2-family dwellings..................--.-.] 2,886] 20,357,973 874 5, 586, 511 |—69.7 | —72.6 
l-family and 2-family dwellings with 
stort usnn 7s AS Spee RS i Sy ORD 203 1, 734, 624 106 776, 588 |—47.8 | —55. 2 
Multifamily dwellings..........-.....--| 1,208] 84,322,020 253 | 10,351,211 |—79.1| —87.7 
Multifamily dwellings with stores___-.--- 49 6, 289, 500 13 237, 500 | —73. 5 | —96. 2 
| ad SS NEES SESE S Tis SNE 3 8 871, 000 0 0 | —100.0|—100. 0 
ee ES ee eee 5 185, 000 2 3, 000 |—60. 0 | —98. 4 
Pg RE RA A PPFD 9p 34 3, 250, 900 8 1, 076, 525 |\—76.5 | —66.9 
Total residential buildings_...........] 27, 568 | 229,213,383 | 10,280] 54,995,807 |—62.7 | —76.0 
Nonresidential buildings: 
Amusement buildings.................-- 208 | 12,397, 057 167 9, 178, 192 |—19. 7 | —26.0 
Churches... ...... ST epee Te ee 187 8, 176, 026 89 4, 836. 440 | —52.4 | —40.8 
Factories and workshops---.-.-..-.-.------ 613 | 29, 721, 355 344 7, 791, 765 | —43.9 | —73.8 
Te holes 440 6, 444, 602 149 1, 416, 570 , —66.1 | —78.0 
x acid dudes ation ox 29, 575 9, 752, 247 15, 547 4, 302, 359 | —47.4 | —55.9 
Seek Sai ae 1, 483 4, 041, 307 1, 157 2, 458, 532 | —22.0 | —39. 2 
i RARE EE: Re SR, Se 83 17, 400, 936 32 6, 622, 485 | —61.4 | —61.9 
RS He EAST mT 131 | 80, 333, 975 67 6, 033, 096 | —48.9 | —92.5 
ESERIES Raga eel gtinta Sel: 159 | 42, 251, O82 83 56, 616, 440 | —47.8 | +34.0 
Public works and utilities_............-- 149 | 15, 369, 163 128 | 10,722,416 |—14.1 | —30.2 
Schools and libraries. __.............-.-.- 211 | 44,979, 789 92} 21, 241,660 |—56.4 | —52.8 
Of ae SS ST ee PCy 3, 146 1, 018, 678 3, 299 872, 186 | +4.9 | —14.4 
I EE eI 2 Sn Sa at 41 104, 460 66, 757 |+134.1] —36. 1 
Stores and warehouses. -_........-...-.-- 2,757 | 30, 690, 946 1,989 | 11, 145,926 |\—27.9 | —63.7 
Bee wi nem iccvuiesscecureea 831 1, 220, 858 700 645, 066 |—15.8 | —47.2 
Total, nonresidential buildings_--.-.--- 40, 014 | 303, 902,481 | 23,939 | 143, 949, 890 |—40.2 | —52.6 
Total new buildings__...............-- 67, 582 | 533,115, 864 | 34, 219 | 198, 945, 697 |—49.4 | —62.7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs........--- 85,110 | 89,348,956 | 71,542] 46,521,706 |—15.9 | —47.9 
Grand total, all building. ...........-- 152, 692 | 622, 464,820 | 105, 761 | 245, 467, 403 |—30. 7 | —60.6 


























During the first half of 1932 there was an estimated expenditure of 
$245,467 ,403 for building operations of all kinds. This is 60.6 per 
cent less than the estimated cost of buildings for which permits were 
issued during the first half of 1931 in the 94 cities from which reports 
were received. The number of building operations, however, fell off 
only 30.7 per cent. 

_ Comparing permits issued in the first half of 1932 with those issued 
in the first half of 1931, there was a decrease of 62.7 per cent in the 
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number and a decrease of 76 per cent in the cost of new residential] 
buildings, and a decrease of 40.2 per cent in the number and a decreas 
of 52.6 per cent in the cost of new nonresidential buildings. Ney, 
buildings, as a whole, decreased 49.4 per cent in the number and 627 
per cent in the estimated cost. Additions, alterations, and repajp, 
decreased 15.9 per cent in number and 47.9 per cent in indicate; 
expenditures comparing the two periods under discussion. 

All classes of residential buildings showed decreases in both numbe, 
and cost. No permits were issued for hotel buildings during thie firs 
half of 1932, while during the first half of 1931 permits were issue 
for eight hotels to cost nearly $900,000. 

In the nonresidential group, sheds and stables and barns were the 
only classes of buildings showing increases in number. The decreases 
in number of nonresidential buildings ranged from 14.1 per cent jn 
the case of public works and utilities to 66.1 per cent in the case of 
public garages. 

The estimated expenditures for public buildings increased 34 per 
cent. Expenditures for all other types of nonresidential buildings 
showed a decrease, the lowest decrease, 14.4 per cent, being for sheds, 
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: » = r 1928 
and the highest decrease, 92.5 per cent, for office buildings. Expend- 9a 
itures during the first half of 1932 for factory buildings, public ¢- 1931 
rages, private garages, institutional buildings, office buildings, schools “ 
and libraries, and stores and warehouses were all less than one-half oer 
the expenditures for the same class of buildings during the first half of HJ «ie! 
1931. ti 
Families Provided For First Half of 1931 and of 1932 + te 
TABLE 3 shows the number and per cent of families provided for 9 ™0ré 
by each of the different kinds of dwellings for which permits were half 
issued in 94 identical cities during the first half of 1931 and the first Hi ™ th 
half of 1932. per 
ami 
TABLE 3.-NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES TO BE HOUSED IN NEW DWELLINGS : 
FOR WHICH PERMITS WERE ISSUED IN % IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF 131 Ig Dave 
AND OF 1932, BY KIND OF DWELLING Dur 
— BB unit 
Number of Families provided for 
dwellings for > = 
which its 
were issued Number Per cent 
Kind of dwelling = y 
First | First | First | First | First | First for ' 
half | half | half | half | half | half a 
1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 | 1931 | 1932 po 
— oe PABLI 
BE GALS LILI AE IETE 80 23,175 | 9,024| 23,175| 9,024] 431 634 WI 
SC i ee, i bes a ee 2, 886 874| 5,772] 1,748| 10.7/ 123 == 
1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores__.......__-. 203 106 309 157 6 L.1 
Multifamily dwellings...._....................-.....- 1,208 | 253 | 23,132] 3,245] 43.0, - 25 
Multifamily dwellings with stores_.................... 49 13 | 1,399 55 2. 6 | a 
PEE ncpias 35a edhanaedan se abediesonsosweueeled 27,521 | 10,270 | 53, 787 | 14,229 100. 0) 100.0 
a5 : 
During the first half of 1932 permits were issued for 10,270 new 
dwellings, to provide for 14,229 families. Of the families provided 
for, 63.4 per cent were to be housed in 1-family dwellings and only # — 
23.2 per cent in apartment houses. This represented a great increase First 


over 1931 in the case of the 1-family dwellings, but a considerable 

decrease in the case of the apartment houses. it 
Table 4 shows the number and percentage distribution of families 

provided for in the different kinds of dwellings in the 65 identical 
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cities from which reports were received for the first six months of 


each year, 1922 to 1932. For convenience, 1-family and 2-family 


. . ¥ 
dwellings with stores are grouped with 2-family dwellings, and multi- 
family dwellings with stores are grouped with multifamily dwellings. 
pists 4. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN 10 SPECIFIED 

vINDS OF DWELLINGS IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF EACH YEAR, 1922 
TO 1932 


— 











Number of families provided for Per cent of families 
in— provided for in— 
Period Multi- | All Multi- 


1-family | 2-family famil 1-family|2-family 
‘ y | classes ® mo 

— yates dwell- | of dwell-| 4v¢e!! ore dwell- 
gs ngs ings 2 ings ings | ings ; 





First half of— 
Bir ee ere 63,892 | 32,321 | £1,006 | 147, 249 43. 4 22. 0 34. 6 
BE a Ae a ane r 77,875 | 39,314 | 77,826} 195,015 39. 9 20. 2 39. 9 
le. gE tin aewntaadicenn pence sk 82,514 | 50,904 | 69,619 | 203, 037 40. 6 25. 1 34. 3 
ER et 2 ee pees BAY TO ae e 87,783 | 39,320 | 80,291 | 207, 394 42.3 19.0 38. 7 
RS eS Serres OR eS eS 71,818 | 26,727 | 100, 201 | 198, 746 36. 1 13. 4 50. 4 
eee mf i 32. 6 13. 6 53. 8 
BR cS Caio. Kbabcens<cwskeskianeus 50,724 | 19,261 | 111, 268 | 181, 252 28. 0 10. 6 61.2 
SP ee cnnd 36, 237 | 12,815] 81,205 | 130, 257 27.8 9.8 62.3 
a ie cial ncninc when cdbaodinkice ..| 20, 410 6,101 | 19,930} 46, 441 43.9 13. 1 42.9 
RE Ea eae eee eee ee Some 20, 334 5, 268 23,870 | 49,472 41.1 10. 6 48. 2 
| TE ss Seas bbe 7, 884 1, 732 3,203 | 12,819 61.5 13. 5 25. 0 





























1 Includes 1-family and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 

In these 65 cities, 12,819 family dwelling units were provided for 
in new buildings during the first half of 1932. This is but slightly 
more than one-fourth as many as were provided for during the first 
half of 1931 and only a little over 6 per cent of the number provided 
in the first half of 1925, the peak building year. During the first 
half of 1932, 61.5 per cent of the dwelling units provided were in 1- 
family dwellings—the first time since 1922 that single-family dwellings 
have supplied more than one-half of the dwelling accommodations. 
During the first half of 1929, only 27.8 per cent of the family dwelling 
units for which permits were issued were in 1-family dwellings. 


Building Operations, 1922 to 1932 


TABLE 5 shows the total number and estimated cost of all buildings 
for which permits were issued in the 65 identical cities from which 
reports were received for the first half of each year, 1922 to 1932. 


[BLE 5.—NUMBER AND ESTIMATED COST OF ALL BUILDINGS FOR WHICH PERMITS 
WERE ISSUED IN 65 IDENTICAL CITIES, FIRST HALF OF EACH YEAR, 1922 TO 1932 























— eS 
‘or whic =e or whic : 
permits were Estimated cost permits were Estimated cost 
issued issued 
Period Period 
N a a N os an 
um- ex ex Num- ex ex 
ber |num- Amount num- ber |num- Amount num- 
ber ber ber ber 
First half of— First half of— 
1922_.______| 243, 479) 100. O\$1, 062, 464, 771/100. 0 . Se 216, 509) 88. 9\$1, 462, 560, 722) 137.7 
1923........ 283, 116. 4| 1, 418, 779, 382)133. 5 1039........ 182, 379| 74.9) 1, 479, 460, 210) 139.2 
ng 299, 769) 123. 1) 1, 518, 088, 421/142. 9 1930____._-- 146, 410} 60.1) 679,064,355) 463.9 
1926s 289, 014) 118. 7} 1, 620, 413, 012/152. 5 | aay 130,127} 53.4) 577,931,724) 54.4 
Sea 254, 564) 104. 6) 1, 539, 207, 242/144. 9 Mii sek en 89,477, 36.7) 222,953,519) 21.0 
1927... 237,853] 97.7] 1; 443, 232° 520/135.8 
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Figures are available throughout the entire 11 years for only ¢; 
cities. The first half of 1922 equaling 100, the index numbey of 
buildings for which permits were issued stood at 36.7 for the fir 
half of 1932, as compared with 118.7 for the peak year 1925. | 

Indicated expenditures, for building operation reached a low of 9; 
for the first half of 1932, as compared with a high of 152.5 reachej 
during 1925. 

The following cities were the leading builders of homes during the 
first half of 1931 and of 1932 upon the basis of families provided {o; 
per 10,000 of population: 


First half of 1931: First half of 1932: 
Tae pepe 45. 3 Washington___..._..____ 15.7 
OD "Sr een ine 42.2 Los Angeles____...__.:_- 11.9 
te os su. ecesine oe ok 38. 8 Je ae lL] 
Oklahoma City__._.-._-_-- 34. 7 i ee ll. | 
ia. wedeewwcs to 33. 8 San Francisco__---__--___- 10.7 





Table 6 shows the five cities which led in total expenditures for qj 
classes of building for the first half of each year, 1922 to 1932, ip. 
clusive. 


TABLE 6.—CITIES LEADING IN TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUIL). 
INGS DURING FIRST HALF OF EACH YEAR, 1922 TO 1932 














City and year Expenditure City and year Expenditure 
| waisitd 
1922 1928 
New York City_..___...........____ $339, 143, 976 || New York City.......___.........__| ¢ 557, 561, 801 
bn eR ER LCR OS ESE Se 108, 600, 025 || Chicago. .................-.....-- : 184, 650, 200 
SEI LR Se ae a ee i ee Re a 65, 175, 361 
ck 20 ee ee 52, 490, 145 |} Philadeiphia....................... 63, 195, 840 
fy ele SS Sy at 40, 650, 143 || Los Angeles_____-_-- : enaadcethics | 52, 002, 570 
1923 | 1929 | 
NOW TORE Clty... ccc ncccnccceness| - TE Ge wee rete Cliy....................- | 694, 118, 064 
<i ERE ea ARRTTS: 189, 914, 112 ea OUTER ID SSeS oye ee 2 ee 118, 898, 940 
EES TOG 93, 889, 185 || Philadelphia_._...._............_-- | 58, 533, 385 
Philadelphia________- cee AN ea 75, 217, 005 || Detroit..............- pte hae Leet > ae 55, 855, 545 
Senet etic shih ghobin nibainhsatiltindacct 61, 616, 302 || Los Angeles.._____..._...---.-.-----| 54, 071, 599 
1924 1930 
| 
os 5 cs okatbeuenan 548, 161, 458 || New York City...................-- 202, 975, 234 
I haat ahh pirebinn tly wipe ance geten Ee 8 OR a ne ares 41, 953, 917 
; ERS BRET Ni ee ae xo ee Oe 87, 195, 800 |} Los oN anes US BA FARES Se Oe itiis | ay ee 39, 712, 901 
NS Eee eee eee ee 8 § FR a Saree 34, 569, 340 
PII Sidkes nda woues camber 72, 573, 485 || Washington.._.............-...----- 30, 522, 416 
1925 1931 
Cn TE Tee re 461, 513, 809 || New York City__._._.....-.--..---- 234, 253, 030 
——- Sp SEP ee eee ee , © A 4 yl SSS A eee 37, 651, 195 
Bt ee, ae at 89, 562, 885 || Washington...__....-......--------- 24, 421, 984 
PR 9 oso leciuestileniges a= 85, 884, 680 || Los Angeles... -.........---.-------. 23, 096, 177 
REET areas 83, 175, 457 || Boston..._--- Lah hichupis hiiaeianiaidiniende 17, 583, 794 
1926 1932 
de Lt RE en 510, 263, 696 || New York City._......--...--.-.--- 52, 658, 671 
a a 183, 577, 891 || Washington.....................---- 44, 037, 364 
ae CR Re sek 96, 204, 092 || Los Angeles..............-.--------- 11, 307, 409 
BS oo Se ae nn llnaliga 70, 379, 825 || Philadelphia -..........-....-------- 7, 884, 358 
RRR ARR! S 63, 161, 395 || Baltimore._............---.-.------- 7, 521, 309 
1927 
I. 5 win nw ark aang som 490, 119, 588 
comes EBL DAG R54 Te ae 210, 210, 475 
SU ik S45. bn dbiwce ce winiawrn 8, 742, 327 
NEESER SES ORS TS 61, 683, 600 
Fi Eb ekndndyctinesqeimitdces 58, 192, 977 
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Table 7 shows the cost of new buildings for which contracts were 
awarded by the different agencies of the Federal Government and by 
the different State governments during the first half of 1931 and of 
1932, by geographic divisions. 


T\BLE 7--FEDERAL AND STATE CONTRACTS FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, FIRST HALF 
OF 1931 AND OF 19382, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


























Contracts let by Federal Contracts let by State 
Government governments 
Geographic division 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
eee But Mists J6 nn ncnadictibdnerndendnan $8, 166, 532 $2, 442, 968 $2, 771, 827 $1, 237, 447 
Wide, ME a iitin nnn ahaddilivencetittentna 10, 087, 594 9, 301, 076 18, 231, 338 7, 539, 486 
Bost Matt o00 0c ccnnnnasocssecsouses 3, 985, 002 9, 339, 976 2, 754, 796 3, 087, 354 
West NOG eR esid cc dacs ec ctcccecsnceuss 4, 185, 516 4, 352, 08 1, 450, 510 1, 095, 010 
ial A Geis hs wks danmasceccchueageat 12, 174, 354 44, 631, 683 2, 370, 555 2, 432, 217 
peer ee TORR. HR 7, 850, 163 8, 703, 133 322, 357 5, 923, 087 
Mourttaitt GENE Benen < oie cncnccscnceneseeeese« 8, 966, 954 7, 008, 543 2, 583, 555 2, 982, 149 
Bh I, TR ee 55, 416, 115 | 85, 779,477 | 30, 484, 938 24, 296, 750 








Contracts awarded by the different agencies of the United States 
Government for public buildings during the first half of 1932 totaled 
$85,779,477. This is over 50 per cent greater than the amount of 
contracts awarded by the Federal Government during the first half 
of 1931. 

The value of contracts awarded by the various State governments 
during the first half of 1932 was nearly $25,000,000, which was some 
$6,000,000 less than the value of contracts awarded by the State 
governments during the first six months of 1931. 





—_—* _— 
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Housing by Employers in France 


TUDIES of the extent to which housing is provided for their 

employees by industrial and commercial establishments employ- 
ing more than 500 workers, by mining enterprises employing over 500 
persons, and by the principal railroad systems of the country were 
made early in 1930 in France by the inspection service of the Ministry 
of Labor; later in the year a further study of the housing measures 
undertaken by companies employing from 200 to 500 workers was 
made. A summary of the findings of these studies is published in 
the Bulletin du Ministére du Travail for January-March, 1932 
(pp. 20-23). 

A total of 2,822 industrial undertakings, including 90 mining enter- 
prises and 7 railroad systems, were covered by the inquiry. Of this 
number, 1,860 establishments with 2,106,415 employees had either 
provided houses for their employees or had contributed to societies 
engaged in the construction of workingmen’s dwellings. 

he following table shows the number of establishments covered, 
number of employees, the type of assistance given, and the number of 
employees provided with housing accdamipetahisies. 
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TYPE AND EXTENT OF HOUSING ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY ESTABLISHMENTs OF 
SPECIFIED CLASS IN FRANCE, AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES HOUsFf)) 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of franc =3.92 cents] 
































—=—=:_ 
Establishments providing financial aid py; 
not houses 
Total ——. 
: number |Total number 
Cless of establishment of estab- | of employees ; Amount of aid 
lishments Num- N um ber ee aici) 
ber of em- a 
ployees French United States 
currency currency 
Industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments: Frances 
Over 500 employees_______-. 944 1, 259, 550 119} 179,301 43, 115, 124 $1, 690, 113 
7 200-500 employees__-_____---- 1, 781 546, 294 143 45, 192 10, 404, 030 107, 38 
Mining (over 500 employees) - -_- 90 LS See ee opt RRO RD 2 
Great railroad systems --_-----___- 7  ) SERS. RE RR Sas Fae 
wee. a. 2 aS pew 2, 822 2, 635, 336 262 224, 493 53, 519, 154 ‘ 2, 097, 951 











Establishments pro- 
viding houses but 
not financial aid 


Establishments providing both houses and 
financial aid 








Class of establishment Amount of aid 
Num- Em- Number| Em- 
Num-} ber of | ploy- |Num-|_ ber of ploy- 





ber jemploy-| ees ber | employ- ees F +h | (United 
ees | housed ees | housed a =| States 
CUFTERCY | Currency 
Industrial and commercial 
establishments: Francs | 
Over 500 employees - _____- 288 | 345, 746 | 88,694 | 241 406, 196 | 83,847 | 234, 696, 539 |$9, 200, 104 
200-500 employees. ________- 683 | 203,474 | 52, 542 289 97,014 | 20, 645 24, 430, 731 957, 685 


Mining (over 500 employees) -_- 49 | 142, 532 | 77, 782 41 199, 885 |121, 182 53, 180, 706 | 2, 084, 684 
Great railroad systems -______-_- SR Aen e 7 | 487,075 | 69,448 | 132, 512, 720 | 5, 194, 49s 








BO vbircccticcecedtncesscgilt 1,020 | 691, 752 |219, 018 























78 |1, 190,170 |295, 122 | 444, 820, 696 “ 436, 971 





The table shows that a total of 1,598 establishments, or 57 per cent 
of the companies interviewed, provided houses alone or both houses 
and financial assistance for their employees, while 262 other companies 
gave financial assistance to housing operations. The total number of 
workers employed by companies providing houses was 1,881,922, and 
of this number 514,140, or about 27 per cent, were provided with 
housing accommodations. The lowest percentage of workers so pro- 
vided for, 14 per cent, was found in the railroad systems and the 
highest, 58 per cent, in the mining enterprises. 

he report also shows that thw housing facilities provided included 
461,038 family dwellings and 53,102 single rooms. The total amount 
spent for industrial housing, including contributions to the housing 
societies and direct financial aid to employees in addition to the erec- 
tion of homes, was 498,339,850 frances ($19,534,922), of which amount 
industrial and commercial establishments employing more than 50) 
workers spent 55.8 per cent; industrial establishments employing 
from 200 to 500 workers, 7 per cent; mining enterprises, 10.8 per cent; 
and the railroad systems, 26.6 per cent. 
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The Rent Tax and Housing Construction in Germany '! 


ETWEEN 1914 and 1924 there was very little housing construc- 

tion in Germany, and the result was an acute housing shortage, 
with which private institutions and individuals were not able to cope. 
In order to remedy this situation the German Government instituted 
a rent tax in 1924, to be paid by the owners of buildings constructed 
prior to July 1, 1918, and the proceeds to be lent to contractors at low 
rates of interest on favorable terms. 

The method of computation of this tax is quite complicated, and the 
amount varies in the different States of Germany. However, in 
Prussia, Which forms about two-thirds of all Germany in both popula- 
tion and area, the rent tax at present amounts to approximately 38 
per cent of the present rent or appraised rental value. 

By a Government order of October 1, 1931, the rent tax was reduced 
20 per cent. The emergency decree of December 8, 1931, provided 
for a further reduction of 25 per cent effective April 1, 1935, a still 
further reduction of 25 per cent on April 1, 1937, and the final abolition 
of the tax after April 1, 1940. These reductions are figured on the 
amount of the tax being paid at the time of the decree, and not on the 
amount left over after each successive reduction. Thus, an owner 
paying 100 marks per month on April 1, 1932, would pay only 75 
marks after April 1, 1935, and 50 marks after April 1, 1937, until the 
abolition of the tax in 1940. 

In order to raise immediate funds, the emergency decree of Decem- 
ber 8, 1931, gave the house owner the right to rid himself of the rent 
tax forever by making a single payment. This he could do before 
March 31, 1932 (later extended to September 30, 1932), by making a 
cash payment equal to three times (between September 30, 1932, and 
March 31, 1934, three and one-half times) the amount of the present 
annual rent tax. A house owner wishing to take advantage of this 
provision but lacking the money to do so, could borrow it from either 
public or private institutions. Mortgages covering such loans, by 
the terms of the decree, automatically take precedence over all other 
mortgages on the property, i. e., become first mortgages, but lose this 
character after 10 years. 

Every year since 1924 the rent tax has produced revenue amounting 
to from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 annually. In the seven years, 
1926 to 1932, the rent tax produced a little over $2,500,000,000 of 
which about 46 per cent went to finance new housing construction. 
In the fiscal year ending March 31, 1928, the amount of the proceeds 
from the rent tax used for housing construction was 50 per cent. In 
1928-29, however, only 49 per cent was so used; in 1929-30, 48 per 
cent; and in 1930-31,47 percent. Inthe year ending March 31, 1932, 
it was only 28 per cent, because the various State and municipal gov- 
emments were almost continuously in financial distress due to de- 
clining receipts from other sources and mounting expenditures for the 
ever-increasing army of the unemployed, with the result that they used 
more and more of the rent tax receipts for fiscal purposes. 

There has been no improvement in the financial condition of the 
Statesand communes. On the contrary, conditions have grown stead- 
ily worse, and reliable persons who are considered well-informed state 
that no part of the rent tax will be available for construction purposes 
In 1932. 


eee 





‘Report from C. W. Gray and H. Rochell of the American consulate general, Berlin. 
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Of the approximately $4,300,000,000 spent for housing constrietioy 
in Germany during the period 1924-1931, the rent tax furnished 99 
per cent, while public money from all sources financed an even 5() pe 
cent. ‘The most important source of public money was the rent, tay 
(57 per cent of the total). Were it not for 1931, when the tax wa 
largely diverted into other channels, these percentages would be eyey 
higher. It is, therefore, apparent that the German rent tax has heey 
of predominant importance in the financing of housing since the Dost: 
war inflation period. 


ep 


Volume of Housing Construction 


Tue number of new dwellings constructed in the various years has 
been as follows: 


TABLE 1.—NEW DWELLINGS CONSTRUCTED IN GERMANY, IN EACH YEAR, 
1924 TO 1931 





























New dwellings con- 
structed, as shown 
by— 

Year 

Official Unofficial 

statistics ! | statistics ! 
1924. : 106, 502 
ESS EE See ne 164, 437 178, 930 
SS a AP Gaye ee 199, O84 205, 793 
MD tekaed bokeh Kishet seceded 284, 444 288, 635 
SRO ea Ee ee ee See 316, 825 309, 762 
1929 __ 315, 703 317, 682 
REPT el ee ee ee 307, 933 310, 971 
kg eich a by ding dle On ai oe | awa as aa 240, 000 

1 The minor discrepancies are due to the fact that the official figures cover only new constructions, while 


the unofficial figures (of the Deutsche Bau und Boden Bank) represent the net number of dwellings after 
taking into consideration additions through remodeling, new construction, etc., and losses through fire, 
razing, etc. 

In 1929 the number of new dwellings built with public money, o/ 
which the rent tax contributed two-thirds, was 247,979, and in 1930 
it decreased to 242,378. 

Construction in 96 large cities.—The report of the Deutsche Bau und 
Boden Bank of Berlin shows that the number of building permits in 
96 large Germany cities for the last three years was as follows: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN 9% ‘LARGE CITIES OF 


GERMANY, 1929-1931 


























Number of building permits issued 
Month aitieiditial 

1929 ! 1930 31 
} + GA SRRGRER SIE 4 REE AOR Alem a= ERG Abel? * 7, 865 5, 720 , 933 
PIT op chbbvine spi dinnpadasdantimiaaasnapepeylen 7, 560 6, 265 6, 748 
ETE AES AREER ECE R RS Pos 07S Ht 8, 502 6, 411 4, 712 
AGC... --- 22-25-22 neni n nono wesannnssaceneine 14, 039 9, 731 190 
i ncctetpel ee mith dowenn<nshiewntissd nighties 14, 908 9, 963 347 
FE nicocthscdndovacccunguSniudeadetsisduc hee 14, 586 12, 381 8, 837 
DUE ete ap nanny tintin edgiannnnncesstrerenn = stehanttas 17, 938 14, 103 , 580 
05 ant nem td thlebcb he cocina enencdsquabhhat 15, 026 13, 612 3, 368 
BOGOR... :..~- - nn gancdsnnnnrsacinanavers es senciontns 16, 749 14, 121 3, 060 
October... ...-.-.------------ 222222 --22- 2 eee eee weseese 13, 117 12, 959 2, 878 
its honk sstesddanititodnitine, wwencenenn bean itis 10, 980 12, 273 2, 283 
iclichinindtenestetonntiioga<cnape webdombiend 6, 976 8, 163 Lo 
Oi ic eninctnetercinnbicmtrnrnsscsceniceuten 148, 246 125, 702 7, 821 





1 92 cities only. 
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A comparison month by month between 1930 and 1931 shows that 
conditions steadily became worse, and by the end they had assumed 
catastrophic proportions. 

Much the same story is told by the figures of constructions started 
during the same three years ; these fell from 132,686 in 1929 to 125,281 
in 1930 and to 50,130 in 1931. In the case of dw ellings completed 
there is naturally a lag, so that the figures for 1931 do not make such 
a bad impression ; the figures for the three years were 134,218, 161,752, 
and 119,902 respectively. 

The trend in the 96 cities is clearly toward smaller dwellings, as 
can be seen from Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—-PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW DWELLINGS 'IN GERMANY, 
ACCORDING TO SIZE, 1927 TO 1931 








Per cent dwellings of specified size formed of 
total new housing 


Size of dwelling 























1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
Dwellings with 1 to 3 living rooms__.....-....---- + 34. 2 35. 6 43.0 49. 4 7.0 
Dwellings with 4 to 6 living rooms______.....___- 62. 6 60. 4 53. 8 48. 2 41.1 
Large-sized Gwellings..................-.....-. ‘ 3.2 4.0 3. 2 2.4 1.9 





Future Housing Prospects 


CoNsIDERING the building industry as a whole, it was only 15.4 
per cent occupied at the end of April, 1932, and it is estimated that 
in the present year only 2,000,000,000 marks ($476,400,000), which 
is exactly one-half of what was spent in 1931, will be spent on new 
construction. The proceeds of the rent tax, once such a potent factor 
in housing, are being almost entirely diverted into other channels. 

There is no housing shortage of consequence in Germany to-day, 
but there isa decided demand for cheaper Sag These, however, 
can not be built for a figure permitting them to be rented on a profit- 
able basis. The result will probably be that housing construction 
will be definitely halted for some time to come. 

















WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





Average Working Hours per Week in American Industry, May, 
1932 


BAS month the Bureau of Labor Statistics by correspondence 
collects data relating to employment and pay rolls from repre. 
sentative establishments throughout the United States.!. The bureay 
also asks for a statement of the total man-hours worked by all em. 
ployees during the pay period. In May, 1932, reports concerning 
man-hours were received from 25,525 establishments having 2,441 (39 
employees. 

From the total man-hours worked and the number of employees, 
the average man-hours per week were computed for each establish- 
ment. A count was then made of the number of plants having each 
separate number of hours of work and a total was made of the em- 
ployees in such plants. These figures were then tabulated, and indi- 
vidual and cumulative percentages were computed. Such figures in 
detail are herein given for 89 manufacturing industries combined, for 
9 representative manufacturing industries, and for 14 nonmanufac- 
turing industrial groups. 

Table 1 shows the number of plants reporting, the number of their 
employees in May, 1932, and the average hours of employment per 
week in each industrial group. 


TABLE 1—_INDUSTRIES FOR WHICH MAN-HOUR FIGURES IN DETAIL ARE PRE. 
SENTED IN THIS ARTICLE 






































Average 
hours 
Industry Plants Employees ” po - d 
employee 
per week 
- 
89 manufacturing industries.........____...-.-..-.-.------...- 9, 200 1, 500, 855 | 37.3 
Representative manufacturing industries: 
I No  nwniawainienuia pine dhdh stan dosha bile eee se 368 122, 034 39.9 
SSR SR aR RE ae Rr cet sd es 329 32, 327 37.2 
Pe ES CORN i hemes 178 48, 773 38.8 
iii gh on avun un enaviaghinbinadnite 157 206, 876 37.4 
Foundries and machine shops. ---..__...----......-------- 646 63, 151 31 
rn ac sige do eb ahaneid own wei nneinih dein de delle aioe 153 160, 013 26.3 
I, i nuibdideaic 26s dali tedsannenenens eieebthwes Os 26, 021 36. 7 
Steam railroad repair shops.._.............---.--.--...--- 397 42, 368 36. 5 
SE ee ee 302 9, 660 33. 6 
Nonmanufacturing industries: 
PE ORL LTTE LALA MN EN er (CME 133 84, 138 31.0 
ER inc dindiaeteaqoaniaiadiaiieuenaindigsuerdminie 706 103, 395 24.7 
EE SE BE SRE a 214 21, 714 39.9 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining-_---.............-.--- 463 17, 714 39. 0 
Production of crude petroleum____............-.---.------ 145 12, 620 52.5 
IID. 0.0 a ncnwnericccesccaseccasecewteeneenimnicey 1, 089 26, 887 47.8 
i oo ha ee 3, 047 113, 153 14.3 
NN EPL LL DARL AE IP LEDS ee 6, 305 242, 420 40.0 
EE ee OR OS 1, 955 144, 249 45.9 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance. 364 88, 972 49. 0 
NN a a ekabndd ang aheckiac atl anaes 825 38, 555 51.6 
ti entnehimipcangarcaneuseactcqsonaniaien aiuabins 457 26, 770 43.5 
IN a cei nerng ch ponaonencactiinlinine matin 204 6, 084 46.8 
SEE DIT cninn ad intavimaccinnediniemptntminted 418 13, 563 43. 6 
Grand total, manufacturing and nonmanufacturing-.---- 25, 525 2, 441, 089 41.1 











1 For such data, see p. 687 of this issue. 
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Table 2 gives the detailed hour-by-hour figures for each industrial 
croup named in Table 1. Space does not permit the inclusion of 
similar figures for the other manufacturing industries reporting to 
the bureau. 

That the table may be fully understood, reference is made to the 
first line, showing all manufacturing industries combined. This shows 
that reports came from 5 plants whose 112 employees had an average 
of only 4 hours of employment in the week in May for which report 
was made. Thenumber of employees in this group formed too small a 
part of the total employees covered (1,500,855) to permit a percentage 
statement. 

Glancing down the table it is seen that 262 plants had an average 
of 36 hours of work per week for their employees. These 262 plants 
had 56,469 employees, and these employees constituted 3.8 per cent 
of the total number of employees. Opposite this figure in the last 
column it is seen that 49.7 per cent of all the employees in the 9,200 
establishments had work for 36 or fewer hours per week. At the end 
of this section of the table it is seen that in all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined there was an average of 37.3 hours of work provided 
in the week. 

The report from the establishment gives only total man-hours 
worked by all employees, and does not show the number of employees 
in each plant working each specified number of hours. Hence the 
average hours per employee per plant is the unit of the present 
tabulation. 

TABLE 2.—MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLAS- 

SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE 

Manufacturing Industries 


All industries 


















































| 
Employees Employees 

N _— es he eae es 

ber 0 | ber o | 
Average man-hours| |. lin Average man-hours 

worked per week estab- Per |Cumu- worked per week estab- Per Cumu- 
lish- | Number | Cent | lative lish- | Number | Ce@t | lative 
ments : of per ments of | per 
total cent total cent 

ps a | WA: banal 
4hours.......--- 5 | 112} (@) | @) |) 82hours_...---.--- 246 | 46,411| 31| 37.1 
Be. nee 5 269 @) |} Q) od 240 47, 434 3. 2 40.3 
SS. Oe ae 2 I} @) | QQ oe pee...ss.2---- 260 40,520 | 2.7 43.0 
a 4 113 | (}) | (1) 36 hours. .........- 262 44,659 | 3.0 45.9 
6 Se 13 1,238} 0.1 | 0.1 || 36 hours__...------ 262 56,469 | 3.8 49.7 
. ~ a 16 785 om - 21) 87 hours..........- 263 50,102 | 3.3 53. 0 
i 23 2, 133 | .3 || 38 hours__.-.------ 343 48,008 | 3.2 56. 2 
0 Sa 22 2, 129 ot .5 |} 39 hours__....----- 261 | 108,481 | 7.2 63. 5 
_. 22 1, 332 2 .5 || 40 hours. __.....--- 329 46,629 | 3.1 66. 6 
i ae 39 1, 754 a .7 || 41 hours__...-.---- 266 39,451 | 2.6 69. 2 
ae 29 4, 486 a 1. 0 }} 42 hours___....---- 296 45,163 3.0 72. 2 
ae 23 6, 583 4 1.4 |] 43 hours___._...--- 302 44,713 | 3.0 75. 2 
UU 50 7, 119 8 1.9 || 44 hours. .........- 331 43,458 | 2.9 78. 1 
. oa 52 &, 971 .6 2.5 i 45 hours. ........-- 363 52,665 | 3.5 81.6 
i a 75 29, 393 2.0 4.4 || 46 hours__......--- 263 37, 414 2.5 84. 1 
ji aa 85 17,450 | 1.2 5.6 || 47 hours. _....----- 248 34,157 | 2.3 86. 4 
ear 94 26, 438 1.8 7.4 || 48 hours___.....--- 76 40,305 | 2.7 $9. 0 
i) aaa 103 26, 095 1.7 9.1 |} 49 hours. _.......-- 210 24, 288 1.6 90. 7 
22 heures. ........-- 123 33,962 | 2.3 11. 4 |} 50 hours. __...-.---- 247 26, 924 1.8 92. 5 
| £2 120 15, 867 1.1 12. 4 |} 51 hours. .....-...-- 192 16, 315 eS 93.5 
), =a 189 37, 579 2.5 14. 9 || 52 hours. _....-.--- 133 15, 113 1.0 94.6 
ji (ae 155 $2, 421 2.2 17.1 |] 53 hours. .......... 130 11, 205 a 95. 3 
ij) eee | 147 52,786 | 3.5 20.6 || 54 hours. _..------- 193 17, i7¢ 4-24 96. 4 
27 hours........... 173 31,767 | 2.1 22.7 || 55 hours. ........-- 132 13, 864 9 97.4 
28 hours.........-- | 215 28, 314 1.9 24.6 || 56 hours_....-..--- 100 15, 216 1.0 98. 4 
.. ae 193 40, 666 2.7 27.3 || 57 hours. ........-- 89 4, 627 3 98. 7 
30 hours. _.....___. 237} 53,796 | 3.6} 30.9]| 58 hours........... 55 2,478 | .2] 98.9 
31 hours. __....___- 216 46,792 | 3.1 34. 0 || 59 hours. .......... 41 2,009 | .1 99. 0 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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Employees Employe: 
a. Num. 
Average man-hours| ?®F © " Average man-hours ber - : 
worked per week estab- Per | € umu- worked per week estab- Per (ump. 
lish- Number | cent lative lish- Number | ©€2t | lative 
ments of | per at of | per 
total} cent total! cent 
60 hours___.____- 97 3,095} 0.2 99. 2 || 75 hours_____..__- 6 124] (1) 100.0 
61 hours___--__-- 22 1, 520 “a 99.3 || 76 hours__.....__- 6 88} (1) 100.0) 
62 hours. ._._____- 25] 2,010} .1] 99.41]| 77hours_...____- 2 46] () | 109 
eee 27 2, 189 a 99.6 || 78 hours_____- roe 1 4] ()) 100. 0 
3 ee 19 1, 264 Us 99.7 || 79 hours. _....____- 3 83} (1) | 100.0 
peers. ......... 23 700} (4) 99. 7 |] 81 hours___._.___- 1 59} (}) 10), 0 
Op meer... .2..5.- 17 457 (1) 99.7 || 82 hours______.__- 4 41 (1) 100. 0 
i. aes 18 1, 161 os 99. 8 || 84 hours. _....___- 1 6] () 100. ( 
__: , . ese ll 414) (1) 99.8 |] 90 hours__.....___- 1 8] () 100 0 
i... 21 1, 072 wl 99. 9 —|— 
7 ee....+.....- 6 26} () 99.9 Total and 
PRG = cx: 6 53} () 99. 9 average 
ff 8 303 | (') 99. 9 (37.3 hours) | 9, 200 |1, 500, 855 
, ee 2 396 () 100. 0 | 
Cotton goods 

Be IS sss ora ent 2 188 0.2 eae ees. .....-.<.- 10 4, 148 3. 4 60.0 
SEs 6 ccckind os 2 330 3 -4 |} 42 hours. _--......- 17 6,489) 4.5) 645 
a 2 1, 117 .9 1.3 |} 4 bours_.......... 11 3,058 | 2.5! 67.0 
i. a a 1 589 5 2.0 || 44 hours__.......-- 14 4,266} 3.5] 70.5 
SRY cathe. dund 9 1,390] 1.1 3.0 || 45 hours..........- s 2,681} 2.2 72.7 
_ ee 2 437 -4 3.3 || 46 hours__.......-- 5 3,549 | 2.9 75.6 
SE 3 817 a SiG. 42 eee, <<. ...... 10 4,699 | 3.9 79.4 
- ; Sepa 1 136 a si ae 7 1,686 | 1.4 80). 8 
Se 2 504 4 4.5 || 49 hours__......._- 3 909 Hy 81.6 
3 See 7 1,821} 1.5 6.0 || 50 hours___..._..-- 18 4,221 | 3.5 85.0 
Rs os. 2 428 4 2 FO pews. .......-... s 4,119} 3.4 RS. 4 
2 aes 9 1,837 | 1.5 A)? }  _aes 4 1,705} 1.4) x98 
on a 4 1, 697 1.4 9.3 || 53 hours. _......... 3 1,248; 1.0/ 908 
, |: re 14 4, 951 4.1 13.3 |] 54 hours. ........_- 16 4, 973 4.1}; 949 
_ } Speers 19 2,939 | 2.4 ae 2 eee. .._....<.- 19 4,601} 3.4) 98.7 
|). Seren 17 6,563 | 5.4 21.1 || 56 hours__........- 2 333 .3 98. 9 
SING... c..~.5..- 12 6, 062 5.0 - Ve ee ee 3 729 fo) 68G5 
ae meee. ...<..<... - 6 2, 421 2.0 28.0 || 60 hours__......._- 2 370 .3| 99.8 
POR san winteane 9 2,498 | 2.0 oe gf ea 1 16; (') | 99.9 
ee 12 4,688 | 3.8 33.9 || 70 hours__._______- 1 8) () | 100.0 
See 9 3,051] 2.5 on. 4.15 Ta Beute. .......<.. 1 170 -1} 100.0 
ea 19 10,845 | 8.9 45.3 —_—- — = 
38 hours__..-__.--- 14 4,443 | 3.6 49.0 Total and 
NN aaa S 5 1,975} 1.6 50. 6 average | 
0 ee 23 7,329} 6.0 56. 6 (39.9hrs.)..| 368] 122,034 {_____. 

| 

Sawmills 

URE Saag 1 14} (4 (3) 32 hours. .......... 12 1,097 | 3.4 34. 6 
Oat eo eo 1 4; ()) 0.1 |] 33 hours. .......... 13 913 | 2.8 37.4 
ge ee 1 48; 0.2 oP Be meeee. .. 256c5- 21 1,502} 4.6 42.0 
pea 2 64 2 - 41] 35 hours___-_.._._- 7 1,176} 3.6 45.7 
pS ae ae 4 325} 1.0 1.4 || 36 hours. ____...._- 10 1,047} 3.2 48. 9 
SORES... dose doen 3 73 -2 1.6 li 87 Heures. .......... 8 793 | 2.5 51.4 
vg NN TO 1 5 () 1.6 || 38 hours____._._._- 12 1,494 | 4.6 56. 0 
es 2 177 5 2. 2 || 39 hours__....._._- 19 3, 738 | 11.6 67.9 
19 howre...=......- 5 178 .6 2.7 || 40hours_.........- 14 1,016} 3.1 10. 1 
See 4 142 4 3.2 || 41 hours_._.....__- 4 144 .4 71.1 
DD. sk cece 9 709} 2.2 5.4 || 42 hours___......__ 12 2,001} 6.2 77.3 
 ) , ee 7 86 3 5.6 || 43 hours____._.___- 10 1,131] 3.5 80.5 
24 hours__......._- 16 2,106) 6.5 12. 2 || 44 hours. __.._..._- 5 97 .3 1.1 
oe ane 9 294 9 13. 1 |} 45 hours___......_- 8 728 | 2.3 83, 4 
Reena 2 129 .4 13.5 || 46 hours____._.___- 3 70 .2 83, 6 
meee. cs eke 6 272 .8 14.3 || 47 hours__..._.__-- 14 1,580} 4.9 85. 0 
NS oo oe 4 369} 11 15. 5 || 48 hours_......_._- 10 864) 2.7 91.1 
RS Ie 7 609; 19 17.3 || 49 hours___......_- 5 208 6 91.8 
ee ae 17 3, 381 | 10.5 27.8 |} 50 hours__......... 4 268 8) 92.6 
31 ROUND. 20+ cedabed 8 1,099 | 3.4 31. 2 || 51 hours........... 1 30 ol O24 








1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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2.-MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLAS- 
sI[FIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE—Con. 






































































































































Employees . Employees 
Num- ape 
be . ro 
Average man-hours bn ta Per | Cumu-||4Verage man-hours estab- Per (Cumu- 
worked per week lish- , cent | lative worked per week lish- . cent | lative 
inents Number of per ments Number of per 
total] cent total] cent 
50 hous . .o<ntiidions 2 368| 1.1] 93.9]|| 64hours__..______- 1 115] 0.4) 99.5 
53 hours ...----=- 3 95; .3| 9411/| 65hours____- : 1 54] .2| 99.7 
( £4 hours...¢<<sahe 6 505 1.6 95. 7 || 73 hours_-__-_-- 1 82 3 100. 0 
} 8 hours. ..--=----- 2 47) .1| 95.9]| 78 hours. .......... 1 4) () | 100.0 
0 §7 hours - ..-...<s-- 8 743 | 2.3 98. 2 
rt 0 h6UTS . .5-0-04% 1 202 . 6 98. 8 Total and 
f) 66 heure...<.csa% 1 15 (1) 98. 8 average 
of hetit® . ...-2dse<- 1 116 4 99. 2 (37.2 hrs.) 329 ee. oe eee 
Hostery and knit goods 
= i 
4 hears .2c¢.naa—- 1 87 0. 2 0.21} 40 hours.______-_- : 6 1, 853 3.8 53. 6 
10 hours. ..«.+s-.. 1 375 ia Ott 6h ees... .....-- 4 1,017 _ 2 55. 7 
11 hours......--- 1 5 (1) 1.0]| 42 hours. -._____- 7 1, 397 2.9 58. 5 
shes Swi etal 1 121 2 1.2]! 43 hours. -...--.__- 4 Si3j Lt 59. 6 
Ee , ear ee 2 3, 852  & | & 11) Sepewee. s........: 14 3, 281 6.7 66. 3 
Vd, Ss 2 61 1 O3ii Gpwewms. ......:.-. 3 3,707 | 7.6 73. 9 
10NGNtS. «<..oches< 1 352 ee 16:01) 47 Bours. -.......-. 6 1, 251 2. 6 76. 5 
*hours.....---. 2 173 .4 10 3}} 48 oo Se Se De | = 1. : 77.9 
1 BONIS onder 3 1, 209 2. 5 12.8)|| 49 hours. _______--- 61 1. 79. 1 
Shere... kks 0: 1 111 72 13. 0}| 50 hours. __-____--- 8 2,798 | 5.7 84.9 
i a 6 7 1.4 Gil Oi ROWS. c. J. ee 2 530} 11 86. 0 
Gee nw kk 1 8} () 14. 5|' 52 hours. __._.___-- 4 1, 684 3. 5 89. 4 
2% hours. ..-..- 4 409 .8 15.3 || 53 hours. ........-- 3 1,164} 2.4 91.8 
i, ee { 685 14 16.7 || 54 hours. ._____-_-- s 1,263 | 2.6 94. 4 
Rhames. .ck4-.<.-. 2 328 emer A if)” ee 8 1,719} 3.5 97.9 
Dhow. ..i......- 1 57 Seo? ll ee 1 175 .4 98. 3 
30 hours.........-. 5 1,987} 41! 21.6]|| 57hours..........- 3 245| .5| 988 
See... .. 3 2,396 | 49 | 26.5 || 58 hours. .._....--- 2 95 + 99. 0 
, iS ea 1 37 «kl - Zi @ip-epmeure..........-. 1 250 .5 99. 5 
10 1,965} 4.0) 30.61|| 67 hours.._._-.---- 1 &9 x 99. 7 
pe 8 2,143) 44 35. 0 || 68 hours.....-.---- 1 160 .3} 100.0 
y |, eee 3 , = z : > ; mosen s 
pj RS ee 6 a Yi ‘ : otal an 
Ee 7 3,776 | 7.7 46. 8 average 
Rare 4 494 10 47.8 (38.8 hrs.)__ 178 es es See, 
i. ae > a 4 958 | 20 49. 8 
Automobiles 
13 DOWis sc csiades- | 1 72| (}) (’) 40 hours. -.......-- 4 4,268; 2.1 84.1 
17 pene heh ne al 2 73 | () 0.1 < ee ee ee : = X : ae 
RAB B ses kenns--- 3 1. 1.6 OURO. co. sndes ‘ ‘ 
whours......-.... | 3| ia7| .9| 28/| 43hours......2.-.- 2 49] @) | 885 
ig ee 1 1, 335 .6 3.2/| 44 hours. .__.-..--- 4 1,378 ae 89. 2 
yi, 3 7,321) 3.5 6.7|| 45 hours. ......---- 4 2,144; 1.0 90. 2 
i is 1 443 a 6.9/|} 46 hours. ......---- 4 3,170) 1.5 91.8 
see S| wal cal See $| "s0| i383] 926 
i ea 5 3, 287 .6 GS dweccttetick 8 
po Lee 4 7,476 | 3.6 15. 9|} 49 hours. .......--- 3 834 .4 93. 0 
yb 5 ae 3 2,074; 1.0 16. 9|| 50 hours. _._._-..-- 2 223 A 93. 1 
23 hours. .........- 4 2,423} 12 18.0)}| 51 hours. ..-.-.---: 1 75 .4 93. 5 
= ae 6 2,684; 1.3 19.3|} 53 hours. ......---- 1 67) (}) 93. 5 
31 “oe agg ; rs L ; A 3 HH i Seat BIS i 1 872 “, of 1 
Wea. .....- 8 3, 492 ; ’ SESS ae Ro , ‘ 
iL) eae 5 1,711 .8 22. 1/|| 56 hours. ........-- 3 1,322) 5.5 99. 9 
See s 6,351} 3.1 25. 2|| 63 hours. ......---- 1 90} () 99. 9 
SDs... .- 2 3, 137 15 26. 7 || 64 hours. ........-- 1 3] (4) 99. 9 
|e 7 2, 465 1,2 27.9 || 67 hours........--- 1 108 ve 100. 0 
wpoues a 10 20, ret 10. 2 : Total 4 
OU ik nnn ne 5 i otal an 
je 8 9,686 | 4.7 43. 0 average 
39 hours. .......... 12| 80,666] 39.0} 820 (37.4 hrs.)..| 157 | 206,876 |......|....... 














' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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Foundries and machine shops 
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Employees Employe: 
emp Num- 

Average man-hours| "*T © Average man-hours| "©? 0 . : 

worked per week estab- Per | Cumu- |!" worked per week estab- Per |Cumu. 

lish- Number cent | lative lish- Number cent | lative 
ments of per ments of per 
total] cent total} cent 
Ree ee ee 1 4/1 () (4) Se eens. ..... 2... 21 1,610 | 2.5| so 
(. aa 1 71) 0.1 0. 1 || 38 hours. ........_- 25 1,697 | 2.7] 936 
ae see 1 742} 1.2 1.3 |] 39 hours. ._..._.__- 9 891 |} 1.4 85,0 
ae ae 3 200 3 1.6 || 40 hours_-_____-__- 20 1,703 | 2.7 877 
ee 5 274 .4 2.2 oe ee... .......-- 16 884 | 1.4 89 | 
Sa 3 68 1 2.2 || 42 hours- -...-..--- 13 1,082 | 1.7) ms 
OO, Se 3 203 3 2.5 || 43 hours. -.....-..-- 13 353 6) 914 
a 8 485 .8 3.2 || 44 hours. ___.____- 7 85 x 91.5 
, —_—_as 6 586 9 4.2 || 45 hours. ---.....-- 9 614} 1.0) 5 
i eee 3 113 2 Oe aes... ........- 6 440 71 939 
Be eeeee.—......... 7 459 a 5.1 |) 47 hours. -_-.._...- 3 246 4] 96 
eRe 13 1,012 | 1.6 vf | 3) Sees 10 485 8 94.3 
Saas 9 1,387 | 2.2 8.9 || 49 hours. __._.____- 2 25 | (1) 4 4 
| a 17 1,597 | 2.5 11. 4 || 50 hours---_-_---_-- 7 1,367 | 2.2! 9%: 
IIIS os - ickbiind 16 2,170 | 3.4] 14.8|| 51hours.___...._- 2 23/1 (') | oe 
Se 11 1,142] 1.8 16.6 || 52 hours. -.---..._-- 1 my (td 6.7 
Ss i. bd 23 1,806 | 2.9 19. 5 || 53 hours........--- 1 106 | .2) 949 
Ee 18 2,128 | 3.4 22.9 || 54 hours. .-_-...._-- 1 641! .9| 977 
ES Se 35 2,279 | 3.6 26. 5 || 55 hours. .--_...__- 4 159 3 98, () 
eae 22 1,553 | 2.5 28.9 || 57 hours. .-......-- 3 158 3) 982 
, eee 15 1,452 | 2.3 31.2 || 580 hours........... 1 36 1 98,3 
7 Ne 30 4,230 | 6.7 37.9 || 60 hours. -_.....--- 1 6] (}) 98,3 
28 hours. .-..---..--- 35 2,663 | 4.2 42. 2 || 62 hours. ._.....--- 1 558 9! 2 
a eae 23 2,366 | 3.7 45.9 || 63 hours. ----..._-- 1 18 | (') 99.2 
| 28 3,564 | 5.6 51. 5 |} 66 hours. .......--. 1 7] (Q) 99.9 
| eee 18 2,294 | 3.6 Sa 2 f Or pears... ...-4..-. 1 495 8! 100.0 
IR Se on S554 23 5,201 | 8.2 63. 4 || 69 hours_.......__- 1 5] () 100.0 
|, ae 26 4,193 | 6.6 70. 1 —— ——w 
i, eee 18 900 | 1.4 71.5 Total and 
ee 29 3,577 | 5.7 77.1 average 
Smee... 2555... 16 764} 1.2 78. 4 (31.1 hrs.)..| 646 63, 151 
Tron and steel 
Ee 1 194} 0.1 0:1 fi ae neere..........- 3 3,277 | 2.0 | 83.2 
RE IRRES eh 1 85 1 S22 0 ee 11 5,400 | 3.4) 86.6 
ESET 1 19} (4) <a oe weers.........-. 4 851 ot &.1 
SS ee } 1, 371 .9 By h >” 3 2,824] 1.8! 8&9 
_,... aes 1 4,148 | 2.6 3.6 || 37 hours.._....._-.- 2 7,047 |. 4.4) 93.3 
ae 1 65} (4) 3.7 || 38 hours. ....:....- 2 55 | (!) 93.3 
_. | eee 3 5,133 | 3.2 6.9 || 39 hours........__- 1 646 4 93.7 
PE Lees acwen 8 18, 901 | 11.8 18.7 || 40 hours. ........-- 4 4,683 | 2.9) 96.6 
eile ara 2 7,484 | 4.7 23. 4 {i 41 hours..........- 1 15} () | 96.7 
RS 4 1, 022 .6 24.0 || 42 hours. ....__._-- 1 85 + 96.7 
ga 8 8 13, 839 | 8.6 $2.7 || 48 hours..........-. 4 4,705 | 2.9| 99.7 
22 hours. .........- 9 11, 362 | 7.1 39. 8 || 44 hours... ......... 1 10; (') | 9.7 
ye OS 7 5,853 | 3.7 43.4 || 45 hours. -....___-- 3 140 ai} a7 
TD 5 6, 884 |. 4.3 47.7 || 46 hours. ....____-- 1 8i () | 99.7 
et ES ae 3 4,271 |} 2.7 50. 4 |} 48 hours. -.....-_--- 1 3] (1) 99. 8 
4 NES RE 14 21,472 | 13.4 63.8 || 51 hours. .......-.- 1 30} (}) | 99.8 
gS TS 5 4,482 | 2.8 66.6 || 55 hours. .....___-- 1 100 mie 99.8 
3 AE ae 8 6,920 | 4.3 70.9 || 59 hours. .......-_- 1 18] (') 99.8 
ep POEs, oo ce 6 7,664 | 4.8 (eek 3 ae 1 250 .2| 100.0 
SE ae 2 477 3 76.0 — 
_} ee ll 6,088 | 3.8 79.8 Total and 
hema 6 2,132 | 1.3 81.2 average 
(26.3 hrs.)_.| 153 | 160,013 |__---- | 
































1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2,.-MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE—Con. 


Manufacturing Industries—C ontinued 


Boots and shoes 





































































































Employees Employees 
ber of sere 
ro ro 
Average man-hours estab- Per | Cumu- Aversas mopaens 5| estab- Per |Cumu- 
worked per week | jib. Number | C¢2t | lative per lish- | umber | Cent | lative 
ments of per ments Tl of per 
total| cent total | cent 
1 DOUTS <n daeoniiss- 1 60 | 0.2 0.2 || 37 hours.._.....--- 1 74} 0.3] 50.6 
19 WOUrE... <~-20e- 1 30 oa .3 || 38 bours......._..- 2 645 2. & 53.1 
13 hours---------- 1 12} () .4 || 39 hours. --______-- 1 194| .7]| 53.8 
15 hours----------- 1 558 | 2.2 2.6 || 40 hours. -___._---- 5 810 | 3.1] 56.9 
1g hours-..-------- 1 394} 1.5 4.1 || 41 hours. ____.____- 3 202} 1.1] 58.0 
4 a 5 1, 492 5.7 9.8 42 hours. _.____-___- 2 372 1.4 59.5 
ee ee 1 299 11 10.9 || 43 hours.__________ 8 2, 549 9.8 69.3 
Were = <ccsasa%< 1 48 “an 11.1 || 45 hours. ____._-_-- 10 3, 294 | 12.7 81.9 
oe 4 1, 254 4.8 15.9 || 46 hours. ._...----- 1 124 Oo 82.4 
MOUS... ..<0<k-- 4 177 Pe 16.6 || 47 hours.._____._-- 2 7 3 82.7 
OS ae 4 1, 897 7.8 23.9 || 48 hours.._..-_--_- 2 325 1.2 83.9 
UNE. ce cackn- 2 487 1.9 25.8 || 49 hours......_---- 2 570 | 2.2 86. 1 
98 hours...------- 3 763 | 2.9] 28.7 || 50 hours.._....._-- 3| 1,243] 4.8] 90.9 
(Sa 5 820 | 3.2 31.9 & a were... .-...2- 4 838 | 3.2 94.1 
pS Se ee 3 659 2.5 34.4 || 54 hours.._._....-- 3 1, 342 5.2 99.3 
i ee es 1 70 .3 eee | eee 1 184 .7 | 100.0 
pO) ee ee 1 124 5 35. 2 
$4 houre. .....<---- 6 2,091 | 8.0 43. 2 Total and 
See Se 5. 2 1, 841 7.1 50.3 average 
Pi OS 1 my ,1 | 50.3 (36.7 hrs.) _- 98 . . ae ers 
Steam railroad repair shops 

1 eere.G 2... 2 349 | 0.8 0.8 || 42 hours...._._.--- 26 1, 584 3.7 74.1 
pe a 3 393 9 1.8 || 43 hours.._______-- 29 2, 074 4.9 79.0 
ini ccndas- i 779 1.8 3.6 || 44 hours.__________ 18 1, 059 2.5 81.5 
, i), See 2 1, 490 3.5 7.1 || 45 hours. ..._.___-- 46 2, 247 5.3 86.8 
, ss 2 341 .8 7.9 || 46 hours. ..._.__.-- 7 672 1.6 88. 4 
} 0 1 102 2 8.2 || 47 hours.._____-_-- 2 | 325 a 89.1 
2% hours. ......-- 5 762 | 1.8 10.0 || 48 hours.._..._-_-- 16 1,628 | 3.8 93.0 
, aS 3 123 .3 10. 2 || 49 hours. ._..._-.-- 14 1, 424 3.4 96. 3 
_ aa 4 3, 397 8.0 18.3 || 80 hours......_---- 3 93 a 96. 5 
/: er oaary 6 1,702 | 4.0 22.3 ii 2 Bowrs...........- 11 784 1.9 98. 4 
, Se a ma 2 103 a 23.6 ff) Ge aeeee........-.-. 2 44 Pe | 98. 5 
, ice 10 3, 180 7.5 30.0 || 53 hours. -__-- Ie 5 | 202 oe 99. 0 
aa 2 51 * OR aa 8 | 161 4 99. 4 
as 6 1, 275 3.0 33. 2 || 55 hours.........-- 5 | 139 3 99.7 
2a aaa 2 1,032 | 2.4 Ss ee ee...-...-... 2 16 *) 99. 7 
._ ae 5 735 | 1.7 37.80 oF meeee...........- 2 | 6 | () 99. 7 
. . aaa 7 1,435 | 3.4 40.7 || 59 hours. ._..-.---- 2 | 23 on 99. 8 
. _., ae 5 522 1.2 41.9 || 60 hours. .__._____- 3 | 25 “a 99. 8 
ee 20 2, 601 6.1 48.1 || 65 hours.._______-_- 1 y (4) 99.9 
rad GE 16 873 | 2.1 50.1 || 66 hours.._.___._-_. 1 53 1 100. 0 
a 28 2, 453 5.8 55.9 || 67 hours.._.._.__-- 1 2 (1) 100. 0 
. ., SE 15 2,575 | 6.1 62.0 
el 35 2,442 |) 5.8 67.8 Total and 
GRecscasec-. 11 1,084 | 2.6 70. 3 average 

(36.5 hrs.)_- 397 GP Di isnoisciecteeisen: 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta 

2). Oe 2 25; 0.3 0.3 || 19 hours.....-.-.-- 9 440 | 4.6 19.5 
J Si aaa 1 3 (‘) .3 || 20 hours.....---.-- 2 113 1.2 20. 7 
COO” 3 82 .8 See 8 Ree wee 7 258 ae 23.4 
| a 2 17 a 1.3 || 22 hours........_-- 3 122; 1.3 24.6 
ie 2a 3 65 ei 2.0 || 23 hours.........-- 5 8-4 -9 25. 5 
12 hours..........- 2 17 a 2.2 || 24 hours..........- 2 7 en 25. 6 
13 hours. ....._.__- 12 364] 3.8 5.9 || 25 hours........... s 153 | 1.6 27.2 
14 hours_.____ Cala 4 167 | 1.7 7.7 || 26 hours.........-- 4 106; Ll 23.3 
Po Samia 2 29 a 8.0 || 27 hours.........-- 7 124 | 1.3 29.5 
16 hours........__- 4 225 | 2.3 10. 3 |} 28 hours. .........-. 15 847| 8.8] 38.3 
17 hows... .....- 5 377 | 3.9 14. 2 |} 29 hours.._..-...-- 5 388 | 4.0] 423 
18 hours. .......... 3 75| .8 15.0 || 30 hours.......-... 6 57| .6! 429 











' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2,-MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS (| Ag 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE_<,,_ 


Con, 


Manufacturing Industries—C ontinued 


Brick, tile, and terra cotta—Continued 




























































































Employees Employees 
— ee leecenae 
Average man-hours| ©" Average man-hours | P€F 0 “an 
worked per week estab- Per Cumu- worked per week estab- Per (Cumu. 
lish- | ~umber | Ce2t | lative lish- | Number | Ce2t | lative 
ments | * of per ments | *SU™Der | “4 per 
total| cent total cent 
| 
| Sea SS. 7 87 9 43.8 || 48 hours. .....___-- 5 103 | 1.1| 8 
SE 10 166} 1.7 45.5 || 49 hours_._______-- 5 202} 2.1 | 90.9 
ap moare.. ..... 2... 7 77 .8 46.3 || 50 hours_.______- 9 41 -4] 91.3 
nn 4 138} 1.4] 47.8 |) 51 hours.-_....__.. s 214] 22) 35 
35 hours... ._..__.- 16 530} 5.5} 53.2|] 52hours.-___-___- rl 34] 14 | 93 9 
Paste 8 907 | 9.4 62. 6 || 53 hours. -___.-____- 2 102} 1.1] 949 
37 hours.__.....__- 13 253| 26] 65.2|| 5thours....._____ 6 40| .4| 953 
on mews... = ...-..- 7 162 1.7 66.9 || 55 hours. __._...__- 3 164 > | | 97.) 
Sees 4 34 4 67. 3 || 57 hours. __.....__- 3 172] 1.8] 98 
sees 3 323 3.3 70. 6 |} 60 hours___-_-____- 4 28 3] 991 
EE 5 80 .8 71. 4 |] 61 hours. .___.____- 1 12 7 99.2 
ee 5 158 1.6 73. 1 |. Ee 1 4 (1) 99 3 
Geis Se. 7 181 1.9 75.0 || 64 hours.._...____- 2 71 7} 100.0 
| ae 7 151 1.6 76. 5 |} —_—_____ 
OS eee 19 431} 4.5 81.0 Total and 
Gye. ......2.-- 7 407 | 4.2 85. 2 average 
ip ow ceanm aoe 7 243 2.5 87.7 (33.6 hrs.) _- 302 9, 660 
Nonmanufacturing Industries 
Anthracite coal 
» ee ae 1 265 | 0.3 0.3 || 30 hours. .........- 1 759 | 0.9 73.9 
i 2 ees 7 2,492} 3.0 3.3 |} 40 hours_._______- 28 12,120 | 14.4 | 4&3 
19 hours.........-- 4 2,058 | 24 5.7 || 44 hours....._.__. 6 3,298 | 3.9 | 92.9 
, | ee ee 18 20, 608 | 24.5 30. 2 |} 46 hours._______.- 1 490 .6 92.8 
a 6 1,678 | 2.0} 32.2 |) 48 hours.._..-___- 3 1,504) 1.8) 4.6 
, i Pie t 1,881 | 2.2 34. 4 |} 49 hours. ___.__--_-- 1 694 a 95,4 
97 hours........... 8| 6,036| 7.2| 41.6]| 52hours........... 9] 3,860/ 4.6| 100 
, eae 2 420 5 42.1 —_|—_—__|__— 
Ce es 24 18, 363 | 21.8 63. 9 Total and 
NI co: cs clap piensa 1 505 6 64.5 average (31 
oe 9 7,107 | 8.4 73.0 BG). si... 133 84, 138 |__ 
Bituminous coal 
EE AE 6 442 | 0.4 0.4 || 32 hours........... 20 1, 791 1.7 79.9 
Og AE a eS 1 12} (4) -4 |] 33 hours.........-- 9 1,538 | 1.5 81.3 
SERS Bo 9 771 .7 & i ae 12 1,487 | 1.4| 828 
(as 9 599 6 1.8 |} 35 hours.....-..--- 10 1,539} 1.5) 84.3 
|” Says aed 29 2,860 | 2.8 4.5 || 36 hours_........-- 10 809 8] 85.1 
| es 14 1,407 | 1.4 a0 a7 weme........... 13 2,461} 2.4) 87.4 
a ll 1,7 | 7,6.) as Boars. .........- 18 3,150 | 3.0) 90.5 
/ . Saar 8 613 .6 Si 5 )  ]=s—se 6 1, 004 1.0| 91.5 
EES 29 3,459 | 3.3 11.6 |} 40 hours. ___._..--- 4 332 3} 91.8 
(Ee aS 18 1,835 | 1.8 13.3 |] 41 hours. ........-- 5 505 .5 92.3 
pS ee 19 2,760 | 2.7 16.0 |} 42 hours. _...._---- 3 993 1.0) %.2 
| CATES 18 2,836 | 2.7 18.8 |} 44 hours. _.....-_-- 5 530 5) Wi 
Ee 32 4,268 | 4.1 22.9 || 45 hours.......---- 8 1,962} 1.9) %.6 
Se atecesabes 18 3,013 | 2.9} 25.8 || 47 hours........--- 4 1,197} 1.2; %.8 
WOON 3565525 38 5,695 | 5.5 31.3 || 48 hours. ........-- 8 10,042; 1.0) 9.5 
19 Bowes... ........-. 25 2,324 | 2.2 33. 6 |} 49 hours........--- 1 80 si 97.9 
Saws... =. <<... 49 7,237 | 7.0 40.6 || 50 hours__.....---- 3 90 -1|) 98.0 
, 2 a ae 17 2,064 | 2.0 42. 5 || 51 hours.........-- 6 1,101 1.1) 99.0 
Re 17 4,485 | 4.3 46.9 || 52 hours. _......_-- 2 418 .4 99. 4 
; ee 30 4,516 | 4.4 51.3 |} 54 hours__-.._----- 6 450 »& 99.9 
OS SE 27 3,575 | 3.5 54.7 || 56 hours........-.-- 1 13; () | 99. 9 
| SAS 19 3,102 | 3.0 67.7 || 57 hours.......---- 1 6} (}) 99. 9 
| See 13 2,352 | 2.3 60.0 || 58 hours. ........-- 1 29) (}) 99.9 
a aee............- 4 730 .7 60.7 || 69 hours. ......-.-- 1 90 1] 100.0 
, } sas 19 3,854 | 3.7 64.4 pa 
. EIS ol 17 2,753 | 2.7 67.1 Total and 
ios ein 47 10, 506 | 10.2 77.2 average 
| AC 6 912 .9 78.1 (24.7hrs.)..| 706} 103,395 |_----- 
| 





























1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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TABLE 2—MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE—Con. 


Nonmanufacturing Industries—C ontinued 


Metalliferous mining 



























































Employees Employees 
eng mg 
ro TO 
Aversa Penge S| estab- Per | Cumu- Avene mn Seas S| estab- Per |Cumu- 
worked pe lish- Number cent | lative ool ss lish- Number cent | lative 
ments of per ments of per 
total| cent total] cent 

6 hOUlS .ccccinkene 3 24 0.1 0.1 || 44 hours._...._.__- 2 215 1.0 57.3 
@ hors eee ced dos 1 132 6 .i yl eee 8 490} 2.3 59.6 
19 hott isetsi cso 2 227| 1.0 1.8 || 46 hours__.....---- 6 780 | 3.6 63. 2 
19 hw Awe dna 1 83 4 2.1 || 47 hours..........- 11 808 | 3.7 66.9 
ye eae 1 56 3 2.4 || 48 hours. _.-...---- 17 691 | 3.2 70. 1 
O ROM a nc nnsae- 2 457 2.1 4.5 || 49 hours__.__.____- 7 1,029 | 4.7 74.8 
99 hours. .........- 8 471 2.23 6.7 || 50 hours. ...._._--- 4 2,135 9.8 84.7 
yee oe 5 862 | 4.0 10. 6 || 52 hours__..._.---- 10 926} 4.3 88.9 
pT ket! ae 5 330 1.5 12. 2 || 58 hours. _.._...--- 1 9] () 89.0 
CEE Us ceside dwnw 4 192 9 13.1 |} 54 hours. -......---- 6 1, 235 5.7 94.7 
y i ah aie 27 2,208 | 10.2 23.2 || 56 hours. .........- 3 138 .6 95.3 
DRO acssedine 1 44 2 23.4 || 56 hours_.......--- 3 91 .4 95. 7 
90 ROT, ou. a dain ll 56 3 23.7 |i &7 Bours.......-... 6 543 2.5 98. 2 
jl. i ae 4 489 2.3 25.9 || 59 hours......_.... 1 37 a 98. 4 
St OUR. cannes. 3 691 3.2 29.1 || 60 hours. __._.___-- 1 3] (@) 98. 4 
TD OG akicn'e dss 1 5} (@) 29. 1 || 62 hours. .......-_- 2 107 5 98.9 
pe ee 3 819; 3.8 32.9 || 64 hours__....___-- 2 89 4 99.3 
, Re ae 6 355 1.6 34.5 || 68 hours__.._..-_-- 3 9! (4) 99.3 
i a 2 14 a 34.6 || 80 hours__._.__-__- 1 131 .6 99. 9 
DO ends teu 3 2, 002 9.2 43.8 || 81 hours__..____--- 1 2) () 100.0 
$7 Dee. 5... 242. 7 1,202} 5.5 49.4 || 84 hours._..______- 5 10| ( 100.0 
TR ak San cks 2 3; (4) 49.4 

40 hours. ....-- ae 2 347 | 1.6 51.0 Total and 

4h ROR oi ace 3 921} 4.2 55. 2 average 

Ge ROUE o as welds. 3 86 .4 55. 6 (39.9 hrs.)_- 214 _ eo. | eee Sea 
Cf ee 4 160 Pe 56.4 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 

ji. See l 7) Q) (1) eee... ... 20 2,648 | 14.9 67. 2 
Show... 2 20; 0.1 0. 2 |} 43 hours_.._..___- 10 33 68. 4 
Cheeta... l 152 9 1.0 |} 44 hours_________- 16 665 | 3.8 72. 1 
0 hewie sk. ca 3 40 5 1.2 |} 45 hours. ___.____- Ss 1 2&2 73.4 
li hour! 2... 2 39 on 1.5 || 46 hours. _._.____- 5 144 .8 74, 2 
13 bows 4... 2 55 .3 1.8 |] 47 hours__.______-. 10 516 | 2.9 5 & 
13 hours.........- 4 14 < 1.8 || 48 hours._._.____- 4 113 .6 77.7 
14 hours. _.._- 6 250; 1.4 3.3 || 49 hours. _.______-- 9 98 6 78.3 
8. eae 2 112 .6 3.9 || 50 hours. _.._____- 5 172 1.0 79. 2 
16 hours. .......-- 4 273 1.5 5.4 || 51 hours._..______- 14 269 1.5 80. 8 
ty RO eek. ss. 5 382} 2.2 7.6 || 52 hours__...__--- ll 657] 3.1 83.9 
lea 3 66 .4 8.0 || 53 hours__.______-- 6 199} 11 85.0 
i. a 1 2) () 8.0 || 54 hours__.______-- 10 288] 1.6 86. 7 
rj. 10 264 1.5 9.5 || 55 hours._._.____-- 1 214 12 87.9 
p38 7 215} 1.2 10.7 || 56 hours. ..-..____- 22 433 | 2.4 90. 3 
ee 2 24 mS 10.8 || 57 hours_________-- 9 172} 1.0 91.3 
, se 5 91 5 11.3 |} 58 hours. -_.....-._- 14 444) 2.5 93. 8 
y 3 ede 5 90. 5 11.8 || 59 hours__________- 5 64 .4 94. 1 
yf ee 5 639 | 3.6 15. 4 |} 60 hours____._____- 6 203 RD 95. 3 
26 hours. .........- 13 199 © 16. 6 || 61 hours... ___--__- 10 236 1.3 96. 6 
yg. RR 13 730 | 4.1 20.7 || 63 hours__.___.__-- 1 18 kk 96. 7 
i Eee 6 116 oa 21.3 || 64 hours. _________- 1 8} 96. 8 
20 hours...<.....-- 7 181 1.0 22.4 || 65 hours_________-- 1 64 .4 97.1 
30 hours. ..._.___-- 12 379} 2.1 24.5 || 66 hours.____.___-- 1 9 el 97.2 
>. 12 169} 1.0 25. 5 || 67 hours. _.__-___-- 1 10 ain 97.2 
32 hours__........- 8 380} 2.1 27. 6 || 68 hours. _.______-- 2 52 3 97.5 
oo... 1a 15 247; 1.4 29.0 || 69 hours ________-_- 5 82 5 98.0 
a ae 16 1,171 6. 6 35. 6 || 72 hours__._._-_--- 2 97 .5 98. 5 
|) aaa 13 3 1.9 37. 5 || 74 hours. _.______-- 1 251 1.4 100. 0 
36 hours._.._.____- 13 600} 3.4 40. 8 || 75 hours______._--- 2 4] (4) 100.0 
37 hours.......__. 9 203} 1.1 42.0 || 77 hours._.......-- 1 3} @) 100. 0 
38 hours......_.... 8 275| 1.6 43. 5 

39 hours........._- x 622) 3.5 47.1 Total and 

J Sea 14 501}; 2.8 50. 0 average 

2 GRcas..-..-- 14 422] 2.4] 52.3 (39 hrs.)...| 463 5S 906 BSS... 



































' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
136143°—32——10 
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TABLE 2.—MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS (|. \s. 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE—(Coy_ 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries—Continued 


Production of crude petroleum 

































































Employees Employees 
ger Num- ne 
Average man-hours} "©F 2 Aver: . ber of 
worked per week estab- Per | Cumu- werien par" oar estab- Per |Cumn- 
lish- Number cent | lative lish- Numb cent | lative 
ments | * of per ments| OCF) of | per 
total| cent total! ent 
14 hours_......---- 1 5| @ (1) 48 hours... .......-- 2 64} 0.5 17.4 
fe 1 3] () 0.1 || 49 hours_._......_- 2 47 .4 17 
eos 1 13} 0.1 Si). 2 5, 336 | 42.3 60. 
amemes.. cc. 22. 1 9 a oa pen BOE... ... 54. 2 611] 4.8 64, { 
, eer 1 6] @) a) ee eene.......<..- 5 215} 1.7 66. 6 
» I eases s 2 31 -2 ome Ge pews. ..=.-..... 1 21 a 66.7 
, BT Se 2 29 2 5,4. i ae 10 531} 4.2 71.0 
ee ee 2 12 a .8 || 55 hours..-_......-- 6 103 8 "18 
_ RASS ee 2 17 m 1.0 || 56 hours_-.-...-_-- 3 487 | 3.9 75.6 
. fe 2 16 am Bi ° aes 3 1,077 | 8.5 84.2 
ee 2 20 .2 1.3 || 58 hours_-.-.....-- 5 231} 1.8 86. 0) 
ars 1 12 me LA Ge eee. .....4.-- 4 51 .4 86. 4 
SO MOR. .... 25sec. 2 49 .4 eal , 3 17 1.4 87.8 
II oo: eos 1 2] (4 ELE Sees 1 120] 1.0 88. 8 
eae 3 31 .2 2.0 || 62 hours. ........-- 6 168 | 1.3 90. 8 
(eee 1 26 a 22 \| 63 hours. ....-.2... 4 203 | 1.6 91.7 
98 Bees. ....-.22.. 3 60 5 2.7 || 64 hours_-.-.-......- 4 12 can 08 
feats... -2...s.... 1 8 re 21) Gp peete.. ... <<<. 2 383 | 3.0} 94 
OS REE A 2 49 .4 S34 eee... .......5... 2 149} 1.2| 96. 
SR eae 2 123 | 1.0 4, 00 GF Bowes. > 2... 1 12 a 96 
weeere..........5.. 1 3] @) 4. 3-1 Ge peere. . ..... 2... 1 85 Me 6, 
Geen: s <2 =.252= 4 34 -3 4.4 || 69 hours_--_--.__--_- 4 157 1.2 8, 
eRe ace + 60 5 4.9 | 74 bourse... ........- 1 8 a OS 
dk ee 4 89 ot 5.6 || 76 hours--.-...-...- 1 111 9; 9 
ee ae 208 6 948 | 7.5 eee fae 1 128} 1.0} 100 
I a sie caine 5 67 5 13. 6 ——_—_ 
ess. . 6... 3 11 os 13.7 Total and 
OF i s enaen oo 9 398 | 3.2 16.9 average 
(52.5 hrs.) - 145 12, 620 
Wholesale trade 
Es aoe 1 18} 0.1 Cb Rie Dee... ows. 47 3, 461 | 12.9 h4. 3 
| oe 2 88 .3 J ee pome........%s-- 81 1,605 | 6.0 60. | 
Eee rae 1 1} (4) .4 || 49 hours_.________- 65 1,414] 5.3 65. 6 
| Eee ee 1 39 oi a eee... .. 54... 72 1,601 | 6.0 71.5 
_ Sea 1 2 (1) Bo ee 44 933 3.5 75.0 
, fp eee 5 50 2 .7 || 52 hours- - -_-- Tyre 38 995 | 3.7 78.7 
, RS Sy 3 65 a LO Beer... .....:. 42 oi 3.1 81.8 
, | eee 4 52 a 1.2 || 54 hours_---_-...-- 64 1,225 | 4.6 86.3 
SI. Gn cignn dine 2 125 -5 iB ef Seen ee 39 649 | 2.4 88. 7 
y FRR er Pe + 41 2 Le if Semeur. .........-. 54 456} 1.7 90. 4 
, Se et 2 90 .3 22 fh Spears... ......- 18 305} 1.1 91.6 
; CRS ST 1 15 on 2.2 eee... ......- 17 430} 1.6 93. 2 
I 6s co dckintin 3 31 | 2.3 li 60 hours... .......-- 34 448 | 1.7 94.8 
pS Se en 4 44 2 2.8 |i 60 hours..........- 32 655 | 2.4 97.3 
31 hours. . .......-- 7 65] .2 2.7 || 61 hours-- ---.--.-- 8 204] .8) 98.0 
pT ae er 2 18 ie 2.8 || 62 hours.........-- 8 134 5 98. 5 
pS EE SE 5 58 a 3.0 || 63 hours_--..._-.-- 1 64 = 98. 8 
34 howre.....<.<.-- 6 755 | 2.8 5.8 || 65 hours_.........- 8 85 a 99. 1 
REE 6 117 .4 6. 2 || 66 hours-_.-__._.-_-- 6 90 ye 99. 4 
pO eee ee 7 241 .9 (So 6 ae 2 58 a 99. 6 
SPE sic dckas 8 96 .4 7.0 7) Gb ears... ......... 2 49 = 99. 
pO eS ee 12 439 | 1.6 ee ee 1 10; (4) oy 
39 hours. -........-- 16 385} 1.4 pe ee 1 71 @® 99. ¢ 
40 hours_--.-..-.--- 27 361; 1.3 11. 9 || 72 hours_..._._--_- 6 21 1} 100.0 
ee... 145s 21 245 9 12.8 || 73 hours. --......-.- 1 7) 100. 0 
eee 20 965 | 3.6 16. 4 || 75 hours. .-.......-- 1 4} () 100. 0 
FRA eS 40 614| 2.3 18.7 ——— 
EES aaa 73 1,522| 5.7 24.3 Total and 
See. ek st. 73 2,744 | 10.2 34. 5 average 
46 hours. ---.------ 40 1,864} 6.9 41.5 (47.8 hrs.)__| 1, 089 26, 887 |...---|- . 



































1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TapLe 2.—MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLAS- 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE—Con. 






































































































































































Employees Employees 

— Num- 

ber o ber of 
Average man-hours} | 4... - , _|| Average man-hours n : : 

worked per week |°F3)"| cent | lative {| Worked per week |@igP"| cont | lative 
ments} Number | “of per ments| Number | “of | per 
total] cent total| cent 
$9 hetGcgecaeso--- 1 5 | (4) (!) || 49 hours. ......-..- 48 1,720} 1.5 87.3 
19 hours. .------- 3 120| 0.1 0.1 || 50 hours. -..-.....-- 62 1,215} 1.1 88. 4 
99 hours. -..------- | 1 54| (3) .2 || 51 hours. .........- 254 2,900} 2.6] 91.0 
“1 hours. <....--- 2 26} (1) dtp My an tcocneua 41 1,571} 1.4 92. 4 
99 hours.....------ Be 27} (1) .2|| 53 hours___..-...-- | 17 900} .8| 93.1 
98 hours.......+-- 6 152 ae ot 1 BE. 2. -.--20n- 249 1,829} 1.6 94.8 
Oe RL ae 2 18 (1) 4] eee 32 534 5 95. 2 
95 hours. .--------- 10 153 1 .5 || 56 hours. ..-.-...--. 65 445 4 95. 6 
96 hours. --------- 3 26} (1) «5 ii Of mow. -......... 46 344 .3 95. 9 
ee ee 8 123 on BS | ee | 1% 1,412 L2 2 
og hours....----.--| 25 225| .2 .8 || 59 hours. __-..----- 9 78; .1] 97.3 
OE 26 1, 108 1.0 1.8 || 60 hours-------.--- | 163 665 .6 97.8 
OE Sa 39 482 .4 yee gee on 39 7 3 98. 1 
io ee 18 885} .8 3.0 || 62 hours. -.....-.-- | 40 341| .3| 98.4 
sShowms...........| 14 2,037 | 1.8 4.8 || 63 hours. -----.-.-- | 169 868 | .8| 99.2 
$3 hours. ....-...--- 7 2,525} 2.2 7.0 || 64 hours. ---.-.-.-- 10 41| (}) 99. 2 
34 hours. ---- Deine 41 2, 848 2.5 9.6 || 65 hours. -.-.------ 23 154 ot 99. 3 
ee a. 22 1,992} 1.8 11.3 '| 66 hours----------- 11 50 | (3) 99. 4 
Sia. ......---- 14 1, 298 1.1 12. 5 || 68 hours. ---------- 1 11| (}) 99. 4 
| Sa 73 4746| 4.2 16.7 || 69 hours---_-------- 35 131 a 99. 5 
a 90 3,644! 3.2 19.9 || 70 hours---_------- 66 268 2 99. 7 
39 hours... -- 37 2,230| 20| 21.9 | 71 hours. ....-.--- 41 111] .1| 998 
40 hours - - 45 11,822 | 10.4 32.3.1) 7a meees........... 26 100 5 99. 9 
a alias on mow 168 2, 984 2. 6 34.9 - 9 SE aR 15 41 (4) 100. 0 
42 hours. ....----- 52 9,896) &.7 46.7 | 76 news. -..<. 5... 2 24; (4) 100. 0 
ae... 76 3, 436 3.0 46.7 || 79 hours. -.-.------ 2 19} (4) 100. 0 
OS ae 97 2, 136 1.9 48.6 | 
45 hours - ---- a 152 9,868 | 8.7 57.3 || Total and 
nowrs.........- a 68 10,950 | 9.7 67.0 average 
63 9,150} 8.1 75. 1 |) (44.3 hrs.)__| 3, 047 te. oe See 
pene. .......- A 172 12,128 | 10.7 85. 8 || 
Telephone and telegraph 
Sa 1 107 | (4) (1) pews. ....-..-. 23 626 | 0.3 98. 9 
SS ae 132 2,215} 0.9 1.0 || 50 hours. ......._-- 77 634 3 99. 2 
ae ] 225 4 Seic | a 22 320 om 99. 3 
36 hours......... 104 8,413 | 3.5 4.5 || 52 hours..--.....-- 19 119} (}) 99. 4 
 — aa 898 48, 439 | 20.0 24. 5 || 53 hours. ._-...---- 35 180 99. 5 
ea 540 20, 704 8.5 33. 0 || 54 hours. -.-.-.-.-- 31 241 ‘ 99. 6 
se hours. ........ _| 1,051 36, 409 | 15.0 48.1 || 55 hours. ..-.-.---- 28 166 63 99. 6 
40 hours. 705 19, 823 8.2 56.2 || 56 hours. .........- 12 47 (1) 99. 7 
OS 458 48,105 | 19.8 76. 1 || 59 hours--...-..._-- 4 84 (1) 99. 7 
42 hours..._..__- 652 14,797 | 6.1 82. 2 || 66 hours. ......---- 4 12; (}) 99. 7 
noee........- 375 17, 328 oe 89. 3 || 67 hours......_._-- 62 311 a 99. 8 
aren 386 11, 191 4.6 94.0 || 68 hours. .....____- 151 440 2 100. 0 
45 hours 97 5,567 | 2.3 96. 2 : 
=e 76 1, 862 8 97.0 Total and 
aaa 214 2, 294 .9 98. 0 average 
eee... .- 147 1, 761 ce 98, 7 (40 hours) .| 6,305 | 242,420 |______}______- 
Power and light 

14 hours... _._- ts 1 42] (}) (’) 34 hours--_-------- 11 784) 0.5 1.3 
7 OWNER de... . -- 1 4] (4) Q) 35 hours. ........-- 21 1, 123 .8 2.1 
ee ss. 1 10} () (4) 36 hours--._-----.-- 6 1, 290 .9 3.0 
_ eee 5 60 |} () 0.1 || 37 hours. -_.------- 23 4,066} 2.8 5.8 
> i 2 27) (4) .1 || 38 hours. -_---.---- 49 1,581 | 1.1 6.9 
26 hours........._- 4 38 | (4) .1 || 39 hours--.-------- 13 850 .6 7.5 
| a 3 23 | (') .1 || 40 hours. -..---.---- 52 15, 394 | 10.7 18, 1 
30 hours. ......__-- 3 479 | 0.3 .5 || 41 hours...-.-.-.-- 52 4,992 | 3.5 21.6 
32 hours. ........-- 5 60} () .5 || 42 hours...-......- 66 16, 822 | 11.7 33.3 
_) 5 380 3 .8 || 43 hours. .......... 171 20, 158 | 14.0 47.2 











! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS ( LAS. TAB 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE— ‘on. SI 
Nonmanufacturing Industries—Continued 
Power and light—Continued 
Employees Employees 
Hewes Nem. 
Average man-hours v's . ‘ Average man-hours ber o " Ave 
worked per week —_— } bon! a worked per week —_ —_ ; um. wo 
ments| Number of per ments Number af es 
total| cent total] cent 
re 170 14, 414 | 10.0 St. er ees. .......+-- S 57 (1) | 9R¢6 58 | 
45 hours. -_------ 153 8,079 | 5.5 62.8 || 62 hours. .._.....-- 5 68 | (') 98. 6 59 
46 hours--.-...__-- | 175 12,571 | 8.7 71.5 || 63 hours.._......-- 1 21}. (') 98.7 60! 
| ES: 80 9,498 | 6.6 78. 1 || 64 hours..._..._._- 8 132] 0.1| 997 611 
48 hours.......-__- 91 6,032 | 4.2] 82.3 || 65hours........__- 63 814] .6| 993 621 
| eereeee 32 4,982] 3.5] 85.8 || 66 hours.-_...._..- 3 91 @) | 993 631 
50 hours. __..._..-- 59 4,566 | 3.2| 88.9 || 67 hours..__._.___- 62 183} .1| 94 641 
Gi pews. .........- 43 2,906 | 2.0] 90.9 |) 68hours.._.....__. 1 7}\ 0) | 994 651 
52 hours... .......-. 29 1,020} .7] 91.6 || 70hours.....--.--- 5 459] .3| 998 66! 
53 hours... ........- 120 3,817} 2.6] 94.3 || 73 hours........._- 7 78| .1] 998 671 
54 hours. ._.......- 34 1,174] .8| 95.1 || 75 hours......._._- 7 251} .2]| . 100.0 68] 
| OTE 23 907 | .6| 95.7 || 78hours........_- 1 7/ © | 100.0 69] 
eG hewts..........- 54 1,871} 1.3] 97.0 —— 701 
57 hours... .......- 14 334] .2] 97.3 Total and 71! 
58 hours-_.......__- 6 115 S 97.3 average 721 
SE et: 197 1, 652 1.1 98. 5 (45.9 hrs.)__| 1, 955 144, 249 |____- a 
| ES 10 92 a 98. 6 
Electric-ratlroad and motor-bus operation and maintenance e 
I 
- 13 
12 hours....-....-- ie 176| 0.2| 0.2 || 53hours__..._-_.-- 2%} 43421 49] x22 : 
18 hours-.........- 1 6} () . 2 || 54 hours--_.--.-.-.- 20 3,004 | 3.4) 85.6 21 
es 1 276 3 .  ~ aaeee 10 1,097 | 1.2 86.9 29 
PIE oc ccecisce 1 87 re 0 nee mours........... 10 2,656 | 3.0 89.8 23 
SEIS 2 86 - +. > ) 6 584 a 90.5 4 
| ae 3 127 ‘a .0 41 Se Roure. .......... 3 138 a 90.7 25 
0 2 412 5 1.3 |] 59 hours. ._...._... 3 177 2 90. 9 °F 
_, See 4 6,377 | 7.2 8.5 || 60 hours. .__...-.-- 7 2069 i 2.3 93. 2 7 
MS nic. 0 con eae 8 1, 222 1.4 9.9 || 61 hours. .__._.---- 7 876 1.0 94. 2 28 
in nent 4 684 .8 10. 6 || 62 hours.._...-.._. 3 4,419 | 5.0 99. | 29 
| il ES EE 6 901 1.0 11.6 |} 63 hours. ._........ 1 73 aa) «6490.2 30 
CO See 8 870 | 1.0 12.6 ji 64 hours. -......... 2 33 | (1) 99.2 3] 
SR ci ninintrnaiere 18 6,738 | 7.6 20. 2 || 65 hours. .......---. 1 33} (') | 99.3 39 
I op xo Betis 42 3,812 | 4.3 24.5 |) 66 hours. .......... 7 337 4 99. 7 33 
Sr oc ccnsidee 19 5, 767 | 6.5 31.0 || 67 hours--_.-.-_--- 3 171 2 99.8 34 
LE 16 13, 857 | 15.6 46. 5 || 60 hours. .._.....-.- 2 102 fy 100. 0 35 
Gees. .....06455 53 10, 571 | 11.9 AR ele, o a 1 36 | (4) 100. 0 36 
50 hours... --..-...- 34} 10,511] 11.8] 70.2 — 37 
Si ROUSE: .....s40-. 13 1,166 | 2.4 ce Be Total and | 38 
SO ROE. 5 ttinn 16 4,189 | 4.7 77.4 average 39 
(49.5 hrs.) — 364 ae 1 .....|-- 
Hotels 

SF DOWD: 2. pr iwcn 1 30] 0.1 0.1 |} 40 hours. -........-- 5 155 | 0.4 10.7 16 
SEROUS. 2.0 -n0dnc~s 2 95) .2 -3 |) 41 hours. .........- 9 1,076 | 2.8 13.5 oY 
, eee 4 113 3 6 i a2 nour............ 12 951 2.5 15.9 x 
ce at: 2 46) .1 7 || 43 hours-........-- 18 495} 1.3] 17.2 3° 
Ts seeing 1 4} () .7 || 44 hours. _.-...---- 17 1,063 | 2.8 20. 0 3° 
26 hours - -.....-.-- 4 60; .2 .9 || 46 hours. .........- 16 847) 22) 222 34 
Lars 2 191} .5 1. 4 || 46 hours. -.......-.- 22 1,143) 3.0) 25.1 3 
28 hours. .=......-- 1 5} @) 1.4 || 47 hours---.-..-.-- 24 1,211) 31) 25.3 3 
, ae ee 1 131 .3 1. 8 ae owe. .........- 39 3, 566 | 9.2 O40 3 
ae EE. > scious 1 ll} @) LS 8 aes. .........- 32 1,436 | 3.7 +1 3 35 
rE 6 136} .4 2.1 || 50 hours. --..-....-- 32 1,724) 4.5) 45.: 3 
Te at 4 472; 1.2 240 #2. pours........... 24 1,024 | 2.7 48 4 4 
34 hours. _......... 5 87] .2 3.6 || 52 hours. ......-.-- 28 1,184] 3.1) Slo 4 
| SE 1 2] .1 3. 6 || 53 hours. _......... 30 1,734) 4.5) 56.0 4 
36 hours. .......... 2 15} () 3.7 || 54 hours. .......... 32 2,748 | 7.1) 63.1 4 
NN = clineencress 4 43} .1] -3.8]) 65 hours........... 92 5,223 | 13.5) 76.6 4 
38 hours_____.__.__ 7 1,746 | 4.5 8.3 || 56 hours. ......_..- 41 1,990; 5.2) S15 4 

SO RewS. oc) 2... ae 755 | 2.0 10. 3 |j 57 hours.........-- 30 1,462 | 3.8) 59. 
































1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TapLe 2—MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS CLAS- 
s[FIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE—Con. 


Nonmanufacturing Industries—Continued 
Hotels—Continued 





































































































Employees Employees 
tte Num- 
ero ber of 
verage Man-hours} - oso. 1 _|| Average man-hours > ‘ 
pear per week —_ L~4 — worked per week —_ ; ca r ite 
Number i | Number | ©©2* | tive 
ments of per ments of per 
total | cent total | cent 
58 hOUNS, «ck nsane 25 402 10 ik a. 8 68 | 0.2 98. 8 
80 hOUTS.. <n cites 14 333 .9 87.5 || 74 hours. _...-____- 3 15} (') 98.9 
60 hourS...<. sen 24 760 | 2.0 89. 5 || 75 hours. .._-_____- 3 18 | () 98.9 
6] houfd. ...<eae<- 21 538 1.4 90.9 || 76 hours. .-.....-_- 3 31 at 99. 0 
62 hours. .....--.- 21 790 | 2.0 92.9 |] 77 hours. .......__- 2 12; (‘) 99. 0 
66 ROUrlE. .cc.0as6 18 435 | 1.1 94.1 || 78 hours. _..___.__- 5 117 3 99. 3 
64 hours. ....-..-. 14 198 5 94.6 || 79 hours. _..-.-___- 4 18 | (!) 99. 4 
65 WOUtS. <.cdccowe 4 15 469 | 1.2 95.8 || 81 hours_..._.____- 3 53 sa 99. 5 
66 ROUEE.. nace can 14 155 .4 96. 2 || 82 hours......__-_- 2 31 a. 99. 6 
Wiictaxtnca en y 120 3 96. 5 |} 83 hours__.__.___-- 7 151 -4}1 100.0 
68 hours. -.------ 12 147 4 96.9 || 84 hours....__-_-.- 3 11} () 100. 0 
@ hours. . 222552. 14 283 Bs 97. 6 
WOU oc ckScws 12 112 .3 97.9 Total and 
iy. a 5 65 me 98. 1 average 
3 ROUMGS in cass 8 216 .6 98. 6 (51.6 hrs.) _. 825 ey eee, Eee 
Laundries 
11 DOOTR. ca catchite 1 48; 0.2 0. 2 || 40 hours_...__-_- au 26 1,637 | 6.1 27.2 
13 hours. ...----- 1 29 re oS ae Go 16 1,223} 4.6 31.7 
IG DOW. . oon deen 1 68 3 .5 || 42 hours__-._.____-- 25 1,223 |} 4.6 36. 3 
IT hein oo a 1 15 me | 24 1,572} 5.9 42.2 
21 hours- -__- : 1 8] (). .6 || 44 hours. -_.._____-- 33 2,539 | 9.5 51.7 
22 hours. __.__... 2 64 cm .9 || 45 hours. .......--- 43 2, 864 | 10.7 62. 4 
y i eee ee 7 106 4 1.3 |} 46 hours. _....__--- 21 1,912] 7.1 69. 5 
24 hours 6 314| 1.2 241) 47 hoarse. ........-- 21 1,234] 4.6 74. 1 
y 4. Splat ee 3 31 ay 2.6 |) 48 hours. _..__._-_- 18 1,146 | 43 78. 4 
26 hours....._.-- 5 84 .3 2.9 || 49 hours. _.__..___- 14 1,687 | 6.3 84.7 
rf eens cae 5 125 a 3.3 |} 50 hours--_....----- 11 1,180} 4.4 89. 1 
28 hours. ......_- l 34 wa 3.5 |} 61 hours. -......--- i) 430 1.6 90. 7 
29 hours........- 7 185 me 4.2 || 52 hours. .._....-.-- 11 1,002 | 3.7 94. 4 
DOWN 2... 8 126 5 4.6 || 54 hours........--- 17 971 | 3.6 98. 1 
Sie oS 10 314] 1.2 5.8 || 55 hours-__.....---- 3 206 .8 98. 8 
33 hours......... 17 471 1.8 7.6 || 56 hours......._--- 1 34 ia 99. 0 
i a 12 304 1.1 8.7 || 57 hours. -......--- 1 69 99. 2 
34 hours. .......- 10 326} 1.2 9.9 || 59 hours__....._.-- 1 7 .3 99. 5 
35 hours______- . 9 473 1.8 11.7 || 60 hours_..-_-_--- 3 121 5 100. 0 
96 hours........... 11 313 |} 1.2 12.8 || 65 hours. -......-_- 1 (') 100. 0 
= Rae ES 15 599 2.2 15.1 
SS. oa 11 5571 2.1 17.2 Total and 
a 14 1, 041 3.9 21.0 average 
(43.8hrs.)..| 457 ly 1 Oe eras 
Dyeing and cleaning 
2050) 1 15} 02 0. 2 || 46 hours. ....-..--- 16 682 | 11.2 52. 3 
Se ate 1 4 a ey 3 eee 17 460 | 7.6 59. 9 
VRS: Sa 1 5 .3 .41|| 48 hours. -..-------- 19 646 | 10.6 70. 5 
OS a 4 20 .3 .7 || 49 hours. -.-.------ 10 619 | 10.2 80. 7 
nel aa 4 67; 11 1.8 || 50 hours. -.....----- 4 155 | 2.5 83. 2 
heh stron 1 6 ay | 1.9 || 52 hours. -....-...-- 3 37 6 83. 8 
7 3 60; LO 2.9 || 54 hours--.----.---- 18 358 | 5.9 89.7 
eS 5 65} 11 4.0 || 55 hours. -.-..----- 3 32 5 90. 2 
hh 3 60; 1.0 5.0 || 56 hours. ..-.....-- 2 65; Lil 91.3 
Seba knan a 9 324] 5.3 10. 3 || 57 hours. ......-.--. 3 121} 2.0 93. 3 
nik diaiiidiine « 7 102} 17 12.0 || 58 hours. ..--.----- 1 3] 5 93. 8 
eikdihcew << 2% 13 504} 8&3 20. 2'| 59 hours. -.....---- 3 155 | 2.5 96. 3 
ME was 0 4 40 Sy 20. 9 || 60 hours. -..-.-.---- 7 223 | 3.7| 100.0 
AM cece 5 236 3.9 24.8 
SUES oso 9 145| 24 27. 2 Total and 
som 13 226} 3.7 30. 9 average 
baganaeu- ‘i 15 621 | 10.2 41.1 (46.8 hrs.) __ 204 eo bees i 



































' Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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TABLE 2.—MANUFACTURING AND NONMANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS (| As, 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO AVERAGE WEEKLY MAN-HOURS PER EMPLOYEE— 


Nonmanufacturing Industries—C ontinued 


Canning and preserving 























Employees , Employees 
a ee 
ber o ber o 
Average man-hours ’ Average man-hours i. b 
worked per week estab- Per |Cumu- ||" worked per week estab- Per |Cumu- 
lish- Number cent | lative lish- Number | ©@2t | lative 
ments | ~ of per ments of per 
total} cent total | cent 
4 hours_____- 2 21; 02 G2) spews. .......... 10 1,464 | 10. 35,3 
6 hours. _--- 1 42 3 .5 || 41 hours_..._...._- ll 156} 1. 36. 4 
2 eee. os. 2 7 .6 J)’. | Sa 9 3041 2. 
Sere... ....- 1 19 a EZ ae poms. ..._..... 9 - ee 1 
ee 1 85 6 1.8 || 44 hours. ..-...__-. 9 1, 632 | 12. 
eee. 3 40 ‘4 2 1 i) 46 notre. .........- 17 450 | 3.: 
SS. san. - 3 394| 29 5.0 || 46 hours. ......__- 4 78 
ees. .......-. 3 32 ca E23 a7 pete. .........- 14 413} 3 
14 hours. ._______- 3 27 2S 5.4 || 48 hours. -_.._.__-- 22 661) 4.5 
| re 1 18 we 5. 6 || 49 hours. ...______- 11 671) 45 
sees... ..-... 1 3/ Q) & 6 |i 60 hours. .......__- 16 433 | 3.2 
Oo 4 40 im & Ot ee wee... .....-- 15 333 | 2.5 
RS as ees 3 27 cs 6.1) | ieee 27 473 | 3.5 
aes. .......-- 2 61 .4 6.5 || 53 hours. ...._.._-- 15 304} 22) 
| eee 2 10| .1 6.6 || 54 hours--___-..-_. 16 353 | 2.6 
| 7 asi .6 7.2 Sepees..........- 21 538} 40 
ES 3 - a aon Bee. ......-.. 11 230 | 1.7 
I coon aiaheno 1 18 | an 22 3 - See 9 329] 24 
, . eres 3 167 3 2S ii oe mors. .......... 3 77 6 
, 9 eae 2 37 3 £3 7. pee... ........- 9 318; 23 
See 4 38 . 9.3 || 60 hours. -----.-_- s 433 3. 2 
27 hours-- 1 17 a 9. 5 || 61 hours- ‘ 2 &3 6 
RB as 7 317' 2.3 11.6 f 63 hours. ......... 8 252} 1.9! 
EOE 6 116 .9 12.7 || 64 hours. -._.---- 2 21 2 
NE d< ono aces 10 658 | 4.9 17. 5 |} 65 hours--..._..-_- 1 25 2 
eee 2 29 a Sea Os wemre.......... l 27 2 
SS ey: 3 7 S 17.9 || 68 hours. -.___-_-- 2 43 “4 
ee 7 109 .8 18 7 || 70 hours- -.___-_--- 1 4| (1) 100.0 
OS ae 6 142 1.0 136 7a mews... s...-.- 1 3/1 (}) 100. 0 
ee ee 9 108 .8 20. 6 — —|—-———__ |_- - 
eee dc. sas. 9 122 .9 21.5 Total and 
ae 9 126 .9 22. 4 average 
wees. ......... 11 227 17 24.1 (43.6 hrs.) - - 418 | ee 
RTL 2 53 .4 24. 5 






































1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Table 3 shows the average man-hours worked per employee per 
week, in May, 1932, for each of the industries reporting to the 
bureau. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE MAN-HOURS WORKED PER WEEK IN EACH INDUSTRY, MAY, 1%2 








Aver- | Aver- 




















age age 
man- man- 
Industry hours Industry hours 
worked worked 
r per 
ask week 
Manufacturing Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Food and kindred products: Textiles and their products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing______-_- 47.2 DE oie dd wwakncecss<-- 
ATT LAME SEM ccnn 41.3 Hosiery and knit goods_____________- 
NDE, ttet.. nonin dhetiesnectubebans 53. 7 2 RES Ra a 
Es inp inintmenpphdinnibinnswyakhadé 48. 4 Woolen and worsted goods__.._____.__| 
RS 2 asin soni poate Sileargr dba ap hbo 47.0 Carpets and rugs._........-..--------- 
Sugar refining, cane_-_---.-...--....--- 53.3 tae and finishing textiles___-___--- 
Beet sugar-__--- < hkl aida ching ng cme 49. 6 oS Ea 
SE Bite do ccd iwsincccalcventaowk 43.9 RS a 
DO ir iccticdattiddiuctiussiircctestsc 55.7 Clothing, women’s..................-- 
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WORKED PER WEEK IN EACH INDUSTRY, MAY, 








Industry 









































Manufacturing—C ontinued 


Textiles and their products—Continued. 
We cuit stk sande s Aicssss- 
Corsets and allied garments_-__------- 
Cotton small wares__.___.-_---- F 
Hats, eee wee 
Men’s furnishings ---- 
Jron and steel and their products, not in- 
cluding machinery: 

Iron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe eh dinky 2 nish biinediaenaere 
Struct 


ee wee ee ee ee ee wee eee eee 


Steam fitting and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus_...........------- 
Se a ee ee 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_._---- 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools-_--- 
Forgings, iron and steel__.__...------- 
Plumbers’ supplies.___..........-.---- 
Tin cans and other tinware--.---.------ 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, or Saws) _....------ 
5, RIESE AIRS = sue 9 Eb GIVE ve ee 
Lumber and allied products: 

_Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture. _.--_- 
Turpentine and rosin. ___.__...----- 
Leather and its manufactures: 
SR, RE bal ans 
SO ie oo 5 akon 
Paper and printing: 

Paper and penmecess=s- 24-08 “i 
POET ROME. occncnen~-----in----------- 
Printing, book and job----- 

Printing, newspapers and periodicals __ 
Chemicals and allied products: 

Chemicals 


Potton: refining. ................-- 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal ------- 
eel preparations wh Fa 
oe org 

Paints and varnishes- ---- Siete t= 


soap 
Stone, aon, and glass products: 
ement 


Marble, granite, slate, and other stone 
ire chs edaddndhidinedu 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Stamped and enameled ware_-_-------. 
Brass, bronze, and copper products--- 
Aluminum manufactures__-__-..-..---- 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and 
clock movements_.___.............-- 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lan- 
terns, and reflectors_-.-._.........---- 





tance in the combined total. 











Aver- Aver- 
age age 
man- || man- 
hours || Industry hours 
worked || worked 
per || per 
week || week 
Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Nonferrous metals and their products— 
36. 8 Continued. 
41.5 sk Eee eT eet 34. 6 
37.7 Smelting and refining—copper, lead, 
26. 4 i Sa eery eee S Sh ae. 35.0 
28. 7 PE i in ns o, . Miepektkeneaicada 27.9 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
26.3 a a os kg de cdabosscae 41.9 
33. 2 Cigars and cigarettes__.._____________- 38. 0 
32.5 || Transportation equipment: 
29. 8 ed 05 Ce ll ee 37.4 
Re en ENR aE Re cs 43.0 
31.6 Cars, electric and steam railroad _____-- 33. 7 
33. 4 ee, es ee eee es 29. 5 
31.3 CA RR LRP 34.3 
Rubber products: 
40.3 Rubber tires and inner tubes-___-------- . 33.3 
28. 1 Rubber boots and shoes_______--__---- 36. 5 
32. 5 Rubber goods, other than boots. shoes, 
44.4 tires, and inner tubes_-_-___--__------ 36. 6 
Machinery, not including transportation 
28. 3 equipment: 
38. 5 Electrical implements._._---__-------- 32.9 
trical machinery, apparatus, and 
37.2 ae ra ai ae elle ae alin 30. 6 
35. 2 — nes, turbines, tractors, and water 
31.2 i el EE ee AO ERR 33. 0 
56. 4 Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines____.._...------ 29. 6 
39.7 Foundry and machine-shop products_- 31.1 
36. 7 Machine tools_._.............-------- 30. 4 
Textile machinery and parts_-_-___-_-_- 24.4 
42.5 Typewriters and supplies_-__--__-___-- 23. 7 
40. 6 iti ie eich wisi wos andi ke miniath 38. 5 
38.8 || Railroad repair shops: 
43. 1 Electric railroad repair shops_____----- 45.3 
aA Steam railroad repair shops- -- ------ 36. 5 
7 1 Average (89 industries) _-_----------- 1 37.3 
45.1 = 
61.1 Nonmanufacturing 
40. 6 
36.0 || Anthracite mining. _..............-------- 31.0 
44.8 || Bituminous coal mining_............------ 24. 7 
40.2 || Metalliferous mining...._.__._.._.______--__--- 39. 9 
45.0 || Quarrying and nonmetallic mining--- ----- 39. 0 
Production of crude petroleum -_---------- 52.5 
42.7 || Telephone and telegraph------_...-_------ 40. 0 
EPR Fo a ee eee 45.9 
32.3 || Electric-railroad and motor-bus operation 
38. 7 and maintenance... ..............-..-...- 49. 5 
PN ORIN oh oo ibs do oe crepeccesnccnes 47.8 
ee ARIST ie ERE Re 44.3 
ON TRE pe SEES. SA cee es, eT ee 51.6 
39.5 || Canning and preserving-----..--.-.------- 43. 6 
ee ee ee er eee ee eee 43.8 
38.5 || Dyeing and cleaning. --..............----- 46. 8 
30.3 Grand average, all industries__--___- 141.1 
32.9 














! Weighted average man-hours, in which the sonia industries are weighted according to their impor- 


























Hours and Earnings in the Boot and Shoe Industry, 1932 
Wise earners in the boot and shoe industry in the United 


States earned an average of 41.2 cents per hour in 1932, or 
19.2 per cent less than the average of 51 cents in 1930. Their aver- 
age full-time hours per week were 48.9 in 1930 and 1932 and average 
full-time earnings per week were $24.94 in 1930 and $20.15 in 1932. 
These averages are the results of studies of hours and earnings in the 
industry in those years by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The 1932 averages were computed from individual hours and earn- 
ings of 28,046 males and 21,620 females in 164 representative boot and 
shoe factories in the 16 States in which the industry is of importance 
in quantity of production and number of wage earners employed. 
According to the 1929 Census of Manufactures, approximately 97 
per cent of the wage earners in the industry are employed in the 1( 
States, and the number included in the study in 1932 is approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the wage earners in those States. The individual 
hours and earnings, except for a few factories, were collected directly 
from the records of the factories included in the study for a repre- 
sentative pay-roll period in January and February and, therefore, ure 
fairly representative of conditions in those months. 

Studies of the industry were also made by the bureau in each of the 
years from 1910 to 1914 and in the even numbered years from 1°14 
to 1930. Summaries of average hours and earnings for each vear 
studied and index numbers of such averages, with the 1913 average 
as the base or 100 per cent, are presented in Table 1. The 1932 
figures will be published later in more detail in bulletin form. In 
making studies from year to year it is the policy of the bureau to 
cover as nearly as possible in the current study the same factories as 
were covered in the preceding year. When for any reason a factory 
is lost, one or more factories in the same general locality are substi- 
tuted for it, to keep the figures representative and comparable one 
year with another. 

The factories included were engaged mainly in the manufacture of 
shoes for men, women, misses and girls, boys and youths, and cliil- 
dren, by the Goodyear welt, McKay, turn, or cement method. No 
data were taken from any establishment of which the principal 
product was nailed, pegged or stitchdown shoes, or specialties such as 
slippers, leggings, felt or rubber footwear, tennis or other athletic 
shoes, nor were data included for company officials, the office force, 
superintendents, nonworking foremen, power-house employees, watc!li- 
men, guards, teamsters, or chauffeurs. 


Trend of Hours and Earnings, 1910 to 1932 


THe averages in the table for the years 1910 to 1914 are for wage 
earners in selected occupations only and are directly comparable one 
year with another. Those for the even years 1914 to 1932 are for 
wage earners in all occupations in the industry and are also cou- 
parable one year with another. Averages for wage earners 1!) 
selected occupations are not comparable with those for wage earners 
in all occupations. 
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Index numbers are given in the table for the purpose of furnishing 
comparable figures, one year with another, over the entire period 
from 1910 to 1932. The index for any year 1910 to 1914 for selected 
occupations is the per cent that the average for that year is of the 
average for 1913. The index for any year from 1914 to 1932 for all 
occupations in the industry was computed by increasing or decreasing 
the 1914 index for the wage earners in the selected occupations in 
proportion to the increase or decrease in the average for each year as 
compared with the average for all occupations in 1914. 

Average full-time hours per week decreased from an index of 102.7 
in 1910 to 88.2 in 1920, increased to 88.4 in 1922, to 88.9 in 1924 and 
1926, and to 89.2 in 1928, and decreased to 88.8 in 1930 and 1932. 
The peak of earnings came in 1920 when the index of earnings per 
hour was 232.0 and the index of full-time earnings per week was 
203.7. The indexes of full-time earnings per week did not increase 
or decrease in the same proportion as did the indexes for earnings per 
hour, because of the change from year to year in the full-time hours 
per week. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN THE BOOT 
AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1910 TO 1932 





—_——__—— 



































: Index numbers 
Average (1913 = 100) 
Num- r 
ber of oo 
Item estab- wame Full- Full- | Full- Full- 
lish- Ru. 5 time | Earn- | time time | Earn- | time 
ments hours |ings per} earn- | hours jings per} earn- 
per hour |ings pe per hour {ings per 
week week | week week 
Selected occupations only: 
a Se MES Reem Ty: 60 | 10, 581 56.5 | $0. 286 | $16. 07 102. 7 92.0 94.1 
se 81 | 15,028 56. 3 . 292 16, 37 102. 4 93.9 95.8 
| Ea URS See. SEA 81 | 19,405 55. 5 . 288 15. 91 100. 9 92. 6 93. 2 
1913__ 88 | 19,911 55. 0 .3ll 17. 08 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
eal ie ER A se 91 | 18, 567 54. 6 .314 17.11 99.3 101.0 100. 2 
All occupations: 
ae, ner «ae 91 | 49,376 54.7 . 243 8 RRS Sar Re ee 
PERE bh wwlanncadueddes thoukaicdes. 136 | 60. 692 54. 6 . 259 14. 11 99. 1 107. 5 106. 6 
_— See oe Pen oe 143 | 58, 321 52.3 . 336 17. 54 94.9 139. 7 132. 5 
EE, wptin'wap aoaieetnittptbein keene 117 | 51, 247 48. 6 .559 | 26. 97 88.2] 232.0 203. 7 
a ae 104 | 47, 361 48.7 . 501 24. 45 88.4 | 207.9 184.7 
BEES, oor nics nor cwdwaloustaee 106 | 45, 466 49.0 516 | 25. 28 88.9} 214.1 190.9 
| A 6 Tk 154 | 52, 697 49.0 .528 | 25. 87 88.9] 219.1 195. 4 
ao was isn cstpeanneieiia 157 | 48, 658 49.1 . 530 | 26.02 89.2] 220.3 196. 6 
Se ee 161 | 55, 187 48.9 -510 | 24.94 88.8 | 212.0 188. 5 
PE. ao nnemnienttamabisna 164 | 49, 666 48.9 -412} 20.15 88. 8 171.2 152.3 





_ | 2 sets of averages are shown for this year—1 for selected occupations and the other for all occupations 
in the industry. The 1910 to 1914 averages for selected occupations are comparable 1 year with another, 
as are those for all occupations 1 year with another from 1914 to 1932. 


Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Occupation and Sex 


TaBLE 2 shows 1930 and 1932 average days, full-time and actual 
hours and earnings in one week, the per cent of full time actually 
worked in the week, and average earnings per hour, by departments, 
for the wage earners of each sex in each of the important occupations 
found in the study of the industry; for a group of ‘‘other employees” 
which includes a number of occupations, each too few in number of 
wage earners to warrant occupational tabulation; and for a combina- 
tion of all occupations in the industry. 

The figures in the table cover 82 occupations and the group of other 
employees, including 37 in which data are shown for males only, 7 
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for females only, and 38 in which data are shown for each sex. Figures 
are also shown for each sex separately in the group of other employees. 

Males and females in all occupations combined, as shown at, the 
end of the table, for the industry as a whole, worked an average of 
5.4 days in the week covered in the study in 1930 and 5.3 days in 
the week covered in 1932. In computing these averages each {\]] 
day or part of a day that a wage earner did any work in the week 
was counted as aday. Their full-time hours per week averaged 48 9 
in 1930 and 1932. They actually worked an average of 42.4 hours 
in one week in 1930 and 40.4 in 1932—86.7 per cent of full time in 
1930 and 82.6 per cent in 1932; thus, the hours actually worked jp 
the week were 13.3 per cent less than full time in 1930 and 17.4 per 
cent less than full time in 1932. These workers earned an average of 
51.0 cents per hour in 1930 and 41.2 cents in 1932. Actual earnings 
in one week averaged $21.62 in 1930 and $16.62 in 1932, a decrease 
of $5 or 23.1 per cent. 

The average hours actually worked in one week by males ranged 
in 1930 from 39.1 for shoe cleaners to 47.2 for hand heel builders, and 
folders, and in 1932 from 32.3 for machine cutters of top and heel 
lifts, to 49 for folders. ‘Those worked by females in 1930 ranged from 
35.4 for machine cutters of vamps and whole shoes, to 45.1 for assem- 
blers for pulling-over machine, and in 1932 from 31.3 for hand cutters 
of linings to 48.9 for roughers for cement. 

The average earnings per hour of males ranged in 1930 from 35.2 
cents for stampers to $1.058 for turn sewers and in 1932 from 28.7 
to 75.0 cents for the same occupations, respectively; those of females 
ranged in 1930 from 30 cents for shoe cleaners to 46.5 cents for 
vampers and in 1932 from 23.5 cents for roughers for cement to 44.8 
cents for machine cutters of vamps and whole shoes. 

The average amount actually earned in one week by males ranged 
in 1930 from $15.63 for stampers to $48.83 for folders and in 1932 
from $12.70 for table workers to $33.42 for folders; by females in 
1930 from $11.85 for shoe cleaners to $20.37 for assemblers for pulling- 
over machine and in 1932 from $9.27 for hand cutters of linings to 
$19.01 for machine cutters of vamps and whole shoes. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 
1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 









































oo 
re actually cian 
| Aver Aver-| worked Aver- | vend 
Num-| Num- pa age | inl week | ~ age full: | age 
Department, occupation, and Your se = of ber of ja po—ranren! eerme | time | - 
sex lich. ge | days |,/me ings | earn- | 
lish- | earn- worked hours A Per ; 
ments| ers os per |“ %°F| cent | Per | ines | 
in 1 week | 28¢ of hour 
week num-) 6441] week 
ber | time 
Cutting department 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, 
ES EE ree 1930 127 | 2,226 5.3 | 48.7 | 42.0 | 86.2 |$0. 796 |$38. 77 
1932 125 | 2,032 5.3 | 48.9 | 40.3 | 82.4 | .634 | 31.00 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, 
machine, male-_-_-.-........--- 1930 58 958 5.2 | 49.4 | 42.5 | 86.0] .663 | 32.75 | 
1932 69 861 4.9 | 49.2 | 37.8 | 76.8 | .563 | 27.70 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, 
machine, female.._........-.--. 1930 8 30 4.8 | 49.9 | 35.4 70.9) .506 | 25.25 
1932 8 39 5.3 | 49.9 | 42.5 | 85.2) .448 | 22.36 
Cutters, trimmings, hand, male_| 1930 101 671 5.3 | 48.9 | 41.2 | 84.3] .509 | 24.89 
1932 100 531 5.2 | 49.4 | 39.8 | 80.6 | .420 | 20.75 | 











TABLE 
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Cutte 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 
1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 








Department, occupation, and 
sex 





Cutting department—C ontinued 


Cutters, trimmings, hand, fe- 
male 


Cutters, trimmings, machine, 
male 





Cutters, trimmings, machine, 
NS Ses ae ES RS : 


Skivers, upper, male__-_-__-_- 
| 
| 


Skivers, upper, female_ --__-- 


‘utters, linings, hand, male_- | 


Year 


1930 
1932 


1930 
1932 


1930 
1932 


| 1930 


1932 
1930 
1932 
1930 


| 1932 


‘utters, linings, hand, female 
‘utters, linings, machine, male | 


a 
‘utters, linings, machine, female | 


Sole-leather department 


‘utters, outsole, male 


‘utters, insole, male__._..___.__| 


Rounders, outsole and insole, 
male 


Channelers, outsole and insole, 
Sa nena 


Cutters, top and heel lifts, ma- 
“Sees ; 


Heel builders, hand, male 


Heel builders, hand, female_-_-__.| 


Heel builders, machine, male_-_ 


Heel builders, machine, female__| 
Fitting and stitching departmert 


Stampers, linings or uppers, 
NT hes ow wellcea aaa : 


Stampers, linings or uppers, fe- 


Cementers and doublers, hand 
and machine, male 


Cementers and doublers, hand 
and machine, female..______. 


hand and machine, 


Folders, 
al 


Perforators, male_...........-.-. 
Perforators, female _...........-- 


Tip stitehers, male____......---- 
Tip stitchers, female______.....- 








| 1932 


1930 
1932 
1930 
1932 


1930 
1932 





1930 | 


1932 


1930 
1932 


1930 
1932 


1930 
1932 
1930 
1932 
1930 
1932 
1930 
1932 
1930 
1932 




















l 
——— 
bs actually = 
AN “3 Aver-| worked hear | Av “ag 
Num-}| Num- anf age | in | week | ~* ¢ fell 
ber of; ber of full- age an 
rs : ber of | ,; earn- | time 
estab-| wage days time ines | earn- 
lish- | earn- |.‘ ied jJhours |, op.) Per eo 
mae ers | Workec per |“¥eF| cent per ings 
in 1 week | 28° | of hour | per 
week num-| 441) week 
ber time 
10 22 5.3 | 49.0 | 40.7 | 83.1 |$0. 405 |$19. 85 
6 12 5.8 | 49.9 | 37.9 | 76.0 . 291 | 14. 52 
50 | 225 | 5.4 | 50.3 | 44.2 | 87.9 . 467 | 23. 49 
68 | 235 | 5.0 | 48.6 | 38.6 79. 4 7 | 19.78 
21 87 | 4.8 | 49.0 | 37.5 | 76.5 -411 | 20. 14 | 
12 41 | 5.1 | 49.7 | 40.8 | 82.1 316 | 15. 71 
36 104| 5.4] 48.3) 44.1/ 91.3] .651 | 31.44 
36 | 63 | 5.4 | 48.4) 41.5 85. 7 . 5387 | 25. 99 
121 664 | 5.2 | 48.8 | 40.8 | 83.6 . 447 | 21.81 
129 672 | 5.2 | 48.9 | 39.7 | 81.2 . 354 | 17.31 
101 466 5.2 | 48.6 | 40.7 | 83.7 . 630 | 30. 62 
101 469 | 5.2 | 48.5 | 40.1 | 82.7 . 514 | 24.93 
5 16 5.4 | 49.5 | 31.3 | 63.2 . 297 | 14. 70 
57 350 | 5.3 | 49.2 | 44.7 | 90.9 . 481 | 23. 67 
71 322 5.2 | 49.3 | 41.3 | 83.8 . 423 | 20. 85 
6 21 4.9 | 49.7 | 39.1 | 78.7 . 394 | 19. 58 
6 16 | 5.4 | 49.9 | 44.3 | 88.8 . 329 | 16. 32 
| | 
| 
48 293 5.5 48.6 | 44.6) 91.8 . 744 | 36.16 
47 218 4.8 48.8 | 36.2 | 74.2 . 668 | 32. 60 
49 353 5.5 | 49.0 | 45.4 | 92.7 | .608 | 29.79 
46 293 | 4.9 | 49.0 | 36.1 | 73.7 . 571 | 27.98 
9 187| 54)| 49.3| 429) 87.0] .622] 30.66 
102 171 | 5.3 | 49.5 | 41.3 | 83.4 . 509 | 25. 20 
98 198 | 5.5 | 49.3 | 42.6 | 86.4 . 686 | 33. 82 
95 164 | 5.3 | 49.3 | 39.8 | 80.7 . 550 | 27.12 
25 211 5.0 | 48.8 | 40.6 | 83.2 . 554 | 27. 04 
30 | 189 4.0 | 48.5 | 32.3 | 66.6 . 494 | 23.96 
8 | 29 | 5.9 | 48.3 | 47.2 | 97.7 . 541 | 26.13 
5 8 5.4 | 50.6 | 42.4 | 83.8 . 321 | 16. 24 
i] 44 5.0 | 48.8 | 40.7 | 83.4 . 424 | 20. 69 
a 1 14 5.1 | 49.3 | 39.5 | 80.1 . 348 | 17. 16 
26 66 | 5.2 | 50.0 | 43.8 | 87.6 . 483 | 24.15 
19 69 | 3.9 | 49.2 | 33.0 | 67.1 . 469 | 23. 07 
16 138 | 4.9 48 8 | 40.4 | 82.8 . 418 | 20. 40 
15 | 75 4.2 | 48.6 | 33.0 67.9 . 393 | 19.10 
| } 
| | 
18 | 32 5.5 | 50.4 | 44.4 | 88.1 . 352 | 17. 74 
8 | 17 5.6 | 50.2 | 46.2 | 92.0] .287 | 14.41 
129 728 5.4 | 48.8 | 41.5 | 85.0 . 382 | 18. 64 
140 703 5.3 | 48.7 | 41.0 | 84.2 . 314 | 15. 29 
21 58 5.8 | 47.7 | 46.5 | 97.5 . 5387 | 25. 61 
s 26 5.6 | 46.0 | 45.9 | 99.8 . 440 | 20, 24 
130 1, 636 5.3 | 48.9 | 41.7 | 85.3 . 335 | 16. 38 
140 1, 638 5.3 | 48.9) 41.6) 85.1 . 247 | 12.08 
10 70 5.7 | 44.7 | 47.2 |105.6 | 1.036 | 46.31 
7 7 5.9 | 44.3 | 49.0 {110.6 | .683 | 30. 26 
130 1, 208 5.4 | 48.6 | 41.8 | 86.0] .388 | 18.86 
138 1, 135 §.3 | 48.8 | 41.3 | 84.6] .313 | 15. 27 
18 41 5.7 | 47.8 | 46.2 | 96.7 . 616 | 29. 44 
43 100 5.4 | 48.5 | 42.9 788.5) .469 | 22.75 
99 272 §.2 | 49.1 | 40.3 | 82.1 . 430 | 21.11 
112 346 5.3 | 48.9) 41.1 | 84.0] .343 | 16.77 
5 5 5.6 | 49.2) 43.9 | 89.2 | .442) 21.75 
58 300 5.4 | 48.7 | 43.0 | 88.3) .432 | 21.04 
62 245 5.1 | 48.6 | 37.1 | 76.3 . 356 | 17.30 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDI 
1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 
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Hours 
ms] actually om 
: — Aver-| worked | 4... | “Ver 
Num-| Num- age | in 1 week | * age 
, ber of | ber of | PUM | tui). age | full- 
Department, occupation, and | Year | estab-| wage ber of time earn- | time 
oom | lish- hee days lnours Per | ings | earn- 
. |worked “|A ver- per | ings 
ments ers : per cent 
in 1 week| 98 ot hour | per 
week num- 9441) week 
ber : 
time 
Fitting and stitching department— 
Continued 
Closers and seamers, male_______| 1932 9 13 5.9 | 46.7 | 37.2 | 79.7 |$0. 527 boe 6 
Closers and seamers, female_____| 1930 122 398 5.3 | 49.0] 41.7 | 85.1] .404 | 19.80 
1932 129 321 5.3 | 48.8] 41.1) 842 . 331 | 16.15 | 
Seam rubbers, hand and ma- | 
yee ee 1930 11 | 18 5.6 . 47.4 | 44.1 93.0] .409 19.39 
1932 10 12 5.8 47.9 | 41.7 | 87.1 370 | 17.72 
Seam rubbers, hand and ma- 
chine, female___........--___- 19380] 75) 150] 5.4 | 49.4 | 43.1 | 87.2] .333 | 16.4: 
1932 78 163 5.5 | 48.8 | 42.1 | 86.3 . 284 | 13. 86 
Lining makers, male_____._____- 1930 6 12 6.0 47.5 | 44.9'945] .716 | 34.01 
1932 7 20 5.9 | 47.3 | 43.1 911 . 436 | 20. 62 
Lining makers, female______-___- 1930 137 | 1,075 5.3 | 48.8 | 40.4 82.8] .395 19, 28 
1932 143 1, 004 5.2 | 48.9 | 39.1 | 80.0 .310 | 15. 16 | 
Closers on, female______________ 1930 25 57 5.2 | 49.9 | 41.6 | 83.4 . 366 | 18. 26 
1932 10 | 13 §.5 | 49.8] 41.0) 82.3 . 340 16. 93 
Top stitchers, male_____..._____| 1930 32 | 113 5.6 | 47.2 | 44.2 | 93.6] .787 | 37.1 
1932 34 | 115 5.6 | 47.2 | 41.3 | 87.5 . 603 | 28. 46 
Top stitchers, female ____.___- _| 1930 132 | 1,648 5.3 | 49.1 | 41.5 | 84.5] .419 | 20. 57 
1932 137 1, 449 5.2 | 49.0 | 40.5 | 82.7 . 338 | 16. 56 
PG, DON. oie ee ee es 1930 | 11 | 38 5.8 46.9 | 44.6 | 95.1) .895 41. 98 
1982; 15] 31 5.8 | 46.4 | 43.7 | 94.2 .670 | 31.09 
Binders, female________________- 1930 | 105 615 5.4 | 48.9 | 42.5 | 86.9 | .439 | 21.49 
1932 | 97 496 5.5 | 49.0 | 43.3 | 88.4) .358 7. 54 
Buttonhole makers, female______| 1930 34 42 5.5 | 49.4 | 43.7 | 88.5 | .390 | 19.27 
1932 | 11 12 5.6 | 50.2 | 45.5 | 90.6 . 331 | 16.62 
Button fasteners, female________- 1930 50 | 117 5.5 | 48.7 | 43.2 | 88.7 | .334 | 16. 27 
1932 60 | 105 5.5 | 48.5 | 42.7 | 88.0) .325 | 15.76 
Bywieters,; male. .........4..-.- 1930 46 | 79 5.5 | 48.7 | 44.3 | 91.0) .503 | 24. 50 
1932 | 42) 70 5.2 | 48.8 | 39.2) 80.3) .451 | 22.01 
Eyeleters, female___._.___._____- 1930 71 | 135 5.4 49.4 | 41.9 | 84.8 | .408 | 20.16 
1932 87 133 5.2 | 49.1 | 39.9 | 81.3 . 833 | -16. 3: 
Vampers, male.__....___.._____- 1930 64 347 5.5 | 48.2 | 42.1 | 87.3 | .672 | 32.39 
1932 67 | 283 5.5 | 48.2 | 41.6 | 86.3] .569 | 27.43 
Vaiqurn Gea... st 1930 125 1, 164 5.3 | 49.1 | 41.7 | 84.9 . 465 | 22. 83 
1932 131 1, 097 5.1 | 49.0 | 39.2 | 80.0} .355 | 17.40 
Pe TR oo. so hei 1930 36 66 5.5 | 49.5 | 43.6 > 88.1 . 395 | 19. 55 
1932 46 75 5.2 | 49.4 | 40.1 | 81.2 . 326 | 16.10 
Tongue stitchers, female_______-_ 1930 78 | 267 5.3 | 49.0] 41.2 | 84.1 | .371 | 18.18 
1932 77| 247 5.1 | 49.0 | 38.4 | 78.4] .207 | 14.55 
Fancy stitchers, male___________ 1930 32 | 165 5.8 | 46.7 | 45.3 | 97.0] .834 | 38. 9: 
1932 34; 176 5.6 | 46.9 | 42.7/ 91.0] .592 | 27.76 
Fancy stitchers, female__.______- 1930 133 | 3, 265 5.3 | 49.1 | 41.5 | 84.5] .400 | 19.64 
1932 139 | 3, 486 | 5.3 | 48.9 | 41.8 | 85.5! .301 | 14.72 
Back-stay stitchers, female______ 1930 82 317 | 5.2 | 49.1 | 41.6 | 84.7 | .393 | 19.30 
1932 77 223 5.2 | 49.0 | 38.8 | 79.2 | .326 | 15.97 
Table workers, male____.______- 1932 6 s 5.6 | 47.3 | 39.2 | 82.9 324 | 15.33 
Table workers, female..________- 1930 113 972 5.4 | 48.4 | 41.2 | 85.1 314 | 15. 20 
1932 128 1, 007 5.3 | 48.4 | 41.5 | 85.7 248 | 12.00 
Lacers, before lasting, male_____- 1932 13 17 5.5 | 48.0 | 43.1 | 89.8 351 | 16. 85 
Lacers, before lasting, female____| 1930 87 152 5.2 | 49.1 | 42.1 | 85.7 355 | 17. 43 
1932 96 143 5.1 | 49.1 | 39.5 | 80.4 291 | 14. 29 
Lasting department 
Last pickers and sorters, male__| 1930 112 308 5.5 | 49.0 | 43.5 | 88.8 465 | 22.79 
1932 117 248 5.4 | 49.0 | 42.6 | 86.9 403 | 19.75 
Assemblers for pulling-over ma- 
ear 1930 125 624 5.3 | 49.0 | 39.8 | 81.2! .568 | 27.83 
1932 138 574 5.3 | 49.1 | 38.4 | 78.2 | .471 | 23.13 
Assemblers for pulling-over ma- 
1930 9 32 5.6 | 49.4 | 45.1 | 91.3 | .452 | 22.33 
1932 16 43 5.3 | 48.9 | 41.4 | 84.7 339 | 16. 58 | 
Pullers over, hand, male________| 1930 9 23 5.7 | 49.3 | 39.3 | 79.7 | .683 | 33. 67 
1932 8 22 5.1 | 49.7 | 41.6 | 83.7 | .570 | 28.33 
Pullers over, machine, male. ___- 1930 130 603 5.3 | 49.1 | 41.0 | 83.5 | .715 | 35.11 
1932 140 598 5.3 | 49.1 | 39.5 | 80.4 | .576 | 28. 28 
Side lasters, hand, male__..____- 1930 23 148 5.4 | 49.3 | 39.6 | 80.3 | .637 | 31.40 
1932 17 105 5.0 | 46.1 | 36.9 | 80.0 559 | 25.77 
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TasLeE 2—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 
: 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued 
























































—— | 
, actually 
Aver- |, ver-| worked 4 | Aver-| 4 ver. 
Num-| Num- | 28° age | in 1 week |-\V@r| Age age e 
ber of | ber of | PU™ | ftull- age | full- actual 
Department, occupation, and |. : ber of | 5; ——_————| earn- | time | * 
I oom Year | estab-| wage days | time ings | earn- | ©4f2- 
menis| “ers |Worked|"erslaver-| com, | per | ings | ine 
™ | ini | Per | age hour | per | J” 
week | WK | num. pa 3 | week | Week 
ber time 
Lasting department—Contd. 
Side lasters, machine, male......| 1930 117 736 5.4 | 49.0 | 41.9 | 85.5 $0. 663 $32.49 | $27.78 
1932 124 757 5.3 | 48.6 | 40.4 | 83.1 . 529 | 25. 71 21. 35 
Bed-machine operators, male_...| 1930 130 1, 478 5.4 | 49.1 | 42.1 | 85.7 657 | 32. 26 27. 71 
, 1932 132 1, 355 5.3 | 49.1 | 40.4 | 82.3 515 | 25.29 | 20.78 
Hand-method lasting machine y 
operators, male... .........-- — - pe ee -_? 7. ae = 2 a ope 
by le ° e - 090 4. On " 
Turn lasters, hand, male _------ = = br . : = > : ~ . . 36.27 | 35.90 
1937 8 + . ‘ : . 546 | 25. 33 23. 79 
Turn lasters, machine, male_.___| 1932 3 7 4.4 | 47.5 | 34.3 | 72.2 | .684 | 32.49; 23.46 
Turn sewers, male----...-.-- : = I~ = : : ry ; a : - ; 1. oa rs be = = 
Tack pullers, male._......-.--.. 1930 | 103| 315| 5.3] 49.0] 41.0] 83.7| .415 | 20.34| 17.05 
1932 114 317 5.3 | 49.2 | 38.6 | 78.5 | .352 | 17.32 13. 57 
Tack pullers, female-.........----| 1932 7 12 5.3 | 49.2 | 36.7 | 74.6 . 286 | 14.07 10. 52 
Bottoming department 
Goodyear welters, male____--.--| 1930 92 377 5.4 | 49.0 | 40.1 | 81.8 | .820 | 40.18 | 32.88 
1932 92 336 5.1 | 48.9 | 35.7 | 73.0 . 668 | 32. 67 23. 87 
Welt beaters and slashers, male _| 1930 72 152 5.3 | 49.1 | 40.6 | 82.7 | .524 | 25.73 | 21.27 
1932 82 134 5.2 | 49.1 | 36.6 | 74.5 . 404 | 19.84 14. 76 
Bottom — hand and ma- 
CRINGE, ME iitad ne ccndhineen>= 1930 95 | 198 5.4 | 49.3 | 41.7 | 84.6 . 445 | 21.94 18. 56 
1932 103 | 181 5.3 | 49.4 | 40.5 | 82.0 . 356 | 17. 59 14. 45 
Bottom ious. hand and ma- 
chine, female._..........--.-- 1932 7 | 14 5.6 | 49.5 | 36.2 | 73.1 280 | 13. 86 10. 14 
Roughers for cement, male ._-_- 1930 (1) (') (1) (?) (*) (1) (') (1) (i 
1932 35 92 5.4 | 49.7 | 44.2 | 88.9 400 | 19.88 7. 66 
Roughers for cement, female____| 1930 (4) (}) (4) (4) (}) (*) (?) (1) (1) 
1932 5.7 | 48.8 | 48.9 |100. 2 235 | 11.47 11. 49 
Sole —. hand and ma- 
Co 76 176 5.3 | 49.2 | 42.1 | 85.6 . 425 | 20.91 17. 90 
: 1932 89 184 5.3 | 49.3 | 39.7 | 80.5 . 321 | 15.83 12 75 
- comaaees. hand and ma- 
chine, female...............- 1930 17 51 5.3 | 49.1 | 42.2 | 85.9 . 368 | 18. 07 15. 55 
; 1932 40 121 5.5 | 49.0 | 42.1 | 85.9 . 276 | 13. 52 11. 60 
Brot hand and machine, 
TO ome see 114 280 5.4 | 49.2 | 41.0 | 83.3 . 594 | 29.22 | 24.38 
1932 117 250 5.2 | 49.1 | 37.3 | 76.0 . 492 | 24.16 18. 35 
Rough rounders, male_........--| 1930 8S 278 5.3 | 49.1 | 40.2 | 81.9 . 751 | 36. 87 30. 16 
1932 90 228 5.2 | 49.2 | 35.7 | 72.6 602 | 29.62) 21.51 
ee oe oes, 1930 9s 336 5.4 | 48.9 | 41.8 | 85.5 506 | 24.74 
Deh iiniipnedammbnaetswl . ’ . , ‘ 21.14 
: 1932 95 240 5.3 | 49.2 | 38.2 | 77.6 369 | 18.15 14:11 
Channel openers and closers, 
eli cn tit sbie eran all 1930 28 65 5.3 | 48.9 | 41.5 | 84.9 . 417 | 20.39 17. 29 
: ; 1932 30 58 5.1 | 48.8 | 36.2 | 74.2 | .374 | 18. 25 13. 53 
Goodyear stitchers, male----_---- oo 100 576 5.3 | 49.1 | 41.2 | 83.9 | .727 | 35.70 | 29.99 
1 95 486 5.2 | 49.0 | 36.6 | 74.7 . 585 | 28. 67 21. 43 
McKay sewers, male._.._..._._. 1930 54 151 5.5 | 49.6 | 42.8 | 86.3 . 684 | 33. 93 29. 28 
: 1932 ' 46 128 5.5 | 49.4 | 43.6 | 88.3 . 550 | 27.17 23. 94 
Sole attachers, cement, male - _ _- = ( Ps QO. 0. Pay} Py} on 2 Q, By () 
es ‘ ’ ; ‘ e 55 | 23.16 
Stitch separators, male_.......-- aa 68 168 > 4} 49.1 | 42. : 85.9 491 | 24.11 20. 73 
1 48 110 .3 | 48.9 | 36. 75.1 - 413 | 20. 20 15. 18 
Levelete, @eee.............--...- 1930 124 390 5.5 | 49.1 | 42.3 | 86.2 | .586 | 28.77 | 24.77 
1932 128 337 5.3 | 49.2 | 40.3 | 81.9 | .466 | 22.93 18. 78 
Heelers, leather, male. .........- = 99 = 5.4 | 49.2] 41.5 | 84.3 | .689 | 33.90] 28.62 
1932 105 5.2 | 49.2 | 38.1 | 77.4 .570 | 28.04] 21.69 
Heelers, wood, male_.........--- = 7 _ 5.5 | 48.4] 41.7 | 86.2] .746 | 36.11) 31.11 
1 5.4 | 48.5 | 41.5 | 85.6 | .524 | 25.41 | 21.77 
Heel trimmers or shavers, male-. - al 232 5.5 | 49.2 | 42.8 | 87.0] .670 | 32.96 | 28.70 
1 195 5.2 | 49.3 | 38.0 | 77.1 . 556 | 27.42} 21.11 
Heel breasters, male.............| 1930 68 132 5.4 | 48.2 | 41.7 | 86.5 | .586 | 28.25} 24.44 
1932 64 95 5.3 | 49.6 | 39.0 | 78.6 | .449 | 22.27| 17.54 
Edge trimmers, male... ..__._--- = - = > : = 1 | 41.7 | 84.9 .722 | 35.45 | 30.11 
3 ’ .1 | 39.3 | 80.0] .572 | 28.09 | 22.47 
Sluggers, male..................- 1930 39 60; 5.4/| 48.8) 41.9 | 85.9) .550 | 26.84] 23.07 
1932 43 54 | 5.4 1 49.0!) 38.9 79.4! .408 ' 19.99! 15.89 





1 Included with ‘‘other employees” in 1930. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUstTRy 
1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX—Continued ; 




















oe 
. actually ; 
Aver- | ver-| worked SSE yg 
Num-| Num- | , 48° | age | in 1 week | * ene full: 
Department, occupation, and ber of | ber of | ber of | full- —| earn- | time 
sex Year | estab-| wage days | time ines | @ 
lish- | earn- |.) iM q| hours} y Per | Srn- 
ments| ers Oreed! per (“YE cent | PO | mes 
in 1 week | 28 of hour | per 
week num-| fi] week 
ber time 
Finishing department 
pe Se ee ee 1930 126 364 5.5 | 49.1 | 42.4 | 86.4 /$0.620 | 30. 44 
1932 134 295 5.3 | 49.3 | 39.6 | 80.3 | .474 | 23.37 
Naumkeag operators, male-____-- 1930 71 122 5.4 | 48.8 | 41.1 | 84.2] .695 | 33.92 
1932 83 141 5.5 | 48.7 | 40.7 | 83.6 - 549 | 26. 74 
Edge setters, male___...__.._-_-- 1930 140 794 5.4 | 49.0 | 41.6 | 84.9) .706 | 34.59 
1932 145 7 5.3 | 49.0 | 39.3 | 80.2 . 551 | 27.00 
Heel scourers, male_.........---- 1930 101 352 5.4 | 49.2 | 42.3 | 86.0 | .567 | 27.90 
1932 106 288 5.2 | 50.0 | 38.2 | 76.4 . 463 | 23.15 
Heel burnishers, male__-___-__--- 1930 104 308 5.4 | 49.3 | 41.1 | 83.4 | .527 | 25.98 
1932 100 233 5.2 | 49.2 | 38.6 | 78.5 . 416 | 20. 47 
Bottom stainers, male-_---_---_---- 1930 | (4) (4) (4) (4) (*) (*) (4) (‘) 
1932 153 5.4 | 48.7 | 38.6 | 79.3 . 392 | 19.09 
Bottom stainers, female. -_------- 1930 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (1) (‘) 
1932 73 250 5.3 | 48.9 | 41.6] 85.1 - 291 | 14. 23 
Bottom finishers, male-_-___-_----- 1930 123 491 5.3 | 48.8 | 41.0] 84.0] .576| 28.11 
1932 133 387 5.3 | 49.0 | 40.4 | 82.4 . 437 | 21.41 
Bottom finishers, female. -_._..._| 1930 13 60 5.5 | 49.5 | 43.2 | 87.3 5 .375 | 18. 56 
1932 3 8 5.3 | 49.1 | 43.5 | 88.6 . 326 | 16.01 
I Nos oe chh nae 1930 69 175 5.4 | 48.9 | 42.6 | 87.1 . 436 | 21.32 
1932 74 185 5.3 | 49.2 | 39.8 | 80.9 . 382 | 18.79 
Brushers, female. -...........---- 1930 22 42 5.4 | 49.1 | 44.7 | 91.0] .342] 16.79 
1932 21 49 5.1 | 48.6 | 37.6 | 77.4 . 269 | 13.07 
Shoe cleaners, male--.........-.- 1930 47 153 5.0 | 48.7 | 39.1 | 80.3 | .441 | 21.48 
1932 48 105 5.4 | 48.0 | 40.2 | 83.8 | .356 | 17.09 
Shoe cleaners, female-___-____---- 1930 47 145 5.0 | 49.0 | 39.5 | 80.6 | .300 | 14.70 
1932 52 157 5.4 | 48.4 | 42.5 | 87.8 . 247 | 11.95 
Last pullers, male...........-.-- 1930 127 276 5.5 | 49.2 | 42.3 | 86.0 | .501 | 24.65 
1932 131 236 5.3 | 49.2 | 40.5 | 82.3 . 396 | 19. 48 
INS Boi eins c's nce coeaecne 1930 125 1, 210 5.4 | 49.1 | 43.0 | 87.6 | .563 | 27.64 
1932 132 1, 056 5.5 | 49.3 | 42.5 | 86.2 - 433 | 21.35 
gE Sepa erste 1930 42 280 5.4 | 48.6 | 43.2 | 88.9) .380 | 18.47 
1932 41 249 §.3 | 48.7 | 39.3 | 80.7 | .305 | 14.85 
Repairers, male-............---- 1930 50 142 5.6 | 48.2 | 44.5 | 92.3] .606/ 29. 21 
1932 40 65 5.2 | 48.2 | 39.5 | 82.0 . 524 | 25. 26 
Repairers, female_---__-_- | EEN ai 1930 123 863 5.4 | 49.2 | 43.1 | 87.6 | .383 | 18.84 
1932 131 590 5.5 | 48.8 | 43.3 | 88.7 . 333 | 16. 25 
OR I, on, cee ees 1932 18 26 5.7 | 49.2 | 46.7 | 94.9 .390/ 19.19 
po | ee a ae ae 1930 88 392 5.4 | 48.9 | 43.5 | 89.0] .355 | 17.36 
1932 98 402 5.3 | 49.1 | 40.7 | 82.9 . 308 | 15,12 
Sock liners, male_............_-- 1930 11 18 5.3 | 48.4 | 43.6 | 90.1 |) .463 | 22.41 
1932 10 14 5.6 | 49.8 | 45.1 | 90.6] .333 | 16.58 
Sock liners, female---........_-- 1930 124 363 5.4 | 48.8 | 41.7 | 85.5] .374 | 18.25 
1932 133 308 5.4 | 48.7 | 41.2 | 84.6] .314] 15.20 
Lacers before packing, female_-__| 1930 95 214 6.4 | 49.3 | 42.6 | 86.4] .331 | 16.32 
1932 103 199 5.4 | 48.9 | 40.9 | 83.6] .266 | 13.01 
ge | RR ERE EE: | 1930 26 71 5.4 | 48.8 | 46.4 | 95.1) .441 | 21.52 
1932 14 29 5.5 | 49.1 | 41.3 | 84.1 . 459 | 22. 54 
Packers, female.............--- .| 1930 132 457 5.4 | 48.8 | 43.0 | 88.1 | .379 | 18.50 
1932 138 409 5.4 | 48.8 | 42.3 | 86.7) .315 | 15.37 
Other employees, male_-_-_____--- 1930 161 | 9,073 5.5 | 48.8 | 44.0! 90.2 | .500 | 24.40 
1932 164 7, 853 5.2 | 48.9 | 40.5 | 82.8 . 437 | 21.37 
Other employees, female. --__--- 1930 151 | 5,032 5.4 | 48.9 | 42.9 | 87.7 | .351 | 17.16 
1932 152 | 3,806 5.2 | 48.9 | 40.3 | 82.4 . 306 | 14. 96 
All occupations, male---......_- 1930 161 | 31, 549 5.4 | 48.8 | 42.7 | 87.5 | .604 | 29.48 
1932 164 | 28. 046 5.2 | 48.9 | 40.0 | 81.8] .493 | 24.11 
All occupations, female__-____--. 1930 152 | 23, 609 5.3 | 48.9 | 42.0 | 85.9 | .382 | 18.68 
1932 155 | 21, 620 5.3 | 48.9 | 40.8 | 83.4 .308 | 15.06 
All occupations, male and fe- 
ET” aR AES ESS Sc a 1930 161 | 55, 158 5.4 | 48.9 | 42.4 | 86.7 . 510 | 24.94 
1932 164 | 49, 666 5.3 | 48.9 | 40.4 | 82.6) .412 | 20.15 
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week 





1 Included with “‘ other employees ”’ in 1930 
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Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Sex and State 


TABLE 3 shows for the males and females separately and for both 
sexes combined, by States, the average days, full time and actual 
hours and earnings in one week, the per cent of full time actually 
worked in the week, and average earnings per hour in 1930 and 1932. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged, by States, from 43.4 
to 71.1 cents in 1930, and from 34.5 to 63.1 cents in 1932; those of 
females ranged from 26.8 to 48.3 cents in 1930 and from 21.6 to 42.1 
cents in 1932. Earnings per hour of males in all States averaged 
60.4 cents in 1930 and 49.3 cents in 1932, and those of females aver- 
aged 38.2 cents per hour in 1930 and 30. 8 cents in 1932. 

Average actual earnings of males in one week ranged from $17.84 
to $30.26 in 1930, and from $14.61 to $22.96 in 1932; and those of 
females ranged from $11.93 to $20.22 in 1930, and from $8.85 to 
$14.51 in 1932. Males in all States combined earned an average of 
$25.79 in one week in 1930, and $19.73 in 1932, while females in all 
States earned an average of $16.04 in 1930, and $12.58 in 1932. 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 
1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND STATE 















































Hours 
Aver- actually 
age Aver- worked in —_ Aver- 
Num-| Num- days 1 week Aver- pa fo age 
ber of | ber of whieh full- Sees: i, a. tual 
Sex and State Year| estab-| wage o time : 
lish- | earn- age | hours 4 em Oho 
ments ers | °arners per Aver- cent | ,Per ings | ings 
worked week |_ 28¢ of hour | per in 1 
in 1 num- ¢1) week | week 
week ber time 
Males: 
a su htekoug ce te 1930 6! 1,808 5.4 | 48.8 | 42.8 | 87.7 |$0. 624 |$30.45 | $26.73 
1932 6| 1,450 5.7 | 49.0 | 47.1 | 96.1 | .427 | 20.92} 20.11 
ee oe. a __| 1930 3 386 5.6 | 52.4 | 49.5 | 94.5] .434] 22.74] 21.46 
1932 3 343 5.4 | 53.0 | 47.4 | 89.4] .345] 18.29) 16.32 
RE ere, Bea 1930 71 i7 5.8 | 52.9 | 48.2/ 91.1] .511 | 27.03 | 24.65 
1932 8| 1,223 5.9 | 52.9 | 46.3 | 87.5 | .447 | 23.65) 20.69 
Maryland and Virginia____- 1930 7 946 4.8 | 48.8 | 36.4 | 74.6] .490 |] 23.91 | 17.84 
1932 7 848 5.6 | 48.9 | 43.4 88.8) .358] 17.51 | 15.52 
Massachusetts_________- _...| 1930 56 | 8,725 5.4 | 48.2! 41.0| 85.1); .671 | 32.34; 27.48 
1932 59 | 7,663 5.6 | 48.3 | 41.2) 85.3) .557 | 26.90] 22.96 
ES SR 1930 4 346 5.3 | 49.6 | 45.6 | 91.9] .554] 27.48 | 25.25 
1932 4 237 4.8 | 49.5 | 37.3 | 75.4 | .501 | 24.80] 18.68 
ee ee al 1930 4 347 5.5 | 50.0 | 45.0 | 90.0 . 498 | 24.90 22. 49 
1932 4 246 5.4 | 49.9 | 44.1 | 88.4] .417 | 20.81 | 18.37 
Ea WCE SE 1930 11 | 3,730 5.6 | 49.0] 45.7 | 89.1] .548 | 26.85} 25.03 
1932 11 | 3,282 4.7 | 49.0 | 38.7] 79.0] .473 | 23.18] 18.29 
New Hampshire___-_-_-. Ta. 1930 9} 1,718 5.4 | 49.0 | 40.5 | 82.7] .505 | 24.75 | 20.47 
1932 8} 1,151 5.0 | 48.4 | 37.41 77.3 | .439 | 21.25] 16.43 
New Jersey. ..........-...-- 1930 3 327 5.6 | 45.9 | 42.5 | 92.6) .711 | 32.63] 30.26 
1932 3 277 4.8 | 46.0 | 32.2 | 70.0] .631 | 29.03 | 20.35 
DN en. na idl duel 1930 19 | 6,210 5.5 | 47.6 | 43.9 | 92.2] .666 | 31.70] 29.26 
1932 19 | 5,548 5.0 | 47.6 | 37.6 | 79.0] .536 | 25.51 | 20.13 
ee hoy Wee Se ae _..-| 1930 7| 1,677 4.7 | 48.2 | 35.3 | 70.2] .590 | 28.44] 20.85 
1932 7 1, 617 5.i | 48.1 | 40.2] 83.6] .485 | 23.33 | 19.48 
Pennsylvania. -_...........-- 1930 12} 1,873 5.6 | 51.1 | 43.9 | 85.9] .512 | 26.16] 22.47 
1932 12] 2,180 §.2 | 51.3 | 37.8 | 73.7] .408 | 20.93) 15.44 
I i so taba cmsee 1930 4 503 5.4 | 51.8 | 47.0 | 90.7] .440| 22.79] 20.68 
1932 4 481 5.0 | 49.4 | 37.9 | 76.7] .385 | 19.02] 14.61 
Saar. 1930 9/| 1,676 5.4 | 49.7 | 44.4] 89.3] .602 | 29.92] 26.72 
1932 9} 1,400 5.5 | 49.9 | 36.8 | 73.7] .481 | 24.00] 17.72 
DE Uc ncnncodbidulon 1930 161 | 31, 549 5.4 | 48.8 | 42.7 | 87.5] .604 | 29.48] 25.79 
1932 164 | 28, 046 5.2 | 48.9 | 40.0] 81.8] .493 | 24.11 19. 73 
Females: 
i. «és ieeniainalesieiaia 1930 6| 1,785 5.4] 49.1] 44.4] 90.4] .376] 18.46] 16.70 
1932 6; 1,716 5.5 | 49.3 | 47.9 | 97.2) .272)] 13.41] 13.01 
EE ed Be Tes 1930 3 379 5.7 | 52.2 | 50.6 | 96.9] .273 | 14.25] 13.80 
1932 3 323 5.4 | 52.7 | 47.1 | 89.4! .216111.38! 10.16 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUs?pry 
1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued : 



































Aver- Hours 
age actually 
days |Aver-| worked in kw Aver- 
Num-| Num-| on age lweek | 4Ver- 
ber of| ber of | which ! full- Pn 
Sex and State Year|estab-| wage | wage | time in “f 
lish- | earn- |earners| hours], ,,.| Per th png 
ments| ers jworked/ per |* = cent yy . 
in1 |week|,98° | of eo 
week ber | full we 
time 
Females—Continued. 
eo ecanueh 1930 7 1, 130 5.5 | 53.1 | 46.0 | 86.6 $0. 360 |$19. 12 
1932 8 1, 004 5.7 | 53.1 | 46.2 | 87.0] .299 
Maryland and Virginia__-_- 1930 7 605 4.7 | 48.8 | 38.3 | 78.5] .311 
1932 7 580 5.6 | 48.9 | 46.9 | 95.9 . 218 
Massachusetts_____.___- _...| 1930 48 | 6,197 5.4 | 47.9 | 39.6 | 82.7] .446 
1932 51 5, 710 5.5 | 47.9 | 41.0 | 85.6 . 354 
| PS ETRE SAG ae 1930 4 257 5.1 | 49.6 | 43.9 | 88.5] .318 
1932 4 207 4.9 | 49.5 | 36.3 | 73.3 . 299 
ES SRS ti 1930 4 285 5.2 | 49.9 | 41.6 | 83.4) .321 
1932 4 198 5.4 | 49.8 | 45.2 | 90.8 | .279 
irs Geniiccomminckkeeae 1930 11 | 2,824 5.4 | 49.2 | 45.0 | 91.5!) .321 
1932 ll 2, 524 4.9 | 49.2 | 40.2 | 81.7 . 273 
New Hampshire. ---_-------_- 1930 9{ 1,437 5.2 | 49.1 | 38.0 | 77.4 | .349 
1932 sS 971 4.9 | 48.4 | 36.7 | 75.8} .291 
a 1930 3 189 5.6 | 46.5 | 41.8 | 89.9] .483 
1932 3 151 4.8 | 46.5 | 31.1 | 66.9 . 421 
SE Sees 1930 19 | 3,864 5.4 | 48.4 | 43.1 | 89.0] .411 
1932 19 | 3,655 5.0 | 48.4 | 38.1 | 78.7 . 340 
Ri cintak hn sity snes Scat ae 1930 7 1, 597 4.8 | 48.0 | 36.3 | 75.6] .361 
1932 7 1, 550 5.2 | 47.9 | 41.3 | 86.2 - 292 
Pennsylvania. __........._-- 1930 ll | 1,146 5.5 | 50.0 | 43.8 | 87.6] .331 
1932 ll 1, 260 5.2) 50.6 | 41.8 | 82.6] .248 
IN ci.cieiacic caw petm nnd ad 1930 4 456 5.4 | 51.4 | 45.7 | 88.9] .268 
1932 4 437 4.8 | 48.9 | 35.6 | 72.8 . 249 
rae, ...... io waabh ds cel 1930 9] 1,458 5.2 | 49.1 | 43.2] 88.0] .409 
1932 9 1, 334 5.4 | 49.2 | 35.6 | 72.4 . 336 
ae gd ns Tre 1930 152 | 23, 609 5.3 | 48.9 | 42.0] 85.9] .382 
1932 155 | 21,620 5.3 | 48.9 | 40.8 | 83.4 . 308 
Males and females: | 
EES eee ae 1930 6 3, 593 5.4 | 49.0 | 43.6 | 89.0 . 499 | 
1932 6 | 3,166 5.6 | 49.2 | 47.5 | 96.5 . 342 | 
5 at ae ars Peete 1930 3 765 5.7 | 62.3 | 50.0 | 95.6] .353 
1932 3 666 5.4 | 52.8 | 47.2 | 89.4 . 282 
| a oa alll 1930 7 2, 407 5.6 | 53.0 | 47.2 | 89.1 . 442 
1932 8 | 2,227 5.8 | 53.0 | 46.3 | 87.4 . 380 
Maryland and Virginia ___. 1930 71] 1,551 4.8 | 48.8 | 37.1] 76.0| .418 
1932 7 1, 428 5.6 | 48.9 | 44.8 | 91.6 . 2¢8 
Massachusetts... ........_-- 1930 56 | 14,992 5.4 | 48.1 | 40.4] 84.0] .579 
1932 59 | 13,373 5.5 | 48.1 | 41.1 | 85.4 . 470 
eee... a a 1930 4 603 5.2 | 49.6 | 44.9| 90.5] .456 
1932 4 544 4.8 | 49.5 | 36.9 | 74.5 . 426 
Pee. 6... . <a k 1930 4 632 5.3 | 49.9 | 43.4 | 87.0] .422 
1932 4 444 5.4 | 49.9 | 44.6 | 89.4 . 354 
NS 6 oS 5 oot cade 558 1930 ll 6, 554 5.5 | 49.1 | 45.4 | 92.5 . 451 
1932 ll 5, 806 4.8 | 49.1 | 39.3 | 80.0!) .384 
New Hampshire----_-------- 1930 9} 3,155 5.3 | 49.0] 39.4 | 80.4] .437 
1932 8} 2,122 5.0 | 48.4 | 37.1 | 76.7 . 372 
Pe Pe sib ck 1930 3 516 5.6 | 46.1 | 42.3 | 91.8 . 628 
1932 3 428 4.8 | 46.2 | 31.8 | 68.8 . 559 
kg ae pea eee 1930 19 | 10,074 5.5 | 47.9 | 43.6 | 91.0] .569 
1932 19 | 9,203 5.0 | 47.9 | 37.8 | 78.9 . 457 
CP bs nels, 5 SURG < is win nordic eset ae 1930 7 3, 274 4.8 | 48.1 | 35.8 | 74.4 477 
1932 7| 3,167 5.1 | 48.0 | 40.7 | 84.8] .389 
Pennsylvania. -..........---- 1930 12; 3,019 5.6 | 50.7 | 43.9 | 86.6) .443 
1932 12 . §.2 | 51.0] 39.2 | 76.9] .346 
TN, otk oa Sd cd 1930 4 959 5.4 | 51.6 | 46.4] 89.9) .359 
1932 4 918 4.9 | 49.2 | 36.8 | 74.8! .322 
Se CT mr eee a 1930 9} 3,134 5.3 | 49.4 | 43.8 | 88.7] .513 
1932 9| 2,734 5.4 | 49.5 | 36.2 | 73.1 -412 
arid bitches nda detente 1930 161 | 55, 158 5.4 | 48.9 | 42.4 | 86.7] .510 
1932 164 | 49. 666 5.3 | 48.9 | 40.4 | 82.6] .412 
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Hours and Earnings in Selected Occupations in 1932 


TaBLE 4 presents for males in four and for females in four other 
representative occupations in each State in 1932, data showing aver- 
age days, full-time and actual hours and earnings in one week, per cent 
of full time actually worked in the week, and average earnings per 
hour. ‘The wage earners in these occupations represent 20 per cent of 
the total of 49,666 covered in the study of the industry in that year. 

Average hours actually worked in one week in 1932 by hand cutters 
of vamps and whole shoes, male, the first occupation in the table, 
ranged, by States, from a low of 21.2 to a high of 51.7, or 47.4 and 98.3 
per cent of full time, respectively. Average earnings per hour ranged, 
by States, from 46.2 to 79.9 cents; for all States combined the average 
was 63.4 cents. Average actual earnings in one week ranged from 
$16.35 to $28.55, and for all States combined the average was $25.59; 
in the State in which actual earnings averaged only $16.35 the wage 
earners worked only 21.2 hours during the week, or 47.4 per cent of 
full time. 


TasLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN EIGHT OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE 






























































Hours ac- 
Aver- tually Aver 
age |Aver-| worked Aver- . e er) Aver- 
Num-|Num- |days on| age | in 1 week i. " full. age 
ber of | per of| which | full- earn- | time | actual 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| wage | wage | time ings | earn- | °@!2- 
lish- | earn- | earners |hours Aver- Per os ines ings 
ments| ers |worked] per ase cent Pl : in 1 
inl | week 2. § of ereake week 
week ber full 
time 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand, | 
male: 
ae 4 128 5.8 | 48.7 | 49.5 |101.6 |$0. 553 |$26.93 | $27.25 
Kentucky - - 3 25 5.8 | 52.6] 51.7 | 98.3] .462 | 24.30] 23.88 
Maine----- —r oe ee 7 110 5.9 | 53.0 | 48.4] 91.3] .533 | 28.25] 25.79 
Maryland and Virginia__.___.____. 4 61 5.8 | 48.9 | 50.8 {103.9 | .477 | 23.33 | 24.24 
Massachusetts 42 7 5.4 | 48.5 | 40.5 | 83.5 | .695 | 33.71 | 28.18 
Michigan 2 12 5.3 | 50.0 | 44.8 | 89.6 | .508 | 25.40] 22.7 
Minnesota 3 19 5.3 | 48.4 | 42.8 | 88.4] .470]| 22.75] 20.13 
Missouri s 116 4.5 | 48.1 | 35.7 | 74.2] .799 | 38.43 | 28.55 
New Hampshire bE Bind 6 56 4.9 | 48.5 | 35.6 | 73.4! .508 | 24.641 18.08 
RS gh ae eee 3 25 4.1 | 44.7 | 21.2! 47.4] .772|] 34.51 |] 16.35 
I wh 19 415 4.8 | 47.8 | 34.4] 72.0] .713 | 34.08 | 24.53 
2 aaa ae eee ee 5 118 5.4 | 49.7 | 44.2 | 88.9] .549 | 27.29] 24.28 
| ee ae a i 9 129 5.2 | 51.1 | 43.7 | 85.5 | .526 | 26.88 | 22.95 
NG IR AR Ng Ee Sa, 2 4 5.8 | 50.0 | 44.3 | 88.6 | .543 | 27.15 | 24.02 
EE SL... Wo deddecobabbenkuie § 105 5.4 | 49.8 | 36.7 | 73.7 | .549 | 27.34] 20.16 
EE LL, o wiesin Sndidn diva <bbelncenbld 125 | 2,032 5.3 | 48.9 | 40.3 | 82.4 . 634 | 31.00 25. 59 
Cementers and doublers, hand and 
machine, female: 
Sr duh bata aulbabbawd 5 138 5.4 | 49.6 | 47.9 | 96.6 179 8. 88 8. 59 
icc ectcnhecgdeksccecuet 3 35 5.4 | 53.8 | 48.0 | 89.2 178 9. 58 8. 56 
ae ea ee 7 69 5.8 | 52.7 | 45.5 | 86.3 261 | 13.75 |} 11.91 
Maryland and Virginia__._...____-- 5 46 5.7 | 48.6 | 50.0 |102.9 148 | 7.19 38 
ID. oc ecu ks cnawshs dees 48 384 5.5 | 47.9 | 40.9 | 85.4 287 | 13.75 | 11.7 
Michigan... ---- (RS a 2 5 5.8 | 49.5 | 41.3 | 83.4 265 | 13.12 | 10.95 
Minnesota_____- LIS on Es 4 11 5.1 | 49.5 | 42.6 | 86.1 242) 11.98] 10.32 
Missouri _ _ _. ; oT) 190 5.3 | 49.5 | 42.8 | 86.5 231 | 11.43 9. 88 
New Hampshire 7 52 5.2 | 48.3 | 39.9 | 82.6 230 | 11.11 9. 19 
New Jersey ___- Seas Se oe 3 21 4.6 | 44.8 | 25.6] 57.1 358 | 16. 04 9.18 
IS ee ae ea 19 373 5.1 | 48.2 | 39.2 | 81.3 269 | 12.97 10. 54 
| Ce I Se ey 7 100 5.1 | 47.8 | 40.5 | 84.7 255 | 12.19 | 10.32 
SS RS SEE a es 9 118 5.3 | 50.5 | 44.2] 87.5 209 | 10.55 9, 24 
CS He sb owdend 4 33 5.1 | 48.2 | 36.8 | 76.3 206 | 9.93 7. 59 
“URIS SEs ae ie aes s 63 5.6 | 49.5 | 34.8] 70.3 288 | 14.26] 10.02 
MI iso... adarbus deusbimdevtd 140 | 1, 638 5.3 | 48.9 | 41.6 | 85.1 247 | 12.08 | 10.26 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN EIGHT OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continueq \ 
Hours ac- 
Aver- tually 
age jAver-| worked Aver. | 
Num-|Num-/days on| age | in 1 week | “*Y& 
ber of | ber of} which | full- age 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| wage | wage | time — 
lish- | earn- | earners |hours Av Per | ‘8s 
ments} ers |worked| per |"."°") cent eer 
in) |week] 160 | of | [0UF 
week bar full 
time 
Lining makers,' female: 
Tiimols . - ..--...-.-.---..-....--.--. 5 65 5.5 | 48.9 | 45.1 | 92.2 |$0. 295 '$14.43 | $13 a 
Ee ee ae ae 3 13 4.9 | 52.7 | 41.3 | 78.4 « 223 | 11. 75 9 19 
Maine. - we nee sec neensemene nee 8 42 5.7 | 53.0 | 42.4 | 80.0 | .287/ 15.21 | 12); 
Maryland and Virginia _-_._______ 5 28 5.5 | 49.3 | 45.2] 91.7 | .287 | 11.68 | 10.49 
Massachusetts... ------------------- 49 288 5.7 | 47.9 | 41.1 | 85.8 355 117.00) 14.3 
Michigan __. Se westwnss6cceabe ; 4 9 5.1 | 49.4 | 39.0 | 78.9 | .264 | 13.04 | 10, 39 
Minnesots .....-----------...---..-- 3; 10 5.7 | 49.5 | 47.1 | 95.2] .258 | 12.77) 1246 I 
nape de 9 124 4.8 | 49.6 | 38.6 | 77.8 - 260 | 12.90 | 10,04 k 
New Hampshire___---_._.__.___---- 7 | 49 4.6 | 48.6 | 31.9 | 65.6] .275 | 13.37 R 78 A 
eS eee 3 8 4.8 | 47.2 | 27.3 | 57.8 400 | 18.88 | 10, % d 
| PROG HEX 19} 170 4.9 | 48.4 | 34.4] 71.1] .345 | 16.70! 11.8 ; 
i tee 7 58 5.2 | 47.7 | 40.7 | 85.3 | .288 | 13.74] 11.7% ; 
ee 9 77 5.1 | 50.5 | 40.0 | 79.2] .245 | 12.37) 9.4) } 
Tennessee. _ _----- Rage 4 23 4.7 | 48.7 | 33.1 | 68.0] .284] 13.83 | 9.3 ; 
Piston sc ncaionnidunsag tik s 40 5.5 | 49.1 | 36.0 | 73.3] .361 | 17.73} 12% ? 
ia ns 45> tteweeseeamawrs 143 | 1,004 5.2 | 48.9 | 39.1 | 80.0] .310 
Top stitchers,? female: 
TE ah ethene Sucuebbaitiedintinds 5 96 5.6 | 49.3 | 50.4 1102.2 | .324 r 
IN Ss. co np ica cba scdeleipreaies 4 3 24 5.5 | 52.5 | 48.5 | 92.4] .231 ' 
| a es s 70 5.6 | 53.1 | 44.7) 84.2] .329 
Maryland and Virginia__-__________ 5 36 5.5 | 48.8 | 47.3 | 96.9] .219 
ene ee ee 47 379 5.6 | 47.9 | 41.6 | 86.8] .382 
Michigan _----------- lab ign be nadees 4 22 4.4 | 49.7 | 33.6 | 67.6 | .327 
IEE Se SOT 3 14 5.0 | 50.1 | 41.8 | 83.4] . 258 
0 SE are eee 9 188 4.8] 49.4 | 38.5 77.9] .204 
Pee peemnpenere. ..-.--.i.........- 7 90 4.5} 48.5 | 33.0 | 68.0] .327 
FIRES Eat 2 A A 3 6 4.8) 46.8 | 34.8] 74.4] .464 
ees alsin Scie eomiceus 14 241 4.8) 48.6 | 36.4 | 74.9] .373 
gS aE ee eee eee 7 101 5.2 | 47.7 | 41.9 | 87.8] .305 . 5 i 
a ee eee Sep 9 78 5.5 | 50.9 | 44.9] 88.2] .308] 15.6 13, 81 
IN 6 Fl cde Ded dbbdbade diel 4 26 5.1 | 48.8 | 37.2 | 76.2] .261 2.7 9, 69 
RS Seiden cn cdctlebighopiqutiess 9 78 5.3 | 49.2 | 37.2 | 75.6] .378 14. 08 
. a puavbvdaatiniokedd 137 | 1, 449 5.2 | 49.0 | 40.5 | 82.7] .338 
Vampers, female: 
is Lktctiinndadbhauddwchacded wits 5 97 5.7} 49.1 | 49.3 [100.4 | .313 
I Sih wcite Bisbee ae 5 ice 3 22 5.5 | 53.0 | 48.1) 90.8] .236 
ee ee ee ee ee 8 39 5.6} 51.8] 41.4] 79.9) .444 
Maryland and Virginia_-__._.._____ 5 24 5.5 | 48.6 | 46.3 | 95.3) .264 
ee” EE ENE: ee 40 179 5.4 | 47.9 | 39.7 | 82.9] .447 
Rs bik sn nul Baddin ncaa cess 4 20 5.0 | 49.6 | 35.3 | 71.2] .329 
IN Sida ~ coesetnncusteaccase 4 13 5.4 | 49.2 | 43.4) 88.2] .339 
EL, cits conntncenpdidiiide tenis 9 124 4.8) 49.7 | 37.9] 763) .326 
New Hampebire............i...2.:. 7 7 5.1 | 48.5 | 37.6 | 77.5) .345 
SU GES GU Guns oecebeles sone on 3 13 4.9} 47.3 | 31.1 | 65.8] .488 
SRR yee ee: CRS 15 201 4.8 | 48.7 | 35.2 | 72.3| .376 
SN Me ial wegen ee nated 7 91 4.8 | 47.3 | 38.0] 80.3| .328 
NL. aw dientscnibatiocauie hme 8 78 5.2 | 51.0 | 44.4] 87.1] .269 
NE i, i dacas ch oteiice abbas cs Seti tcc 4 36 4.8) 47.9 | 33.1 | 69.1] .270 
IRs oak nc eatbhns Jo iigpaekn y 88 5.3 | 49.3 | 34.4] 69.8] .393 
i ib abikn oc bntiboewatglidievicie 131 | 1,097 5.1 | 49.0 | 39.2 | 80.0] .355] 17.40) 13.91 
Bed-machine operators, male: | ; 
it ektpdicea sin dw kbebntiesbeeaces 5 106 §.8 | 49.1 | 49.2 |100.2 |) .438 | 21.51 | 21.55 
I Get 6 non wbid Jdnak beeen 3 18 5.3 | 53.5 | 48.0 | 89.7] .344] 18.40) 16.52 
I ee re 8 58 5.8 | 52.4] 44.9] 85.7) .492 | 25.78 | 22.06 
Maryland and Virginia_--_-_-.____- 6 51 5.6 | 48.7 | 39.8] 81.7] .370) 18.02) 14.72 
i er eee 40 372 5.7 | 48.2] 41.21 85.5) . 596 . 73 | 24. ib 
IESE os A pe 4 25 4.6 | 49.5 | 35.1 | 70.9) .448 .18) 15.71 
I, Sle oa dabass dboaboneuas 3 13 5.6 | 50.0 | 45.2 | 90.4) .497 . 85 | 22. 4 
RE A gr cape se 8 144 4.9) 49.5 | 40.0) 80.8) .472 | 23.56) 15 
New Hampshire___.--....--..-.---- 7 7 5.1 | 48.4 | 37.8] 78.4 | .439 | 21.25) 16.62 
LA, «oo: Sictasthwinciton Odom niolt a 2 9 4.8 | 44.0 | 34.2] 77.7 | .734 . 30 | 25. 10 
| SE ES SS ae 17 212 4.9 | 48.6 | 37.4] 77.0) .567 | 27.56 21.22 
PG bnttis oo snncbesdbatiinn Saud 7 75 6.1] 47.5 | 39.2] 825! .523 | 24.84) 20.49 

















1 Including lining closers and side and top facing stitchers. 
? Including under trimmers and baroer trimmers. 
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TasLe 4--AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN EIGHT OCCUPATIONS IN 

































































\ THE BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY, 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continued 
Hours ac- | 
Aver- tually A ver- 
age |jAver- worked Aver-| age Aver- 
Num-| Num-|days on} age | in 1 week | ° age | full- |. 298¢ 
ber of | ber of | which | full-|_wméses | gor | time | actua 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| wage | wage | time ings | earn-| ¢2FD- 
lish- | earn- | earners |hours|, ,,,.| Per per | ings | ims 
ments; ers |workea] per age cent hour per in 1 
inl | week] jum-| of week | Week 
week ber p ane 
ime 
_machine operators, male—Contd. 

De NIE os -kbci esse 9 66| 4.9] 52.3] 39.7] 75.9 |$0. 433 |$22. 65 | $17. 19 
Tennessee Rit SAE HA 4 33 5.1 | 49.4 | 39.0] 78.9) .401 | 19.81] 15. 64 
pk LL ae ae ee ee 9 99 5.4 | 49.9 | 35.7] 71.5] .526 | 26.25] 18.79 

PE ct Salalah ll | 132/ 1,355| 5.3 | 49.1] 40.4] 823] .515 | 25.29| 20.78 

Jood year stitchers, male: | 

oO RT ee | | ss}4as| x1} sn1| .706| 9420] 28 09 
Eseesemesaass 5 | Selace|ice| me] cor|aeat| ae 
a m ‘ ercceapthiaal e . . . . ). . 
Maryland and Virginia__-_..--._._- 5 18 5.8 | 48.6 | 43.3 | 89.1 | .421 | 20.46) 18,24 
Massachusetts.............-----.--- 22 118 5.6 | 48.0 | 39.1 | 81.5) .633 | 30.38 | 24.74 
SEE Se doceccscson bid olathe 4 8 4.9 | 49.4 37. 7 | 76. 3 . 639 | 31. 57 24. 07 
-- pees | at] ER/S8 Salat] S| Bar| ee 
Missouri - owe Setesouccseccsees « Ox . . . le - te b \ 
New Hampshire ididutide dinate 6 | 32 5.0 =F 37.2 | 76.7 | .534 | 25.90) 19.89 
New Jersey ------- SOS SE se 3 | 6 4.8 | 46. 34.3 | 73.3 .714 | 33.42 | 24.48 
New York RAS 1S a REY Te 15 | 99 4.5 | 48.6 | 30.9 | 63.6] .645 | 31.35) 19.92 
ea OS ae : 6 | 28 4.8 | 47.3 | 35.0) 74.0) .618 | 29.23 | 21.63 
Pennsylvania dase ne a 9 | 46 5.3 | 52.4 | 39.2] 74.8] .502 | 26.30} 19.67 
Tennessee . - eer 4 17 5.1 | 49.1 | 37.8] 77.0] .503 | 24.70] 19.00 
Wisconsin - --- - NWavennentensed 6 37 5.6 | 50.1 | 35.2 | 70.3 556 | 27. 86 19. 53 

Total. 95| 486| 5.2] 490/366) 74.7| .585| 28.67] 21.43 

Treers, hand and machine, male: 
porrert ; ' 3 . eS Se af =é = 12.85 | 12.40 
Kentucky - - 3 1 . 4 8. 3 ' 330 | 17. 62 15. 88 
Maine. --- en oe 8 70 5.9 | 53.1 | 46.1 | 86.8 | .361 | 19.17] 16.63 
Maryland and Virginia_- ; 6 35 5.5 | 48.9 | 43.6 | 89.2 | .307 | 15.01 | 13.37 
Massachusetts Set ee 47 397 5.6 | 48.5 | 42.2 | 87.0) .512| 24.83] 21.60 
Michigan 4 14 4.8 | 49.5 | 38.5] 77.8| .477 | 23.61 | 18.39 
Minnesota 3 8 5.8 | 48.5 | 44.0] 90.7 | .327 | 15.86 14. 40 
Missouri . i] 115 5.3 | 49.5 | 45.0} 90.9 | .404 | 20.00 18, 21 
New Hampshire 7 50 5.2 | 48.2 | 41.9 | 86.9] .401 | 19.33 | 16.79 
New Jersey 3 9) 491] 44.9) 30.3 | 67.5 | .626| 28.11] 18.98 
red York 15 161 5.2 | 48.2 | 39.1 | 81.1 -419 | 20.20] 16.38 
Cnees..... Ld 4 40 5.5 | 49.9 | 45.4] 91.0) .405 | 20. 21 18. 38 
Pennsylvania y 50 5.5 | 52.1 | 43.0] 82.5 | .348 | 18.13) 14.95 
Tennessee - . ‘ 4 11 4.8 | 50.9 | 39.1 | 76.8] .308/ 15.68] 12.06 
sk 42 Sake dcseeubuded- ss 7 38 5.4 | 50.2 | 39.4 | 78.5 | .505 | 25.35 | 19.86 

MR EB oem ciewinkid J ctileamiidiedes 132 | 1, 056 5.5 | 49.3 | 42.5 | 86.2 | .433 | 21.35 18. 43 






































Wages and Hours of Labor in the Manufacture of Woolen and 
Worsted Goods, 1932 


HE 1932 figures in this article are the results of a recent study 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of hours and earnings, by 
occupations, of wage earners in the woolen and worsted goods industry 
in the United States. The figures cover a representative pay-rol 
period in January, February, March, or April, and include 38,509 
wage earners of 91 representative woolen and worsted mills in 14 
States in which the industry is of material importance in quantity 
of goods manufactured and in number of wage earners employed, 
according to the United States Census of Manufactures. 

Similar studies were made by the bureau in each of the years from 
1910 to 1914 and in the even-numbered years from 1914 to 1930, 
Summaries of average full-time hours per week, earnings per hour, 
and of full-time earnings per week for each year studied are pre- 
sented in Table 1. Index numbers of the averages, with the 1913 
average taken as the base or 100 per cent, are also shown in the table. 
The 1932 figures will be published later in more detail in bulletin form. 

The 38,509 wage earners covered in 1932, as shown in the table, 
earned an average of 39.4 cents per hour, and their average full-time 
hours per week and earnings per week were 50.3 and $19.82 respec- 
tively. The 41,400 wage earners covered in 1930 earned an average 
of 46 cents per hour, and their full-time hours and earnings per week 
were 49.6 and $22.82, respectively. Average earnings per hour in 
1932 were 6.6 cents less than in 1930. 

The table shows averages for the wage earners in certain selected 
occupations only in the industry for each of the years from 1910 to 
1914; for wage earners in all occupations in the industry for each of 
the even-numbered years from 1914 to 1930, exclusive of certain 
southern mills which were not included in any study prior to 1930; 
and for wage earners in all occupations in the industry, including the 
southern mills, for 1930 and 1932. It will be observed that two sets 
of averages are shown for 1914, one for selected occupations and the 
other for all occupations, and that two sets are also shown for 1930, 
one for the wage earners in all mills except certain southern mills in 
all occupations and the other for all occupations in all mills covered, 
including the southern mills. 

The averages for the years 1910 to 1914 for selected occupations 
are comparable one year with another, but are not comparable with 
the averages for any of the years from 1914 to 1932 for all occupations. 
The averages for the years from 1914 to 1930 for the wage earners In 
all occupations in all mills except those in the southern mills are 
comparable one year with another, but are not comparable with the 
averages for selected occupations from 1910 to 1914 nor with the 
averages for the wage earners in all occupations in all mills, including 
the southern mills, for 1930 and 1932. 

The index numbers are for the purpose of furnishing comparable 
figures one year with another over the entire period from 1°)! 
to 1932. The index for any year from 1910 to 1914 for selected 
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jecupations is the per cent that the average for the year is of the 1913 
average. The index for any year from 1914 to 1930 for the wage 
»arners in all occupations in all mills except the southern mills was 
computed by increasing or decreasing the 1914 index for selected 
occupations in proportion to the increase or decrease in the average 
jor each year, 1916 to 1930, as compared with the 1914 average for 
all occupations. The 1932 index was computed by increasing or de- 
creasing the 1930 index for all mills except the southern mills by the 
per cent that the 1932 average for all mills is more or less than the 
1930 average for all mills, including the southern mills. 








TipLE 1.—-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN 
; AND WORSTED GOODS, 1910 TO 1932, WITH INDEX NUMBERS 
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+ Average Average 
oh ye Number | full- |Average| full- 

Year | estab- | of wage time | earn- | time | Full- Full- 

Heh- | earners hours jings per} earn- | time | Earn-| time 

ts per hour |ings per| hours |jings per| earn- 
ee week wee per hour jings per 

week week 
Selected occupations_......| 1910 19 11, 912 56.6 | $0. 178 | $10. 05 101.3 90. 4 91.2 
1911 27 16, 342 56.8 .179 10.18 | 101.6 90. 9 92. 4 
1912 46 17, 517 55.9 . 201 11. 23 100. 0 102. 0 101.9 
1913 47 15, 653 55.9 . 197 11. 02 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
11914 48 18, 333 54.9 . 202 | 11.06 98.2] 102.5 100. 4 
All occupations...-..--.-- 11914 48 40, 061 55. 0 | 7 a 8 SOR pes SRE 
1916 61 49, 954 54.8 . 225 12. 34 97.8 126. 7 123. 5 
1918 63 51, 928 54. 3 .342 | 18.57 97.0} 192.6 185. 9 
1920 67 38, 164 48.3 .628 | 30. 33 86.2 | 353.7 303. 6 
1922 67 39, 430 48.8 .474 | 23.13 87. 1 267. 0 231.5 
1924 72 41, 622 49. 1 . 533 | 26.17 87.7 | 300.2 262. 0 
1926 112 39, 970 49.3 . 491 24. 21 88.0 | 276.5 242. 3 
1928 92 38, 850 49. 3 .514 | 25. 34 88.0} 289.5 253. 7 
2 1930 93 38, 417 49. 3 .473 | 23.32 88.0] 266.4 233. 4 
3 1930 105 41, 400 49. 6 y AG 4 eee Sores ‘Tee Be 
§ 1932 91 38, 509 50. 3 . 394 19. 82 89.2 | 228.2 202. 7 








































| Two sets of averages are shown for 1914 for the industry, one for selected occupations and the other for 
all occupations in the industry. ‘The 1910 to 1914 averages for selected occupations only are comparable 
one year with another, as are those for all occupations one year with another from 1914 to 1932. 

? Not including southern mills. 
‘Including southern mills. 
















Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Occupation and Sex 


TaBLE 2 shows average days, full-time and actual hours and 
earnings in one week, per cent of full time actually worked in the 
week, and average earnings per hour in 1930 and in 1932 for the wage 
earners of each sex in each of the 31 important occupations in the 
woolen and worsted goods industry; for a group of ‘other employees,”’ 
which includes a number of occupations, each too few in number of 
wage earners to warrant occupational tabulation; and for all occupa- 
tions combined. 

The figures in the table are for males only in 10 occupations, 
lor females only in 2 (burlers and menders), and for males and females 
in 19 occupations and in the group of other employees. 

A comparison of the averages of the wage earners of each sex in 
each occupation in 1932 may be made with those for 1930, and a com- 
parison of the averages for 1932 or 1930 for any occupation may also 
be made with the averages for any other occupation in either year. 
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Males and females in all occupations combined or for the industry 

as shown at the end of the sail, worked an average of 4.8 days jy 
1930 and in 1932. In arriving at the average per day for the 4} 40 
covered in 1930 and for the 38,509 covered in 1932, each full day o; 
any part of a day that an employee did any work was counted 4s , 
day. Their full-time hours per week averaged 49.6 in 1930 and 50.3 jy 
1932, and they actually worked an average of 40.7 hours in one wee 
‘in 1930 and 40.9 hours in 1932. They actually worked 82.1 per cen; 
of full time in 1930 and 81.3 per cent in 1932, thus showing that tho 
hours worked in the week were 17.9 per cent less than full time jy 
1930 and 18.7 per cent less than full time in 1932. They earned gy 
average of 46 cents per hour in 1930 and 39.4 cents in 1932, a decrease 
of 6.6 cents per hour, or 14.3 per cent. Had each employee worked 
full time and at the same average per hour as was earned in the hours 
actually worked in the week, the average full-time earnings per week 
would have been $22.82 in 1930 and $19.82 in 1932. They actually 
earned an average of $18.73 in 1930 and $16.13 in 1932, a decrease of 
$2.60 per week, or 13.9 per cent from 1930 to 1932. 

Average earnings per hour of males ranged in 1930 from 23.7 cents 
for doffers to 78.7 cents for hand drawers-in, and in 1932 from 243 
cents for doffers to 67.6 cents for loom fixers; those of females ranged 
from 26.9 cents for doffers to 54.4 cents for weavers in 1930 and 
from 19.7 cents for truckers to 47.8 cents for hand tiers-in in 1932. 

Average actual earnings of males in one week ranged in 1930 from 
$7.11 for spooler tenders to $34.23 for loom fixers, and in 1932 from 
$8.43 to $30.72 for the same occupations; those of females ranged 
from $9.81 for doffers to $20.96 for weavers in 1930 and from $9.03 
for doffers to $22.85 for mule spinners in 1932. 

Average hours actually worked in one week by males ranged in 
1930 from 25.1 for frame spinners to 49.9 for card grinders, and in 
1932 from 25.5 for spooler tenders to 57.3 for winders; those of females 
ranged in 1930 from 32.5 for card tenders to 47.3 for hand tiers-in, 
and in 1932 from 27 for wool sorters to 49 for truckers. 
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papLE 2--AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS, 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 












































A ver- Hours 
age ‘ ase | Aver . 
, number} Aver-| worke . ° A ver- 
— Num. | of days} age | in 1 week a fui. |. 9ge 
' of | berof | On, | full- earn- | time | 2¢tual 
Occupation and sex Year ule which | time eed _ | earn- 
estab- |’ wage em- | hours Per | ings | earn- | j, 
lish- | earn- ployees} per |AY@| cent | Per | ings msg 
ments; ¢FS | vorked | week pad | of hour a4 week 
in 1 her full 
week time 
Wool sorters, male. - ‘ 1930 29 503 4.1 | 49.3 | 34.6 | 70.2 $0. 742 |$56. 58 | $25. 72 
1932 25 442 3.4 | 50.2 | 28.7 | 57.2 . 632 | 31. 73 18. 16 
Wool sorters, female 1930 3 63 4.0 | 49.3 | 33.1 | 67.1 | .507 | 25.00! 16.80 
1932 7 92 | 3.3 | 50.1 | 27.0.) 53.9 | .362 | 18.14 9. 80 
Wool-washer tenders, male______| 1930 30 151 | 4.9 | 50.6 | 47.5 | 93.9 462 | 23.38 | 21.94 
1932 25 150 | 4.5 | 50.4 | 40.2 | 79.8 438 | 22.08 17. 60 
Picker tenders, male__. 1930 64 368 4.9 | 49.9 | 44.7) 89.6] .409 | 20.41 | 18.95 
1932 47 219 4.4 | 51.5 | 40.9 | 79.4 359 | 18.49 14. 69 
Card tenders, male___._______-- 1930 76 652 4.9 | 50.8 | 45.7 | 90.0 409 | 20.78 | 18.71 
1932 59 503 4.4 | 51.4 | 42.3 | 82.3 357 | 18.35 15. 09 
Card tenders, female... -...--- 1930 9 105 4.1 | 48.0 | 32.5 | 67.7 374 | 17.95 | 12.15 
1932 14 83 5.4 | 49.3 | 42.9 | 87.0 312 | 15. 38 13. 38 
Card strippers, male_____...____| 1930 74 352 | 4.8 | 49.5 | 44.7] 90.3] .452 | 22.37] 20.23 
1932 56 282 4.6 | 50.9 | 43.3 | 85.1 | .398 | 20.26] 17.21 
Card grinders, male___.___.__.___| 1930 13 34 5.3 | 48.7 | 49.9 [102.5 489 | 23. 81 24. 39 
1932 12 33 | 5.1 | 49.6 | 44.8 | 90.3 437 | 21.68 19. 56 
(Gill-box tenders, male__________- 1930 10 451 4.1 | 50.8 | 36.3 | 71.5 391 | 19. 86 14. 20 
1932 13 494 3.7 | 51.4 | 32.4 | 63.0 348 | 17.89 11. 28 
Gill-box tenders, female__..__._.| 1930 26 525 4.8 | 50.2 | 41.3 | 82.3] .326 | 16.37] 13.47 
1932 22 527 4.7 | 50.1 | 38.6 | 77.0 289 | 14.48 11.14 
Comber tenders, male__..__...-. 1930 14 284 4.0 | 50.4 | 36.5 | 72.4 | .469 | 23.64] 17.12 
1932 14 321 3.4 | 49.3 | 23.9 | 58.6 404 | 19.92 11. 69 
Comber tenders, female______. 1930 18 139 4.9 | 49.9 | 42.2 | 84.6 375 | 18.71 15. 83 
1932 15 151 4.9 | 50.4 | 39.6 | 78.6 317 | 15.98 | 12.56 
Drawing-frame tenders, male 1930 9 209 4.7 | 50.5 | 37.2 | 73.7 390 | 19.70 | 14.52 
1932 10 139 4.4 | 49.3 | 39.1 | 79.3 349 | 17. 21 13. 65 
Drawing-frame tenders, female__| 1930 29 1, 983 4.5 49.4 | 37.7 | 76.3 358 17.69 | 13.51 
1932 27 1, 858 4.7 | 49.6 | 38.5 | 77.6 308 | 15.28 11.85 
Spinners, mule, male 1930 | 71] 1,223 4.7 | 50.0 | 40.8 | 81.6 | .620 | 31.00 | 25.31 
1932 | 53 1, 098 4.5 51.3 | 40.7 | 79.3 515 | 26.42 | 20.97 
Spinners, mule, female_______.__; 1920 | 3 9 4.3 | 52.6 | 35.8 | 68.1 359 | 18. 88 | 12. 84 
1932 | 3 24 5.6 | 49.3 | 47.9 | 97.2 477 | 23.52 | 22.85 
Spinners, frame, male- nardlgas 1930 | 4 73 3.1 43.5 | 25.1 | 51.8 365 | 17.70} 9.17 
1932 | 10 144 | 5.1 | 52.8 52.5 | 99.4 327 | 17.27 | 17.17 
Spinners, frame, female... _____- 1930 | 34] 1,301 4.4 | 49.4 | 37.7 | 76.3 | .380)| 18.77! 14.30 
1932 | 25] 1,145 4.9 | 49.4 | 40.6 | 82.2] .340 | 16.80| 13.80 
| ee --| 1930} 4 21 5.0 | 51.7 | 43.7 | 84.5] .237 | 12.25 | 10.38 
1932 | 6 36 5.0 | 51.9 | 45.4 | 87.5 243 | 12.61 | 11.05 
i ee ey ae 1930 | 24 698 4.3 | 49.7 | 36.5 | 73.4 269 | 13.37 9. 81 
1932 | 21 57 4.4 | 50.2 | 36.5 | 72.7 248 | 12.45 9. 03 
WING « coccsccnccacscce 1930 | 13 28 3.6 | 52.3 | 31.8 | 60.8 322 | 16.84 | 10.24 
1932 | 16 110 5.1 | 57.4 | 57.3 | 99.8 292 | 16.76 | 16.71 
Winders, female______- Ss Eee 1930 | 63} 2,115 4.6 | 49.0 | 38.7 | 79.0] .379 | 18.57 | 14.66 
1932 | 63 | 2,117 4.9 | 49.5 | 40.1 / 81.0] .310 | 15.35 12. 44 
Twister tenders, male_._.___-_- ..| 1930 12 37 4.1 | 53.0 | 38.1 / 71.9] .426 | 22.58 | 16.22 
1932 | 19 91 | 5.1 | 55.7 | 53.6 | 96.2 329 | 18. 33 17. 62 
Twister tenders, female... _____- 1930 | 69 | 1, 487 | 4.8 | 49.8 | 40.8 | 81.9 365 | 18.18 | 14.87 
1932 59 | 1,384 | 4.8 | 49.8 | 38.9 | 78.1 305 | 15.19 | 11.88 
Spooler tenders, male___________ 1930 | 2 13 3.0 | 51.5 | 26.8 | 52.0 265 | 13.65 7.11 
1932 | 3 11 3.0 | 48.0 | 25.5 | 53.1 331 | 15. 89 8. 43 
Spooler tenders, female..........| 1930 | 87} 1,147 4.3 | 48.9 | 34.8] 71.2 383 | 18.73 | 13.33 
1932 | 69 | 1,218 4.3 | 49.8 | 34.6 | 69.5 304 | 15.14 10,52 
Creelers, male..................- 1930 | 5 77 4.9 | 48.6 | 39.9 | 82.1 346 | 16.82 | 13.79 
1932 | 4 57 4.8 | 48.9 | 41.5 | 84.9 309 | 15.11 12. 80 
Creelers, female........:....._-- 1930 | 7 46 4.8 49.5 40.5 | 81.8 331 | 16.38 | 13.37 
1932 | 6 62 4.3 | 48.5 | 35.0 | 72.2 297 | 14.40 | 10.39 
Dresser tenders, male... _._- 1930 | 90 621 4.8 | 49.3 | 41.9 | 85.0 650 | 32.05 | 27. 26 
1932 | 74 517 4.6 | 50.2 | 40.9 | 81.5 562 | 28. 21 22. 97 
Dresser tenders, female._.___-- 1930 | 3 10 5.3 | 53.0 | 44.4 | 83.8 355 | 18.82 | 15.76 
1932 6 70 5.5 | 49.5 | 47.6 | 96.2 456 | 22.57 | 21.73 
Tiers-in, hand, male__._..___. 1930 8 23 4.4 | 43.9 | 41.5 | 84.9 597 | 29.19 | 24.82 
1932 2 9 5.9 | 50.1 | 48.0) 95.8 541 | 27.10 | 25.96 
Tiers-in, hand, female_____.__- 1930 4 18 5.8 | 48.6 | 47.3 | 97.3 205 | 14.34 | 13.98 
1932 3 7 4.1 | 49.7 | 35.7 | 71.8 478 | 23.76 17. 05 
Tiers-in, machine, male. ........} 1930 6 8 5.1 | 49.5 | 42.4 | 85.7 581 | 28.76 | 24. 66 
1932 7 9 5.0 | 49.3 | 46.3 | 93.9 483 | 23.81 | 22.36 
Drawers-in, hand, male______- 1930 5 17 5.4 | 53.9 | 44.2 | 82.0 787 | 42.42 | 34.76 
1932 10 24 4.5 | 51.0 | 38.4 | 75.3 580 | 29.58 | 22. 29 
Drawers-in, hand, female. _____- 1930 89 666 4.6 | 49.5 | 37.1 | 74.9] .489 |) 24.21) 18.11 
1932 74 608 4.8 | 49.8 | 38.0 | 76.3 423 | 21.07 | 16.06 
Loom fixers, male............._- 1930 91 701 5.1 | 49.8 | 44.1 | 88.6 775 | 38.60 | 34. 23 
1932 79 594 5.0 | 51.6 | 45.5 | 88.2 676 | 34.88! 30,72 
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TABLE 2.—_AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE op 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS, 1930 AND 1932, BY OCCUPATION AND SEX 
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Aver- | Hours 
age A pecs | A ver- | 
7 number] Aver-- wor 2 - 
} - k Aver-| ; \ Ver- 
N om Num- | o days age | in 1 week oa fee | age 
1 : actus 
Occupation and sex Year| of | berof |! hich | time earn- | time (© . 
estab-| wage em- |hours Per | ines | earn- “4 n 
lish- | earn- | J oveek | Aver- ¢ | Per | ines Ings 
ments| ers | P03 per | age | 2"! hour | per | Per 
worked week | num .o week | Week 
in 1 | ber | full 
week time 
| 
We I il ob 8. db eal 1930 93 | 4, 187 4.8 | 49.8 | 40.7 | 81.7 |$0.611 $30.43 $24 
1932 80 | 3,291 4.8 | 51.4) 43.0] 83.7) .497 | 25.55) 9) % 
Weree Mee 5 6s cals) 1930 81 | 2,012 4.7 | 49.6 | 38.6] 77.8 | .544 | 26.98 29 o% 
1932 58 | 1,082 4.9 | 52.4] 43.4] 82.8) .440 | 23.06) 19 19 
Cloth inspectors, male- ---_---- 1930 27 241 4.7 | 49.0) 39.6 | 80.8) .538 | 26.36 2.3) 
1932 55 318 4.9 | 49.7 | 39.4 | 79.3 - 470 | 23.36 | 18.59 
Cloth inspectors, female_-_---_--_- 1930 18 144 4.6 | 49.0] 38.7 | 79.0) .364) 17.84) 14.1; 
1932 18 86 5.0 | 51.0) 43.7 | 85.7 | .333 | 16.98 | 14.55 
eis, Ge. 3... 2. 2k. 1930 92 | 2,258 4.7 | 49.4] 38.6] 78.1 | .339 1 16.75) 13.09 
1932 77 2, 455 4.7 | 50.2) 36.8] 73.3 . 294 | 14.76} 10,82 
Menders, female---_-_-.---_--- _.| 1930 89 | 2,511 5.0 | 49.3 | 40.9 | 83.0) .459; 22.63) 1877 
1932 76 | 2,093 4.4) 49.8) 36.6) 73.5] .371 | 18.48) 13.57 
PU, HIE. 5 i eds 2 1930 86 570 5.2 | 49.0 | 43.4 | 88.6 539 | 26.41 | 23.38 
1932 68 7 5.1 | 49.9 | 41.2 | 82.6 . 460 | 22.95 | 18% 
Possinesn, teltiie. 2... 552.52 1930 19 138 5.1 | 49.3 | 42.0 | 85.2] .394) 19.42) 16.55 
1932 17 158 4.9! 50.6 | 40.3 | 79.6! .336] 17.00) 13.% 
Peis, Oe. oe | 1930 81 270 4.7 | 49.6] 43.4 | 87.5 | .451] 22.37 19% 
| 1932 68 212 4.9; 50.1 | 47.4) 94.6) .395 | 19.79 1873 
Washer tenders, cloth, male____- | 1930 82 405 4.9 | 49.6 | 45.1] 90.9] .455 | 22.57 20.54 
1932 7 332 4.9 | 50.3 | 46.6 | 92.6] .397 | 19.97 18.49 
Dryer tenders, cloth, male_-_--_- 1930 83 237 4.8 | 50.2] 45.1] 89.8] .433/ 21.74 19.54 
1932 7 209 5.0 | 51.2) 48.7 | 95.1] .373 | 19.10 18.16 
po ee 1930 103 | 1,655 4.9 | 48.9) 41.4) 84.7] .396 | 19.36 16.39 
1932 85 | 1, 597 4.8 | 49.9/41.3/ 82.8] .351 1) 17.51 i451 
Tresieers, Mine. . .... 2... ees 1930; ili 113 4.1 | 49.9} 35.7 | 71.5] .202) 14.57 10.44 
1932 4 38 5.5 | 53.8 | 49.0) 91.1] .197 | 10.60 9 65 
Dye-house laborers, male- - - -- _- 1930 82 O44 4.7/| 49.8 | 44.9/|90.2; .436/) 21.71 | 19.55 
1932 67 745 4.2} 50.2) 40.4/| 80.5) .379/ 19.03) 15.31 
Other employees, male__-_---_--_- | 1930 105 | 7, 238 5.0 | 49.7 | 44.6 | 89.7 79 | 23.81 | 21.34 
1932 91 | 8,053 5.1 | 50.2 | 45.6 | 90.8 441 | 22.14 20.11 
Other employees, female_------- 1930 93 | 2,317 4.7 | 49.8 | 39.7 | 79.7 | .337] 16.78) 13.41 
1932 80 | 2,272 4.8 | 49.8] 39.4) 79.1] .308 | 15.34) 12.13 
All employees, male__-_____----_- 1930 105 | 21, 591 4.8 | 49.7 | 42.6) 85.7 | .516 | 25.65) 21.97 
1932 91 | 20, 407 4.8 | 50.6 | 43.1) 86.2] .447 | 22.62) 19.26 
All employees, female--_-_-_-____- 1930 105 | 19, 809 4.7} 49.5 | 38.8) 78.4) .392/ 19.40) 15.19 
1932 90 | 18, 102 4.7 | 50.0 | 38.5 | 77.0} .327 | 16.35) 12.59 
All employees, male and female_; 1930 105 | 41, 400 4.8 | 49.6 | 40.7 | 82.1) .460 | 22.82) 18.73 
1932 91 | 38, 509 4.8) 50.3 | 40.9 81.3) .304 | 19.82 | 16.18 











Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, by Sex and State 


TABLE 3 shows, for the males and females separately and for both 
sexes combined, the average days worked, average full-time and actual 
hours and earnings in one week, the per cent of full time worked in 
the week, and average earnings per hour. The “Southern district” 
shown in the table included Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia in 1930, and all of these States 
except Maryland in 1932. The mill covered in Maryland in 1930 
was closed in 1932. 

The most significant fact revealed by this table is that average 
earnings per hour and per week for each sex in each State were |ess 
in 1932 than in 1930. In the 2-year period the average hourly earn- 
ings of males decreased from 51.6 to 44.7 cents and those of females 
decreased from 39.2 to 32.7 cents. In the various States or districts 
in 1930 the average hourly earnings of males ranged from 34.8 to 63 
cents, those of females ranged from 25 to 50.3 cents, and those of both 
sexes combined ranged from 30.8 to 56.7 cents. In 1932 the averages 
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of males ranged from 25.5 to 52.3 cents, those of females ranged from 
91.1 to 40.9 cents, and those of both sexes ranged from 23.4 to 46.5 
ents. 

, In 1930 the average actual earnings per week of males ranged, by 
States, from $16.22 to $27.84, those of females from $10.76 to $19.85, 
and those of both sexes combined from $13.91 to $23.66. In 1932 
the average earnings per week of males ranged from $11.71 to $26.68, 
those of females from $9.22 to $18.43, and those of both sexes from 
10.50 to $22.20. The actual weekly earnings of males in all States 
combined declined from $21.97 in 1930 to $19.26 in 1932, and those 
of females fell from $15.19 to $12.59. 


TaBLE 3. —-AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS, 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND STATE 





























i { { 
Aver- Hours | 
age actually A wen 
num- |Aver-| worked | 4 vo) a 4 Aver- 
Num-| nym. | ber of | age | inlweek | “tC | by | age 
ber Of | joer of [days on} full- Pf time | 2ctual 
Sex and State Year| estab-| 45, | Which | time | ings | earn- | C82- 
lish- wers| 2m: |hours| ,yo,| Per | ‘8S | SB ings 
ments | °@®€TS| njoyees| per |- ® | cent Ry 8S | per 
worked| week} _% of our per | week 
: num- week 
inl ber full 
week time 
Males 
Ce  accact es 1930 12 1, 385 4.5 | 48.9 | 39.6 | 81.0 |$0. 554 [$27.09 | $21.93 
1932 9 928 4.1 | 49.5 | 38.1] 77.0] .480]| 23.76 18. 30 
a Aki ite ededseinncua 1930 12 1, 664 4.4} 51.1] 39.8) 77.9] .526] 26.88] 20.94 
1932 12 1, 613 4.8 | 54.1 | 45.3 | 83.7 . 438 | 23.70 19. 85 
Mespacteetts . . ...............- 1930 16 | 8, 086 4.6 | 48.5 | 39.0 | 80.4 515 | 24.98 | 20.11 
1932 14 7,817 4.6 | 49.1 | 39.5 | 80.4 . 450 | 22.10 17.81 
New Hampshire ---._...----- .-| 1930 4 976 5.4 | 51.3 | 48.2; 94.0) .490)] 25.14 23. 65 
1932 4 1, 104 5.0 | 52.9 | 45.3 | 85.6 - 407 | 21. 53 18. 44 
ES 1930 4 1, 411 5.1 | 48.4 | 44.2) 91.3 . 630 | 30.49 | 27.84 
1932 4 1, 869 5.5 | 49.6 | 51.0 |102.8 . 523 | 25.94 | 26.68 
ee eee... ......- oy eRe A 1930 6 1, 035 4.6 | 50.8 | 42.0 | 82.7 . 523 | 26. 57 21. 93 
1932 4 794 4.3 | 51.2 | 39.6 | 77.3 . 452 | 23.14 17. 92 
ee eee Mh 1930 22 1,417 5.0 | 53.5 | 46.7 | 87.3 | .543 | 29.05 | 25.39 
1932 18 1, 496 5.0 | 53.2 | 45.4 | 85.3 472 | 25.11 21. 45 
Rie peeeee So else 1930 14 | 3,313 5.4 | 48.7 | 47.3 | 97.1 . 531 | 25.86 | 25.14 
1932 15 | 3,033 4.9 | 48.1 | 41.7 | 86.7 . 474 | 22.80 19. 77 
hl ae 1930 | 3 571 5.2 | 48.9 | 45.1 | 92.2 | .545 | 26.65) 24.58 
1932 3 | 868 5.6 | 55.7 | 57.1 |102.5 . 364 | 20. 27 20. 77 
Southern district_..............- 1930 12; 1,723 4.9 | 53.5 | 46.7 | 87.3 . 348 | 18. 62 16. 22 
1932 8 | 885 4.7 | 56.0} 46.0 | 82.1 . 255 | 14. 28 Bs. 03 
I RE 1930 105 | 21, 591 4.8 | 49.7 | 42.6] 85.7 .516 | 25.65 | 21.97 
1932 91 | 20, 407 4.8 | 50.6 | 43.1 | 85.2 447 | 22.62 19. 26 
Females 
SE ee 1930 12 664 4.3 | 48.9 | 35.7 | 73.0] .397 | 19.41 14. 20 
1932 8 404 3.4 | 49.7 | 29.3 | 59.0) .316| 15.71 9. 27 
id. oo i cddabooccecdeocs 1930 12 933 4.0 | 50.9 | 32.7 | 64.2 | .415 | 21.12 13. 56 
1932 12 835 4.3 | 53.8 | 36.4 | 67.7 | .336 | 18.08 12. 23 
Massachusetts. .............-.- 1930 16 | 6,734 4.4 | 48.0 | 34.8 | 72.5| .409 | 19.63 14, 24 
1932 14] 6,382 4.6 | 48.0 | 35.6 | 74.2 . 332 | 15.94 11. 83 
New Hampshire--........------ 1930 4 971 5.1 | 50.0 | 42.9 | 85.8) .348| 17.40! 14.94 
1932 4 1, 212 4.4 | 53.5 | 37.1 | 69.3 | .289] 15.46 10. 74 
SSP Spee Sone 1930 4 1, 578 4.8 | 48.4 | 39.5 | 81.6 | .503 | 24.35 19. 85 
1932 4} 2,222 5.5 | 48.7 | 45.1 | 92.6) .409 | 19.92 18. 43 
i =e - 6 | 1,097 3.9 | 49.1 | 34.3 | 69.9) .393 | 19.30] 13.48 
1932 4 934 4.0 | 49.6 | 32.6 | 65.7 | .319) 15.82 10. 40 
Pennsylvania Poth. Soni eakee 1930 22 2,583 4.6 | 53.2 | 42.1 | 79.1 . 363 | 19.31 15, 29 
1932 18 1, 897 4.9 | 53.4 | 41.2 | 77.2] .278 | 14.85 11. 47 
SE os... an dncdkascdad 1930 14| 3,531 5.2 | 48.2 | 43.7 | 90.7 | .402 | 19.38 17. 56 
1932 15 | 2,672 4.7 | 48.0 | 37.5 | 78.1 . 354 | 16.99 | 13.27 
SC AA,. ok pend cdduseoce 1930 3 458 5.3 | 48.6 | 43.8 | 90.1 . 364 | 17.69 15. 98 
1932 3 700 5.8 | 54.0 | 53.1 | 98.3 | .263 | 14.20] 13.99 
Southern district_.............-- 1930 12 1, 260 4.8 | 53.8 | 43.1 | 80.1 . 250 | 13.45 10. 76 
1932 8 4.8 | 55.5 | 43.8 | 78.9 | .211 | 11.71 9, 22 
DL deh ine dodbuxgulbal 1930 105 | 19, 809 4.7 | 49.5 | 38.8] 78.4) .392] 19.40) 15.19 
1932 90 | 18, 102 4.7 | 50.0} 38.5 | 77.0 | .327 | 16.35 12. 59 
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TABLE 3.~AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS IN THE MANUFACTURE op 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS, 1930 AND 1932, BY SEX AND STATE—Continueg TABLE 4-~ 

























































































IONS, 
—— fj torat 
Aver- Hours ———— 
age actually N 
num- |Aver-| worked | ,\ | Aves 
Num-| ,,; ber of | age | in 1 week ver-| age | 
ber of ey days onj full- oe | full. | actual 
Sex and State Year| estab-| [°F °" | which | time a | ane | on 
lish- | W88@ | em- | hours Per | 18S | earn- | 5 
ments | &@™ners ployees per. Aver- cent | Per | ings Ings Occup 
worked| week| 88 | of | hour} per | Per 
in 1 num- full week Week 
week ber | time 
E Males and females | —— 
Connecticut_.......-.----------- 1930} 12] 2,049] 4.4 | 48.9 | 38.3 | 78.3 |$0.507 [$24.79 | $19.43 Drawing-ft 
1932 9| 1,332] 3.9] 49.6] 35.4] 71.4] .439 | 21,77 | “15 5 Maine. 
RSI PERE IE T. 1930 12| 2,597 4.3 | 51.0 | 37.3 | 73.1 | .491 | 25.04! 18.9 Mase 
1932 12| 2,448 4.7 | 54.0] 42.3] 78.3] .408 | 22.03 | 1795 New 
Massachusetts.......-.-..------ 1930 16 | 14,830} 4.5 | 48.3] 37.1| 76.8] .470| 22.70) 7 4 New J 
: 1932 14| 14,199| 4.6] 48.6] 37.8] 77.8] .400| 19.44) I5)9 New ¥ 
New Hampshire---....-...-.-.- 1930 4| 1,947 5.2 | 50.7 | 45.6 | 89.9] .424| 21.50! 19 3 Penns! 
1932 4| 2,316) 4.7] 53.2] 41.0| 77.1] :351] 18.67) 144 Rhode 
tA | 1930 4| 2,989 5.0 | 48.4 | 41.7 | 86.2 | .567 | 27.44! 23. 6% Vermo 
‘ 1932 4| 4,001 5.5 | 49.1 | 47.8 | 97.4] .465 | 22.83 | 20 » Southe 
ge | Nee eee ie RR aC 1930 6} 2,132) 4.3] 50.0| 38.0) 76.0} .463| 23.15, 17 3 
1932 4| 1,728} 4.2] 50.4] 35.8] 71.0] .387| 19.50! 13x Tote 
Se ee 1930 22 4,000 4.7 | 53.3 | 43.7 | 82.0) .432 | 23.03 | 1x. 9% ; 
1932 18| 3,393| 4.9] 53.3] 43.1] 80.9! 368] 19.61) Iss Spinners, | 
isodis Hie... ...ncccdlodn cunt 1930 14| 6,844 5.3 | 48.51 45.5 | 93.8] .467| 22.65! 21% Conne 
1932] 15| 5,7 4.8 | 48.0] 39.7] 82.7| 421 | 20.21 j9 73 Maine 
ES COR eT 1930 3] 1,029 5.3 | 48.8 | 44.6] 91.4 | .466 | 22.74) 29.75 — 
1932 3] 1,568] 5.7 | 54.9] 55.3 100.7| .321 | 17.62) 17.74 tal 
Southern district....-....-..--.- 1930 12] 2,983} 4.9] 53.6] 45.21 84.3] .308] 16.51] 13.91 ated 
J 1932 8} 1,729 4.7} 55.7} 44.9| 80.6 | .234] 13.03 10.50 ee 
WR iithncwisacddninketl 1930} 105 | 41,400; 4.8] 49.6 | 40.7| 82.1] .460| 22.82) 18.73 Rhode 
1932} 91 | 38,509| 4.8] 50.3| 40.9] 81.3] 1304] 19.82] 16.13 He 
South 
Tot 
Hours and Earnings, 1930 and 1932, in Selected Occupations spinners, 
Main 
TABLE 4 shows average days, hours, and earnings and the per cent me 
of full time actually worked in certain important and representative New 
. . . . . . . ew 
occupations which are believed fairly to illustrate the variations in Penn: 
hours and earnings of the wage earners in this industry in the different = 
occupations and States covered in this report. Sout 
TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS FOR 9 SPECIFIED OCCUPA- ™ 
TIONS, IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS, 1932, BY 0C- spooler t 
CUPATION, SEX, AND STATE Tenet 
—— ry me 
ass 
Aver- Hours actual- New 
age ly worked in lice, New 
number] A ver- 1 week EE pod Fe New 
Num- of days| age ver-| age | age Penn 
ber off hU™ | on | full- age | full: | actual Rhoc 
Occupation, sex, and State estab-| > which | time om - earn. | eu Vern 
lish- | W980 jemploy-| hours | Aver-| Per  t toes | 088 Sout 
ments ees per age cent sal a per 
worked| week | num- | of full peek | Week To 
inl ber | time 
os 
> ] 
Card tenders, male: - se 
Connecticut -............-....-. 6 31 3.9} 49.4] 35.4] 71.7 |$0. 361 |$17. 83 | $12.7 New 
7 ee RC EF the ae 50} 4.3] 546] 41.5] 76.0] .329] 17.96 | 13.65 New 
Massachusetts..............-.-- 10 138 3.6] 49.3) 35.4] 71.8] .362 |] 17.85) 12.79 Pen: 
New Hampshire............____ 4 35| 5.2] 51.9] 54.5] 105.0| .343| 17.80] 18.7! Rhe 
gs, IS eran 3 48 5.7 | 47.1) 527) 111.9] .475 | 22. = | 25. 01 Ven 
2. TSE a a 2 23 4.3) 53.6] 42.8] 79.9] .300 | 20.90 | 16.65 Sout 
Pennsylvania.............------ 7 49 §.2| 54.0] 49.0] 90.7] .383 | 20.68 | 15.78 
Rhode Island...........-...---- 6 49/ 45] 480{ 357] 74.4| .356 | 17.09 | 1269 r 
., SRR Set ree ae ae 3 23 4.7] 57.1] 504] 883] .324/ 18.50| 16.31 | 
Southern district...____._____- 6 57| 45| 55.4| 43.8] 79.1] .238| 13.19 | 10.40 
ne | Date 
POM oc sinter nssc teins 59| 503} 44] 514] 423] 823] .357 | 18.35 L 15.09 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS FOR 9 SPECIFIED OCCUPA- 
TIONS, IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS, 1932, BY OC- 
CUPATION, SEX, AND STATE—Continued 


































































































— = 
Aver- Hours actual- 
age ly worked in Aver- 
number] Aver- 1 week Aver-| age Aver- 
Num-| nym. | days} age : age | full- | 28 
ber of | her of | _ 02 full- earn- | time | #ctual 
Occupation, sex, and State estab- wage which | time ings earn- | @!D- 
lish- earners employ-| hours | Aver-| Per > ings | ings 
ments j ees per age cent Ra 7 per 
worked] week | num- | of full| “°U BA week 
in 1 ber time = 
week 
Drawing-frame tenders, female: 
MAING, 2003 <0- iia Oph ace paged 1 (') (1) (*) (1) eae (1) (1) 
Massachusetts. -...........-.--. 5 858 4.4) 48.0] 34.6 72. 1 |$0. 333 |$15. 98 | $11. 49 
New Hampshire..............- 1 (1) (‘) (1) (1) (') (! (1) (*) 
=) eee 3 | 252 §.6| 46.8] 41.7] 89.1] .361] 16.89] 15.02 
> +e 3 | 84 4.4 49.7 37. 6 75. 7 . 253 | 12, 57 9. 53 
Eo os mineyacuade ae 6 257 5.1 54.0; 44.0] 81.5] .260) 14.04 11. 46 
CE kaos cok cine bv nko 5 | 132 4.7) 48.0] 36.7) 76.5] .3141] 15.07 11. 55 
eth s os qeonsnem ante 1 (3) (*) (1) (1) (1) (1) (?) () 
Southern Gistrict ..............- 2 82 5.3 | 54.0] 51.4] 95.2] .200] 10.80 10. 28 
ee pa aa oF ape 7 1, 858 4.7| 49.6 38. 5 77.6 | .308 | 15. 28 11. 85 
Spinners, mule, male: 
a 6 100 3.8 48.8] 32.5] 66.6] .498 | 24.30 16. 21 
ee eee 11 167 4.8] 54.1] 44.9] 83.0] .502]| 27.16] 22.54 
EE RRS el 9 352 4.5 49. 0 38. 2 78.0] .557 | 27. 29 21. 24 
New Hampshire--.-.._.__-_-- an 3 56 6.1 52.7 51.0] 96.8 . 584 | 30. 78 29. 81 
New Jersey --- -- AEE Dh. 2 55 5.8} 47.1 46.8 | 99.4] .676] 31.84 31. 60 
. ee 2 67 3.8 | 52.1] 36.1] 69.3] .506 | 26.36) 18. 27 
ES ons s wna ancnee s 103 5.0) 54.1|) 444] 82.1] .508] 27.48 | 22.57 
Suc cenomncdances 4 55 3.3 | 48.0] 27.3] 56.9] .548] 26.30) 1497 
i RE yee a 3 71 §. 3 54.2} 51.8] 95.6] .463 | 25.09 23. 99 
Southern district -..........__- 5 72 4.1} 56.6) 40.1 | 70.8] .234) 13.24 9. 39 
, a eRe, SR nee, 53 1, 098 4.5) 6131 40.7 79.3 515 | 26.42 | 20.97 
Spinners, frame, female: 
Maine... --- etewnenacoktpeioned 1 (') (1) (1) (1) (1) (') (') (}) 
Massachusetts................ 6 541 4.9} 48.0] 38.9] 81.0] .388] 1862] 15.10 
New Hampshire_........._---- 1 (1) (1) (1) (‘) (1) (1) (‘) (1) 
New Jersey --- Ae 3 113 5.1] 46.1] 40.0] 86.8] .389] 17.93] 15.54 
lS ene 2 55 4.4 50. 1 37.9 75.6} .261 |] 13.08 9. 87 
eo eaten oe ae 4 127 5.2] 54.0] 45.2] 83.7] .248] 13.39 11. 22 
EEN 5 131 5.0} 48.0] 39.1] 81.5] .330] 15.84] 12.90 
eS CS 2 1 (1) (1) (‘) () (‘) () (1) 1 
Southern district. ...........-- 2 51 5.5) 54.3] 49.8] 91 . 249 | 13.52 | 12.40 
, PR. URES 25 1,145 4.9| 49.4] 40.6] 82.2] .340/ 16.80| 13.80 
Spooler tenders, female: 
Connecticut - .-- --- 7 71 3.4 | 49.7] 20.4] 59.2] .272 | 13.52 8. 01 
eS 11 101 3.9] 53.8] 30.9] 57.4) .348 | 18.72] 10.76 
Massachusetts...............- 13 493 4.5| 48.0] 35.1] 73.1) .304/] 14.59] 10.69 
New Hampshire... _---------- 4 7 8.5] 54.1] 27.6] 51.0] .335 | 18.12 9. 26 
, ara St 4 86 4.8) 48.3! 38.2] 79.1] .380| 18.35] 14.53 
ES oS 5 oss colauwudeschem 3 31 3.3 | 49.2] 26.3] 538.5] .285 | 14.02 7. 48 
Pennsylvania_--__--- = 8 42 4.8 51.7] 38.3 74. 1 . 325 | 16. 80 12. 47 
SS :  ocnacacneceneene 10 189 3.9} 48.0} 31.1). 64.8] .304] 14. 59 9. 47 
_. Se, os 3 86 5.6) 53.9] 50.4] 93.5] .251 | 13.53] 12.67 
Southern district_..........--- 6 40 4.3] 56.2| 37.6] 66.9] .181 | 10.17 6.79 
dn db idedinpons'cookdat 69 | 1,218 4.3) 49.8) 346] 69.5] .304] 15.14] 10.52 
—— 
Loom fixers, male: 
IID. . Sicndsnseoceeanss- 8 26 4.4) 49.4) 40.5) 82.0] .641 | 31.67] 25.96 
ESE ay ag 12 58 6.3] 54.0] 47.3] 87.6 634 | 34.24} 30.03 
ES ST 14 212 5.0 49.9| 44.4 89. 0 714 | 35. 63 31. 69 
New Hampshire. __.-...-.-..--- 4 37 5.2] 53.2) 47.9] 90.0 560 | 29.79] 26.82 
a ais wicnneine sein 4 45 5.3] 58.7] 56.8] 96.8 827 | 48.54] 46.94 
i ncn nktnensinbe weet 4 38 4.0} 50.9] 35.0] 68.8 586 | 29.83} 20.53 
Pennsylvania.........-.--..---- 11 32 5.3] 52.2] 49.9] 95.6 768 | 40.09] 38.35 
Rhode Island.............--.--- 12 98 4.9) 48.5] 42.0] 86.6 709 | 34.39] 29.7 
ns on, oneadenesn an 3 22 5.5 | 55.2) 53.7] 97.3 575 | 31.74] 30.90 
Southern district .......-------- 7 26 4.9) 56.7) 47.9] 84.5 329 | 18.65 15. 73 
bas kanests cna nie scien 79 594 5.0] 51.6] 45.5] 88.2 676 | 34.88] 30.72 








! Data included in total. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE DAYS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS FOR 9 SPECIFIED OCCUpy. 
TIONS, IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN AND WORSTED GOODS, 1932, By oe 
CUPATION, SEX, AND STATE—Continued ; 












































Aver- Hours actually 
age worked in 1 ite 
‘ number| A ver- week ara he aay 
a Num- | f days age age | full 
: r of | her of — fall earn- | time 
Occupation, sex, and State estab- . which | time i on 
lish- Pa employ-| hours | Aver-| Per 9 — 
ments | “ ees per | age | cent Rss ings 
worked] week | num- | of full ast Faw! 
in 1 ber | time week 
week 
Weavers, male: 
0 ES es ~ 262 4.0} 49.3] 38.0] 77.1 |$0. 522 |$25. 72 
0 Ee a 12 364 4.8 54. 1 42.0 77.6 . 474 | 25. 64 
Massachusetts___......_.- ae ne 14 875 4.8| 50.9] 42.7) 83.9] .472] 24.02 
New Hampshire--_._._._-__.__- 4 141 5.0} 50.9] 42.7) 83.9) .510] 25. 96 
I oa ack ag open oeoepn ee 4 300 6.0} 53.1] 485] 91.3] .536 | 28. 46 
EE a ee a re 4 93 4.3; 50.6] 38.6); 76.3 | .457 | 23.12 
Peernvemee.................-.. 11 269 5.1 52.4] 47.3 | 90.3] .547 | 28. 66 
TS ee ee: 13 641 4.7| 48.2] 40.6) 84.2] . 586) 28. 25 
.. ie Te ae oo. 3 176 5.2 53.8 48. 2 89. 6 . 418 | 22. 49 
Southern district ___......__- 7 170 4.5) 57.0| 44.4] 77.9] .269) 15.33 
. ea ae RN bee 80 3, 291 4.8 51.4 43. 0 83. 7 .497 | 25.5 
Weavers, female: 
el I ER Bae 5 22 3.5] 50.2) 30.8] 61.4] .413 | 20.73 
Eh a a s 81 3.8 54. 0 33.9 62.8 417 | 22. 52 
Massachusetts.__............_- 12 191 5.4 | 48.0] 43.0! 89.6 419 | 20.11 
New Hampshire____..__...___-- 3 50 5.1 52.2] 44.8] 85.8] .395 | 20.62 
| Bl LE 4 209 §.5 | 58.3| 54.0] 92.6) .535 | 31.19 
i 3 Se 3 153 4.5| 49.8) 37.2] 747) .431 | 21. 46 
Pemeeuneen...............-<. 7 42 4.7) 50.2| 42.2} 84.1 . 441 | 22.14 
aS haa 6 142 5.5 | 48.1) 44.0] 91.5] .532 | 25. 59 
tC Spee EE 3 68 5.1 54.6 | 45.0] 82.4 . 368 | 20. 09 
Southern district___....______- 7 124 4.3| 56.6} 40.6! 71.7| .240| 13.58 
Total. 58 1, 082 4.9 52.4 43.4 82.8 . 440 | 23. 06 
Burlers, female: 
OS eee Sa eee ee aes 118 3.3) 49.3] 26.9] 54.6] .303 | 14.94 
A ae ae eee, ola ll 149 4.3 53. 9 35. 2 65. 3 . 942 | 18. 43 
Massachusetts___.__.._.____- 13 689 4.9} 48.0) 37.0) 77.1 278 | 13. 34 
New Hampshire_-___-___--__- 3 276 3.6) 54.0] 27.6] 51.1 | .270)} 14.58 
WOO Mets - ~~ <-- a2 -<-- j 4 278 5.8] 48.5 | 446) 92.0| .304/ 19.11 
(eg ea ECS a 4 148 4.0 49.6 31.7 63.9 . 257 12. 75 
Pomunayavemie...... 2... -....: 11 178 4.7) 52.3) 35.7| 683, .262 | 13.70 
ne ons 13 380 4.6} 48.0); 37.0] 77.1] .326 | 15.65 
Pe Rien. st tea. ina ae 3 129 6.1 53.9 57.2 | 106.1 . 234 | 12.61 
Southern district___._...______- 7 110 4.3) 56.4] 37.0] 65.6| .153) 8.63 
2, ee a ee — 77 2, 455 4.7 50. 2 36. 8 73.3 . 294 | 14. 76 
Menders, female: 
EDs Huu dokmaiincde nn ct 7 78 3.8] 49.9) 34.3) 68.7] .338] 16.87 
Eh ttitt. onupattiedaaash 11 171 4.8; 53.9] 42.0| 77.9] .344] 18. 54 
a 14 730 4.1} 48.0!] 31.0] 64.6] .388 | 18.62 
New Hampshire._..........._-- 4 49 §.3| 51.8] 48.1] 92.9] .367) 19.01 
| fn ES Ot 4 124 5.7; 48.8] 51.8] 106.1] .450| 21. 96 
hee Ss 4 154 3.3] 49.6 | 26.2; 52.8] .380/) 18.85 
os oat eae 11 132 4.7) 52.0) 36.1; 69.4] .449 | 23.35 
a 14 427 4.4| 48.0) 35.8) 74.6 415 | 19.92 
(| PE Se ee 3 130 §.8| 53.9 | 54.5! 101.1| .243 | 13.10 
Southern district. _...........-- 4 98 4.6| 56.6) 41.7| 73.7) .180)| 10.19 
idk 30k bia ok ip tts da de 76 | 2,093 4.4] 49.8] 36.6 . 5 
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Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor in 1932 
Part |. Preliminary Report for Selected Cities 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has collected, as of May 15, 1932, 

information concerning the union scales of wages and hours of 
labor in the principal time-work trades in 67 of the leading cities of 
the L Inited States. In some instances the matter of agreement as to 
the rate in effect on May 15 was in such a chaotic state, due to revision 
of scales and arbitration proceedings, that the information is shown 
for a slightly later date, when a definite rate was established. A full 
compilation of the figures is now in progress and will be published as 
a bulletin of the bureau. 

In this article an abridged compilation is made of the 1932 data for 
20 important trade groups in 40 localities, with comparative figures 
for all but seven of the preceding years back to 1913, in se far as effec- 
tive scales were found for the earlier years. Data for 1914, 1915, 
1916, 1917, 1918, 1921, and 1923 are omitted for lack of space, but 
figures for those years may be obtained by referring to the September, 
1925, issue of the Labor Review. 

The trades here covered are: 





Bricklayers. Painters. 

Building laborers. Plasterers. 

Carpenters. Plasterers’ laborers. 

Cement finishers. Plumbers. 

Compositors: Book and job. Sheet-metal workers. 

Compositors, day work: Newspaper. Stonecutters. 

Electrotypers: Finishers. Structural-iron workers. 

Electrotypers: Molders. Typesetting-machine operators: Book 
Granite cutters, inside. and job. 

Hod carriers. Typesetting-machine operators, day 
Inside wiremen. work: Newspaper. 


The union scale represents the minimum rate and the maximum 
hours agreed upon between the unions and the employers. However, 
a higher rate was paid to some or perhaps all of the members of a 
union in some cities. 

The union scale generally represents the prevailing rate for the 
trade in the locality, even though all persons in the trade may not 
be members of the union. 

Two or more quotations of rates and hours are shown for some occu- 
pations in some cities. Such quotations indicate that there were two 
or more agreements with different employers and possibly made also 
by different unions, or for subclassifications of a specific occupation, 
such as building laborers. 

The report affords 684 comparisons of wage rates per hour as 
between 1931 and 1932. There are 14 cases of increase, 337 cases of 
decrease, and 333 cases of no change in rates. There are 684 com- 
parisons of full-time hours per week. Of this number 7 are increases, 
58 are decreases, and 619 instances of no change. 
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Wage-Rate Changes in American Industries 
Manufacturing Industries 

















ATA concerning wage-rate changes occurring between June 15 
and July 15 in 89 manufacturing industries included in the 
monthly trend of employment survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are presented in the following table. 
Of the 17,873 manufacturing establishments furnishing employ. 
ment data in July, 17,095 establishments, or 95.6.per cent of the total, 
reported no change in wage rates during the month ending July 15, 
1932. The employees whose wage rates were reported unchanged 
over the month interval totaled 2,363,981, comprising 95.5 per cent 
of the total number of employees included in this survey of manu- 
facturing industries. 

Decreases in rates of wages were reported by 776 establishments, 
or 4.3 per cent of the total number of establishments reporting. 
These decreases, averaging 10.5 per cent, affected 110,113 employees, 
or 4.5 per cent of all employees in the establishments reporting. 

Two establishments reported increases in wage rates in July aver- 
aging 16.2 per cent and affecting 47 people. 


TABLE 1.-WAGE CHANGES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING JULY 15, 19382 












































Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- ments reporting— having— G 
. | Vish- Total i 
Industry ments — 
— loyees No Wage | Wage No Wage | Wage N 
ng | POY wage | in- de- wage in- de- E 
changes) creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 
A 
¢ 
All manufacturing industries__-_- 17, 873 |2, 474, 141 | 17,095 2 776 |2, 363, 981 110, 113 
Per cent of total.........--- 100.0} 1000} 956] @ 4.3 95. 5 4.5 ( 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 227 81, 257 |: a 23 72, 645 |.....--- 8, 612 ] 
SS ES eae 326 24, 885 318 1 7 24, 507 f 
Es nncicécntindnteasuetenl 381 13, 660 | 7 13, 08 |.......-. 
SI tins op eisinichdinuscinstsithdirendhicaadiaihagaguation 427 15, 817 4 15 15, 348 |......-- q 
EES ES, 935 62, 518 eS 17 62, 043 | .......- 
Sugar refining, came_..........-..- 15 8, 052 a 1 7, 468 | ..- 

SI dcitieineisiheenmnimnsiaie 46 966 ae 22 1,300} .....-..- 
Pc ctivnnditlinnnibngauahineee 341 11, 151 EE SESS eS 
PS SR eae 315 6, 293  ) 12 4 =a 
EEE ELE OD 684 | 168, 757 TT ininhnecod 57 | 162,268 }.....--- 

Hosiery and knit goods_.........- 452 86, 734 aR aaa 17 84, 220 |_.....__- 

Silk age FEE ah A EE ae 255 30, 187 Se 19 28, O72 | .....-.-- 
Woolen and worsted goods......- 260 44, 784 . | aera 27 36, 876 | _.....-- 
Carpets and rugs ea eSenigon > CAN 32 9, 062 ee 3 8, 080 | ......--. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.... 149 27, 524 ae 10 26, 381 | ........ 
ERS SS Fe 357 48, 224 348 }.....-.. i) 47, 048 | ......-- 

Shirts and collars_................ 105 12, 183 103 | ........ 2 12, 164 | .....--- 
Clothing,.women’s..........--..- 385 17, 239 |) ae 1  &  * Cte 
A 136 6, 258 134 |......-- 2 6, 180 | .....--- 
Corsets and allied garments -.-.-.- 32 5, 165 Th consinaibniaied a aaa 
Cotton small wares..............- 112 8, 230 _ |, See 8 | ES 
TT since pwhienasitgnamans 38 4, 839 |) aS 4 4, 653 | ......-- 

Men’s furnishings...............- 72 4, 176 , (TE ee Se 
aE ST 212! 169,618 |) 16 | 157, 187 |_...---- 
SS a ee 38 5, 907 Gh igsscce 3 5, 056 |.......- 
Structural and ornamental iron- 

SE RET EE ET he Sere 180 15, 734 168 j.......- 12 14, 835 |.....--- 
EVEL ALATA 107 19, 581 | = ee 6 19, 262 j......-- 

Steam fitt and steam and hot- 

water heating apparatus____..- 111 15, 410 109 }...-...-.. 2 14, 947 |....-..- 

Eas 7 ee 160 12, 959 | | ae 7 11, 994 |.....-.-- 
Bolts, nuts, w: and rivets __- 64 8, 037 OP Eek condne 2 8, 019 |.....-.-- 
Cutlery (not including silver and 

plated cutlery) and edge tools-_- 127 &, 625 ES 6 8, 413 |_...-.-- 
Forgings, iron and steel. ........-. 61 5, 370 58 3 6, 301 |......-- 
Plumbers’ supplies............... 63 4, 438 ais edietien 2 4, 434 *.....-.- 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Number of establish- Number of employees 
Estab- Total ments reporting— having— 
, lish- | number 
Industry ments of em- = os ws - an we 
re » 0 age age 0 age age 
ay ployees | wage | in- de- wage in- de- 
creases | creases creases | creases 
Tin cans and other tinware--.-..-. 58 8, 570 Oe Bit cenctce 1 8, 564 |_......- 6 
Tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, or saws) - - - . 132 5, 349 OS ree 3 6,123 |........ 216 
-ithiatthSSaukbéacardne 70 4, 951 ie ARSE 3 4,704 [:<.....- 247 
Lumber, sawmiills................ 605 54, 792 ot ae 34 50,961 |_......-- 3, 831 
Lumber, millwork ............... 450 16, 431 Stee sete 22 15, 431 |__ — 1, 000 
fencer eee Sh TONE RTT Se 483 | 38, 883 466 |... 17| 36,820 |_..3..__| 2,063 
Turpentine and rosin --.......... 19 1, 019 | | ReReEeer 1 1, 008 |_...-.-- 11 
LAME iudiddacigdicdden.cccccccce 165 22, 078 160 |_....... 5 21, 869 |__...... 209 
Boots and shoes...............-.. 333 99, 412 318 }..---ss. 15 96, 743 |__...._- 2, 669 
Paper and pulp. ..----------..--- 401 74, 673 | yg lee 2 70, 106 |_....... 4, 567 
SESS ase eee 312 19, 105 ) 2 Btethire 15 18, 397 |_.....-- 708 
Printing, book and esis packed 750 51, 630 712 1 37 49, 595 18 2, 017 
rinting, newspapers - 
We eee  esse 447| 06,042} 427 |__.....- 20} 638,463 |_______- 2, 579 
Did ndadsadedawcs 114 19, 787 3 ls 4 19, O78 |_.....-. 709 
id cn atinwindeia 203 4, 268 aE 7 Cf aS 104 
Petroleum refining ...........-..- 114 47, 152 |S eras 4 46, 406 |_....--- 746 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal. -- 51 1, 575 eed 1  ) See 10 
Druggists’ preparations..._....... 39 6, 844 Be Capitan eancimend | ES 
po So 21 2, 550 2 eS 2 534 }|........ 16 
Palats and varnishes.__-........- 352 14, 887 =P Sana 21 2. 1, 310 
PepAeL ghee ls Le ceunowachis 22| 18,035 | Raa 4| 15,635 |........| 2,400 
SR ee 91 12, 229 OF ls tiated 5 i 5 eee 592 
A Sa ea 123 13, 768 , eSawres 2 13, 586 |_.....-- 182 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.......- 657 19, 098 639 |........ 18 18, 019 |_._.__-- 1, 079 
eS er eee ee 121 11, 755 ¢ Fe 7 be ak saad 
EE. cchttticattnsticicndne ables 188 31, 604 gg Ra Te 12  _ & ee. 
Marble, granite, slate, and other 
stone products. ............---- 220 5, 425 , | RE ee ie lf ee 
Stamped and enameled ware--.-- 92 12, 183 BP hissconcal! . © OL BRE becoccace 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
OS BS: 0 ar ena Fae 199 25, 925 (jean eee Fe C8 eee 
Aluminum manufactures_-.-._-_---- 26 4, 608 ae eee ee ee ere 
Clocks, time-recording devices, 
3 and clock movements--._.-..--- 22 3, 046 WE diced): -EE. esos 
5 Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, 
- lanterns, and reflectors __-_----.-- 52 3, 416 | See eee a. Yee 
2 SS 51 6, 242 OE ee Fe S|) tee 
y Smelting and refining—copper, 
2 i“ — ae aesee 26 7, 645 Oe eee Se | 
) ee ape nevantibers 151 6, 589 | RS See Ree Yt ee Serene 
5 Chewing and smoking tobacco 
{ Uh win tikacwdidetobincs 36 9, 962 i eer ae Cl! See 
} Cigars and cigarettes_..........-- 215 44, 732 DOO lictkeetet: © 1 GA Ot tudsdicce 
— fea ET 244 | 233, 006 SR eee oe ee 
| Bit. an ciaiinapeccsee 34 6, 055 | ee: ee ae Ct ee een 
Cars, electric and steam railroad_- 33 4, 576 ae a el ee 
Dd 48 cides cantindwas ll 2, 506 BE fantitiddchincenccel... SR éncsteliolncs. 
g SC a 92 28, 312 | eres eee ee ee 
) Rubber tires and inner tubes-_..-_- 38 36, 517 We lectntssel) 1) DGePeiitescc< 
Rubber boots and shoes._-.....-.-- 10 9, 650 | ee See Gee ly CS 
: other than boots, 
at lipement. oe nf 1 * 300 73 nent ket jaa UC 
mplements.........| 74) 4,360} $73 j-.------) Lj} 4,322 }........ 
rical , apparatus, 
he gg ng Siitins dats dinbh. 281 | 115, 563 267 |...-n-s-| 14] 13,208 |........ 
Engines, turbines, tractors, an 
SN iad Hiengaet! Seated upscaae (rid Etehied mmmase 
as " 
an ting machines.._....- 44] 14,774 en mae > Gam | t See 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ee css sucwebos 1,074 | 102,616; 1,025 |_...-..- ty eR 
Tnnmnany aed. pactes. al Ae: Bl. le) ee 
ex ete, ek tee OC eee ¢. P Eeowdaseckensdaboot,. .. Se SEllako coccsladdoocce 
Typewriters and supplies. --._---- 16 6, 771 | eae eee ae. yy ee 
CU ee octknennsncocee 42 16, 182 g CR RSREE, Soe ona ME ae SENG | 
Electric-railroad repair shops... .- 395 | 21, 035 361 j-.......| 34] 19,265 ]-....... 
Steam-railroad repair shops. - - - - - 522 | 70,338 SER REAL, BS. ER ERS: | 
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Nonmanufacturing Industries 


In tHE following table are presented data concerning wage-rate 
changes occurring between June 15 and July 15, 1932, reported hy 14 
nonmanufacturing groups included in the bureau’s monthly employ. 
ment survey. 

No increase in wage rates from June to July were reported by 
establishments in the 14 nonmanufacturing groups of industries 
shown in the accompanying table, and the anthracite mining group 
alone reported no decreases in wage rates over the month interval. 
A number of establishments in each of the remaining 13 groups 
reported decreases in wage rates during the month ending July 15: 
the adjustments in 10 of these 13 industrial groups averaging approxi- 
mately 10 per cent. The wage-rate decreases reported by establish. 
ments in the power and light group averaged 12.4 per cent, while 
the decreases in rates reported bs establishments in the bituminous 
coal mining and the canning a | preserving industries averaged 1) 
per cent and 16.9 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE 2.—WAGE CHANGES IN NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES DURING MONTH 
ENDING JULY 15, 1932 



































Number of establish- N waees of employees 
. r ving— 
Rata Total ments reporting aving 
number ——— 
Industry ments | ‘of em- 
report- ployees No Wage | Wage No Wage | Wage 
ing y wage in- de- wage in- de- 

changes| creases | creases | changes | creases | creases 

| 
Anthracite mining --............- 160 60, 818 a SRNR TS CS 60, 818 |_.._.--- | Re! 
Per | RS SS ee 100. 0 OO a DPS ee eee a 
Bituminous coal mining-__-----.-- 1,109 | 143,915, 1,043 }_....... 66 | 133,984 }_...___- 9, 931 
Per cent of total.__....._..--- 100. 0 100. 0 _* ) ae 6.0 4, 2h 6.9 
Metalliferous mining----.......-_- 239 18, 707 _ {See 10 ( ,» Aaa 1, 268 
Per cent of total.............} 100.0 100. 0 DA bdinieocss 4.2 2a 6.8 

Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 
RE OP Sih oT RE RI 593 20, 995 _ gaa 24 19, 824 |_..._._- 1, 171 
Per cent of total_____- POE: 100. 0 100. 0 1 ae 4.0 = a 5.6 
Crude petroleum producing------ 240 21, 331 Pe 7  - {a 791 
Per cent of total_.__......._--- 100. 0 100. 0  & G Pee 2.9 | aa 3.7 
Telephone and — ee eer 8,042 | 279,694 | 8,030 /_......- mY? Baw \....---- 439 
Per cent of total__........-_-- 100. 0 100. 0 > Jae 0.1 i ae 0.2 
Power and light___.._............- 3,446 | 219,930 | 3,361 |_...--.. 85 | 216,181 |........ 3, 749 
Per cent of total ............. 100. 0 100. 0 A 9 ae ee 2.5 9a 8 i<.<..... 1.7 

Electric-railroad and motor-bus 

operation and maintenance_-_--- 492 | 129,782 ag Sa 29; 109,329 j........ 20, 453 
Per cent of total._.......-...- 100. 0 100. 0 _ Si ae 5.9 O49 foc-....- 15.8 
Wholesale trade.................- 2, 604 67,449 | 2,485 |........ 119 65, 188 }....-..- 2, 261 
Per cent of total.............- 100. 0 100. 0 a 4.6 21 ....... 3.4 
pS | ae eee ee 13,381 | 313,250 | 13,143 |.......- 238 | 306,512/ ....---- 6, 738 
Per cent of total__..........-- 100. 0 100. 0 | ESS 1.8 7.0 1.<.....- 2.2 
PN uittivactedaitetisneinindods 2,489 | 136,645 | 2,416 |/........ 73 | 190,856 j}.......- 6, 289 
Per cent of total. _.........-.-- 100. 0 100. 0 { § ES eee 2.9 06.4 }....-.-- 4.6 
Canning and preserving__-...---- 870 53, 553 ME Taseecwee 6 5 3 570 
Per cent of total_..........-- 100. 0 100. 0 Gare barccc... 0.7 98,9 }_....... 1.1 
oR A CRT 983 60, 601 . | ae 20 59, 564 |_......- 1, 037 
Per cent of total__...........- 100. 0 100. 0 . 3 eee 2.0 eae 1.7 
Dyeing and as TL Se 375 12, 325 4 9 Oo 71g see 648 
Per cent of total.............. 100. 0 100. 0 A as 2.4 .  g ae | 5.3 











Wage Changes Reported by Trade-Unions Since May, 1932 


yer in the wages and hours of trade-unionists and municipal! 
employees during the months May to August, inclusive, which 
have been reported to the bureau during the past month, are shown 
in the table following. 
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The number of workers affected by changes is 57,303, of whom 760 
were reported to have gone on the 5-day week. 
above number, renewed or new agreements were reported for bakers, 
Duluth, Minn.; bottling workers, Portland, Oreg.; plumbers, Cham- 

aign, Ill.;ice-wagon drivers, Oakland, Calif.; drug clerks, New York, 
N. Y.; and embalmers, Seattle, Wash. 


In addition to the 


RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MAY TO 
AUGUST, 1932 





























Rate of wages Hours per week 
: Date of 
Industry or occupation, and locality 
change Before After | Before | After 
change change change change 
Bakers: 
antic cn aiinnnccdickows ances June 1 (1) (2) (1) (1) 
Oakland, Calif., and vicinity— Per week Per week 
ESI a AR ca a 7 $49. 00-$55. 00 |$44. 10-$49. 50 48 48 
(IEICE £5 1S ea <a) aes 46. 00— 52.00 | 41. 40— 46. 80 48 48 
| TR BS IT aes See: tLe... 46. 00— 52.00 | 41. 40— 46. 80 48 48 
SIS. o xtconactdditdtenrcescnd<le x ‘Satta 43. 00— 49.00 | 38. 70— 44.10 45 48 
Per day Per day 
CII, ono och apsicemiainamredbee May 1 6. 50 5.85 45%) (1) 
San Francisco, Calif.— Per week Per week 
EE So ee erga < - May 29 46.00 41.40 48 48 
ES wn cuiicnnncudescaumd a ae 43. 00 38. 70 48 48 
fF SLA, ch TS Si a! TS BERS 34. 00 30. 60 48 48 
Unski EES ae SE: BT me” ee 25. 00 23. 75 48 48 
Per day Per day 
CIN, oc nncchodemiberecessduns May 1 6. 5. 85 454 (1) 
San Jose, Calif.— Per week Per week 
RSE . See 2 May 29 46.00 41.40 48 48 
ne adobe Re” ae 43. 00 38. 70 48 48 
ene Bi ne adi Site eeoadohe | | 34. 00 30. 60 48 48 
TIES Si he SR SE 2 bes 25. 00 23. 75 48 48 
Barbers, Prowseemos, BR. I... us... 25-8. May 1 25. 00 20. 00 (1) 61 
er and soft-drink workers, Davenport, 
owa: 
Establishment A— 
a eR te a July 1 30. 00 27.75 48 48 
RE chin «ic sts mabatp ebb Apia nat ies — i 29. 00 26. 83 48 48 
RES SEE. Ee RE TF Se SER i” ee 29. 00 26. 83 48 48 
SE RP Ae eee a See 29. 00 26. 83 48 48 
Machine men (malting) ...._........._-- ee 31. 00 28. 67 48 48 
Machine men (not malting) -........---- = ae 29. 00 26. 83 48 48 
Establishment B— 
Drivers and helpers._.................--- May 1 33. 75 32. 25 48 48 
i ee es 33. 75 32. 25 48 48 
EEE RET ee REC et Ee -— ee 33. 75 32. 25 48 48 
Building trades: 
Bricklayers and masons— Per hour Per hour 
i ES SET TES any ede June 27 1.92% 1. 65 40 40 
Greenwich, Conn....._......._....__....] June 13 1.75 1.37% 40 40 
Indianapolis, Ind., mosaic and terrazzo 
TE ee ce cbebe July 1 1. 25 1.00 44 44 
Minneapolis, Minn., tile layers.........- June 1 1.25 1.12% 44 40 
New York, N. Y.— 
Daereemeer vere. ..i.-65.6--...--..--- June 27 1.81% 1.624% 40 40 
Marble setters and cutters_........_.|...do-.--- 1. 68% 1. 50 40 40 
Marble workers, helpers, and crane 
a oe et ene eee 1. 3054 1. 1554 40 40 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers_-_ June 15 1. 65 1. 43% 40 40 
EC SPR a eT ga: A ie 1, 23%4 1.06% 40 40 
Riggers and derrickmen (stone)__- June 27 1.438% 1.2% 40 40 
ae June 17 1.92% 1, 65 40 40 
SR TE TET eae TE" June 20 1. 6834 1. 4334 40 40 
Tile layers’ helpers. ..__...._......_-- do... 1, 25 1.06% 40 40 
Rony ee men N. Y., and vicinity___._-- ay 1 1. 65 1.37% 40 40 
San Francisco, Calif., tile layers’ helpers__|...do__-- . 75 - 6834 40 40 
“SS 3 3 ® & ar Oe eee ee June 17 1.92% 1, 65 40 40 
8t. Paul, Minn., tile layers.............- June 1 1, 25 1.12% 44 40 
1 Not 


reported. 
2 $2 per week reduction. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, Miy T0 
AUGUST, 19382—Continued 
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Rate of wages Hours per week 
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Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 


rs 


Industry or occupation, and locality 





Building trades—Continued. 
Carpenters— Per hour 
elleville, Tl $1. 50 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ‘ 
East St. Louis, Il 
New Orleans, La 


ze 
set 
wey 


Cement finishers, New York, N. Y 
Electrical workers, Pittsfield, Mass_ 
Elevator constructors, New York, N. Y 
Helpers. 
Granite cutters— 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Clyde, Ohio 
Holyoke, Mass 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Northampton, Mass_ 
South Ryegate, Vt 
Springfield, Mass 
Hod carriers and laborers— 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y., plasterers’ helpers -- 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Plasterers’ laborers. ___..........._-. 
Plumbers’ laborers- -___........------ 
New York, N. Y.— 
Cement and concrete laborers___-_-__- 
Plasterers’ helpers 
Lathers— 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
UN CU 
New York, N. Y., metallic lathers. 
Painters— 
Belleville, Tl 
Oakland, Calif., and vicinity 
Plasterers— 


PRERSAS 
SS8S882 Ss8ssee 
SSRSsersss 


ee —s — eee eee 
sel Y @ : es @ eee Te 


——— a) 
. =o 


— 
.. 


¥ 


Greenwich, Conn 
Jamaica, L. I., N. Y 
Long Island City, N. Y 
New York, N. Y 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Plumbers— 4 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Covington 4 © and vicinity 
Indianapolis, Ind 
New York, N. Y., steamfitters’ helpers__ 
Staten Island, N. Y 
Roofers — 
New York, N. Y., composition roofers 
and waterproofers 
San Francisco, Calif., composition roofers- 
Sheet-metal workers — 
Belleville, Ill 
New York, N. Y 
Washington, D. C 
Stonecutters — 
New York, N. Y 
Planer men 


Nex 
qesens 
as 
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RN 
ox 
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KRRGR FES 
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. . © , si 


er. sere Ser pe 
F RBZ Sax s 
eras 838 Bs 
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Y 
Helpers 
Chauffeurs and teamsters: 
Chi , lll., bone and tallow teamsters. 
San rancisco, Calif., bakery salesman- 
drivers 
Clothing workers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Furniture: 
Upholstery workers, San Francisco, Calif.— 
Carpet layers, cutters, and measurers. -_- 
Carpet seamstresses ones machines) - - _- 
Carpet seamstresses (hand sewers) 
Hotel and restaurant workers: 
Portland, Oreg., waiters and waitresses 


q 
: 
&® * 8S 888 858 £5 $8855 SS5SSS $5 SES $8 83 5 oteenes 
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£ 
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~~ 
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1 Not reported. 
310 per cent reduction. 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MAY TO 
AUGUST, 1932—Continued 















Industry or occupation, and locality 


Date of 
change 





Rate of wages 











After 
change 








Leather: 
New York, N. Y., pocketbook and fancy 


leather goods workers— 


on lili Bim mn cndiks June 23 
I ta sin sept endieedtibineanw ay ense a; 
Wilmington, Del., leather workers___________ June 25 
Longshoremen, MED, 8. Wali dentiencosncc.-. May 1 
Metal trades, boilermakers: 
New York, le WF etbodtdipsiice tntadtinnsbenn July — 
in pastendstnntededtotoveseos May 31 
Salisbury, N. C.— 
SE Se ae, ee July 1 
AIRSET SE EES eC a eee 
Miners, Pittsburgh, Pa., district: 
IR SEG Sat ee wy Wen 
Loading (machine coal)__._............._____- = ae 
Ce oped acd ccadceeeddbeiweoecedcheKe ot | WEEN 
Inside labor— 
a as BB isle tad ook Ss te 
it ic 56 dsc ning dbain nin edialascnicn oan ant wilusiaes 
Ns 6a daincgntinietineccdebaslt | Beer: 
a biti, toni cheush cdiapAM Chee adicds ni chsaise cat sapien Sac 
i  Atbedcdamictdied MikBedancduckact as ee 
EGE SEARS < ee SAR ERE at SMe 
FLEE IS SR Sie eee ee” = SERS. 
SENT RRR a on Be —. oo 
Other inside labor. ................_____- yee 
cc oe oui ne haan acndepooe a Dee 
ET IRIS SES ee a <_< Te 





"SS as aes ae | RN 

Speen seeee MOR. 2... .650<cs-.----5--- yee. eee 

Cc ids tsdsescctes Min baad i eiewes ds tink enbes tke i 

Cc <a d ny ee RTS) OT Sen ee is (CN 

Blacksmiths. . mS eee: ee 

Helpers et E debndened ak wictee emia cd 
Other outside labor...................... ps. ee 

Motion-picture operators: 

Bessemer, Ala____- PGEN ESS, 5: ae ae { ard - 
Birmingham, Ala___.............------------ fi 


Printing and publishing: 
Compositors and machine operators— 
Buffalo, N. Y.— 





RCS a ae July 11 
Newspaper, day. -.............-...--. cass 
Newspaper, night__...............-- sails 
Detroit, Mich.— 
Re EE ee May 2 
Newspaper, night. -.-.............._- ee 
Hannibal, Mo.— 
Job a Nib ciwceeatieemneh-caitimetininbhil June 1 
EEE TE AAO a VAL =< | owe 
New Brunswick, N.J.— 
MN bo 1 agbg bd didindlnce<bupbnd May — 
Pittsbureh Pe Dnidhndheeebavckcecosuesse Ge erlts 
Job work, yu i Se ae Sane re June 20 
I un cn wnenensseosonns .--d0.__. 
Newspaper, ores h lddhcothocédbosde mr ~4 16 
Peedicasscersemeinanes ---d0_._. 
Toledo, Ohio" 
nuhteithiudhdocdnteat June 25 
Nowepaper’ aieht lecsididetandiiithiewmmemdtidied = wen 
! Not reported. 
* Hours per day. 


5 Rate per ton. 
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Per week 
$35. 75 
32. 00 

Per hour 
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. 45 
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. 32 

Per week 
52. 65-60. 75 
50. 00-58. 50 
52. 65-60. 75 
50. 00-58. 50 






40. 00-49. 00 
49. 00 
52. 00 


Per hour 
1. 26 
1, 34 


Per week 
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SA S885 85 
S38 S235 88 88 
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RECENT WAGE CHANGES, BY INDUSTRY, OCCUPATION, AND LOCALITY, MAY To 
AUGUST, 1932—Continued 















































Rate of wages Hours per week 
Industry or occupation, and locality a of - 
— Before After Before | After 
change change change | change 
Printing and publishing—C ontinued. 
Photo-engravers— 

Los Angeles, Calif.— Per week Per week 
SN nyecdecastecenncusepecs June 20 $55. 00 $50. 00 44 44 
 {, SRS sh See er eos. < 55. 00 50. 00 42 42 

New York, N. Y.— 

0 eS os July 1 71. 00 62. 50 44 44 
ES ea REIS Fils |_..do.. 79. 00 70. 00 40 40 
Stereotypers— 

New Orleans, La.— Per day Per day 
RT ee ee _.| June 1 6. 75 6. 00 48 48 
Feewnnener, pigmt.. .-.c do_.._| 7. 25-7. 50 6. 50 45 | 45 

Omaha, Nebr.— 

EO May 1 8. 00 7. 50 48 48 

Newspaper, night... ............._-. Ba | Crh 8. 50 8. 00 48 48 
Street-railway workers: 
Cincinnati, Ohio— 

2-man cars, motormen and conductors— Per hour Per hour 
ETE AEE TS | July 1 .f . 50 #8) 4 
Re SBS As . . 59 53 | 48 4 
Sk ath inintnk sc sdipdubinnsites 5 es .61 . 55 48 4g 

1-man car and coach operators— | | 
SE Sei RF ee . 63 . 57 48 48 
ER SE ES {eS . 66 . 60 48 48 
RE ISIE a CRS, EE Si ert . 68 . 62 48 48 

Holyoke, Mass.— 
De I nn oi cttinen nein e | May 1 71 - 63 (1) 
Sap Gee eeeeers........ -.. --........- 5 Ber | iS . 63 - 55 (1) 
Portland, Oreg.— 

1-man car and bus operators _-----.------ | June 29 . 66 . 66 48 36 

2-man car operators__........-...-------. pe OR . 60 . 60 48 | 36 

Clerks, inspectors, and dispatchers --- -_- Ee ee (1) (4) 48 36 

Wichita, Kans.— 
ee .. ciednee unmade namecel Me . 45-. 50 . B5-. 45 (1) ) 
| FRIES, eS ice ae eae FS: ve ee . 43-. 45 .35-.401%4) = () 1) 
Textiles: Per week Per week 
Sheeting workers, Salem and Peabody, Mass_| July 18 6 20. 17 6 18. 16 35 35 
Municipal: 
Acadia Parish, La., teachers_...........-.--- July 1 (4) (7) (4) (1) 
in a TE at in IS Rat ay 1 (3) (%) (4) (i 
i a le RR tie 2 a eR seed -| (1) (3) 5a 50 
| | Per hour Per hour 
Hudson, Mich., common labor--_-_----------|--- do_____| r ; (1) (1 
Indianapolis, Ind., school employees__----_- : July 1) (4) (*) (1) (1) 
Miami Beach, Fla_....................--.--- ie ie (1) (*) (1) (1 
Michigan ag Rah school employees. ___-- Aug. 1 (1) (3) (1) (i 
Minneapolis, Minn., city laborers -_--_-_-_--- June 1 . 68% . 6244 44 36 
Terre Haute, Ind., schoo! employees___-_---- Aug. 1 (4) (%) (1) 
| Per year Per year 
Wildwood, N.J., policemen __........-.-.--- May 24 | $2, 000 $1,200 | 48 48 
| 
1 Not reported 6 Average. * 10 to 20 per cent reduction. 


3 10 per cent reduction. 
4 Hours per day. 


7 15 per cent reduction. 
§ 5 to 20 per cent reduction. 


Salaries in Public Libraries, January, 1932 








pees in public libraries, as of January 1, 1932, in cities of 
the United States having more than 5,000 population are pre- 
sented in Part I of the June, 1932, number of the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association. The same issue also gives salaries 
which were in effect at the beginning of this year in university and 
college libraries, small college libraries, teachers’ college and normal- 
school libraries, and junior and senior high-school libraries. 

Of the 289 libraries included, only 40 reported wage cuts. The 
returns were made, however, as of Janu 1, 1932. The chairman 
of the American Library Association committee on salaries points out 
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that since that date ‘“‘conditions have changed with lightning rapidity. 
The nation-wide demand for cuts in the salaries of all public em- 
ployees—national, State, and municipal—has taken on a tremendous 
yomentum. 

. The following table, taken from the publication referred to, shows 
the salaries paid in specified occupations in the libraries in cities of 

over 200,000 population: 


SALARIES PAID FOR SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN LIBRARIES IN CITIES OF OVER 
200,000 POPULATION, JANUARY 1, 1932 






































































































Department heads Branch librarians Cataloguers 

rian {Num-| Mini- | Maxi- |Num-| Mini-| Maxi-|Num-| Mini-| Maxt- 

ber | mum | mum | ber | mum] mum] ber | mum/ mum 

pienies Hike tesco ecermarce $4, 500 5 | $2,400 | $2, 600 7 |$1, 500 |$2, 000 2 |$1,500 | $1,900 
pre As: egemabsammnestantr 3,600| 6) 1,500| 2,160} 6] 1,680| 1,680) 4| 1,440/ 1,500 
Baltimore, Md.'.......-..--.. 7,000} 12| 1200} 3,200] 27] 11320! 1.620) 14| ‘900! 1680 
Birmingham, Ala.....------ ‘| 3600} 12] 1134] 2)700 7, 1.020 | 1,620 4| 810! 1,440 
Boston, Mass......-....-... -| 10,000} 14] 2.080) 4,000} 33] 1560/3000! 15|1,456| 1,924 
Brooklyn, N. ¥-............. 10,000} 10!) 2340} 4,200] 33]2040/2820| 12) 1,440] 2 100 
Sete. .....-.-.....-- 8,000} 14] 2,100} 3,100| 14/1,500/ 2000)... | | 
Chien ...- 0. 020--.- aca: 13| 2,700) 5,220] 44| 1,740| 3,420 5 | 2,340! 2,880 
Cincinnati, Ohio..---------- _\.....---| 13} 1.960] 3,000] 10] 1.380] 1,880] 13] ‘900! 1,800 
a, ill 3, 000 5| 1.380] 2.040 4| 1.200} 1.500 3 | 1,360! 1,620 
Dayton, Ohio......-.--------- 6.000} 13] 1,800] 3,0¢0 6 | 1.700 | 2.460 4 | 1.980} 2 280 
Denver, Colo.......----------- 6,000| 12 11 300 , 3 500 14 | 1,200 | 1, 560 6 | 1,200) 1,740 

34 , 

Detroit, Mich.............-.-- 8, 500 16 | {33 e40 23.900 |} 22 | 2,100 | 2,580} 14/ 1,680! 2,160 
Houston, Tex........-.------- 3, 600 5| 1.350] 1,890 3 | 1,080 | 1,350 oe: solemn 
Indianapolis, Ind_....---.--..-| 7,000} 12] 1,980] 3,000] 416 | 1,260} 2 100 6 | 1,530) 2,040 
Jersey City, N.J.....--------- 7, 500 7| 2.580| 2.580] 17) 1,800! 2.580 6 | 2.040] 2/040 
Kansas City, Mo....--.--_- | 6.500 g| 2400} 2,700) 14] 1,620} 2) 264 6 | 1.260] 1.740 
Los Angeles, Calif......--_____ 8,500} 21| 2.400] 3,120| 37/ 1,980/ 2,700] 15) 1,320] 1,920 
Louisville, Ky.....--.------. 5 6, 000 7| 2220|.. | 71 15680} 1,800 4| '960| 1/440 
Memphis, Tenn____.__---._-__| 5, 460 4| 1500) 2520 7| °720\ 1,200 5 | 1,080! 1,500 
Milwaukee, Wis.......---_.-; 7,000| 10] 2400] 4.500| 18] 1,620] 2.220 5 | 1,680| 2.220 
Minneapolis, Minn____- ___...| 6,000} 11] 2400] 3,000] 22] 1,900] 2 500 311,700] 1.800 
Newark, Nid. 2...-.-.---2. 10, 000 9| 2200] 3,725] 111] 1,800 | 3,100 3| 2000] 2 200 
New Orleans, La.....____. -__-| 4 500 6 960 | 1,560 6 | 1.020 | 1, 200 2| 960] 960 
New York Circulation *_______ 78, 000 9} 1,300] 4,380] #46] 11980| 2820] 10| 1,380] 2,520 
Oakland, Calif.............._- 6, 000 5| 1,920] 2100} 14] 1,680] 1,800 1} 1,800]... 
Omaha, Nebr............._... 3, 600 S|] 1,380] 2,040 4] 1,320 | 1, 680 211,200} 1,920 
Philadelphia, Pa......----.-. |_____... 20| 1.700} 2.000} 311! 1,700] 1,700 311,200] 1.600 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....__________- 98,000! 10} 2700] 4,000 9 | 1.920 | 2 160 6 | 1,380] 2.000 
Providence, R. I___........--- .....---| 10] 1,612] 2,444 13 | 1, 500 | 1, 924 5 | 1,144] 2,080 
Queens, Jamaica, N. Y_....._-| 12,000| 11| 2400] 6,000] 17] 1.980] 2.820 711,740] 2 160 
Rochester, N. Y__.____- 6. 2| 3,200} 3,200] 13] 1,600] 2 400 411,600] 1.900 
St. Louis, Mo.........:-.-...- 10,000} 16] 1,710| 3,600| 14|1,770]2190! 18] 1,380] 2 100 
San Antonio, Tex __.....-.-..- 3, 000 4] 1,440; 1,800 5 960 | 1, 380 2 960 960 
San Francisco, Calif_._..____ 4,300} 11} 2100} 3.000] 17] 1,560] 2 100 5 | 1,680] 1,920 
Seattle, Wash........--....__- 7, 500 6| 2160] 2820] 10| 1,500] 2.160 2/1,500] 1.680 
Syracuse, N. Y......-..-__._. 5,000} 11] 1.500] 2.500 6 | 1,500 | 2,500 3} 1,300] 1,700 
Toledo, Ohio............--.... 6, 000 6| 2400} 2,700} 13] 1,600] 2.200 411,600] 2,200 
Washington, D.C.__----..__- ; 5| 3,200] 3,400 4 | 2,000 | 3,300 6 | 1,560] 2. 100 














1 Figures as published in July, 1931, issue of Bulletin of American Library Association. 
? Small libraries. 

3 Large libraries. 

4 Net et 3 special branches in which salaries range from $1,860 to $2,920. 

5 And $1,000 additional by arrangement with university. 

6 Boroughs of Bronx, Manhattan, and Richmond. 

' Chief of circulation department. 

* Central circulation branch not included. 

* $6,000 as librarian; $2,000 as director of library school. 





























The report gives like data for assistant librarians, division heads, 
librarians of subbranches, first assistants, children’s librarians, and 
professional and nonprofessional assistants. It also gives for each of 
the cities information as to length of the annual vacations, special 
holidays, full-time hours per week, compensation for work on Sun- 
im and holidays, the data of the last general salary increase, the 
reduction, if any, in the salaries of the library staff, and the reduc- 
tion in the library budget. 
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Six-Hour Shifts in Plants of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


J gece eae to a recent press announcement confirmed by , 
letter from an official of the company, the Owens-Illinois Glass (Co. 
has recently changed its daily operating schedule from three 8-hour 
shifts to four 6-hour shifts per day, in order to provide employment 
for a larger number of workers. The hours of salaried workers jn 
plant offices and in the general office remain the same, averaging 
about eight hours per day. Several reductions have been made in the 
salaries of these workers, and the hourly employees who are on a 
wage and production bonus plan have had their compensation re- 
duced to correspond to the reduction in the number of hours. 

The secretary of the company states that the change is working 
out very satisfactorily in that it is accomplishing what it was in- 
tended to do; that is, provide employment for additional workers. 





Mine Wages in Idaho, 1931 


T THE close of the calendar year 1931 very few of the producing 
mines in Idaho were in operation, and none of those operating 
was on a 7-day producing basis. On the whole, from a labor view- 
point that year was one of the worst ever experienced in the State, 
according to the annual report of the inspector of mines of Idaho for 
1931. There was a surplus of labor throughout the 12 months cov- 
ered by the report, and the turnover was very slight, so that the mine 
operators were assured of a constant force of workers without the 
inconveniences of breaking in inexperienced men. 

Complete and accurate statistics of the number of men employed 
in the mines are practically unobtainable. Substantial numbers are 
employed by mine prospectors and small companies which do not 
operate continuously and do not make reports to the mine inspector. 
Moreover, the different reports filed by the companies vary in regard 
to the number of days. The average number of men reported on the 

ay roll was 3,500, to which it is estimated 1,000 may be added to 
include those employed by lessees, prospectors, and small companies 
filing no reports, thus bringing the total to 4,500, which is con- 
sidered a conservative figure. 

According to an agreement of November 6, 1925, the wages in 
Coeur d’Alene district were subject to a monthly adjustment, with a 
bonus rate varying with the selling price of lead in New York. Ir 
1931, however, the price of lead fell 20 rapidly that if this bonus 
arrangement had been followed the remuneration of the miners in 
this district would have been cut to a figure wholly out of proportion 
to wages in other sections of the State, and below the living costs. 
The parties to the plan, therefore, set aside the agreement, and on 
May 16, 1931, wages were cut to those reported in the first column 
of the following table, which are based on lead’s selling up to 7) 
cents per pound. The wage scale maintained for the remainder of 
1931 in other parts of the State is given in the second column. 





bal ——— a 
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DAILY WAGES IN MINING INDUSTRY IN IDAHO, 1931, BY OCCUPATION 

















———— =. 
Rate er day Rate per day 
Coeur Coeur 
Occupation d’ Alene Rest of Occupation d’ Alene Rest of 
district, district, 
State, State, 
Dec. 31, - Dec. 31, 
1931 1931 

Blacksmiths.........--..----- $6. 00 $6.00 || Motormen............----.--- $5. 25 $5. 00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... - - .- -- 4.75 5.00 || Nipper men.....--....-...--- 4. 50 4. 50 
ne ee ee 5. 50 5. 25 || Ore sorters_..............--.-- 4.25 4. 25 
CN ttn iek oe ore nviinans 4. 50 4.50 || Pipe and track men_________- 5. 25 5. 25 
ee Sage 6. 00 6.00 || Pump and compressor men__- 5. 50 5. 00 
ee 5. 50 5. 50 || Shift bosses_.__.-.-.....____-- 6. 25 6. 00 
I oho ceaweceoccnee 5. 75 6. @ i) Sevens... ....--.004--.-- 4. 50 4. 50 
Machinists’ helpers-_--------- 5. 00 5.00 || Small hoist men_____________- 5. 25 5. 25 
Main hoist men _......------- 5.75 5.75 || Surface laborers__........_-_-- 4. 25 4. 50 
OS eee 5. 00 5.00 || Timber helpers_-__----.._--_-. 4.75 4.75 
Mill repair men ---.......---- 5. 50 6.00 || Timbermen-_--__..........-_-- 5. 50 5. 50 
Mill swampers-_----....._._-- 4. 00 4.50 |) Trainmen..............--___- 4. 50 4. 50 
py aS Fe eee 5. 00 5. 00 


























1A few companies operating in remote sections of the State had a wage scale 25 cents above that reported 
in this column. 


The average cost of board and lodging at company boarding houses, 
hotels, and private homes is from $1.25 to $1.50 aday. Various com- 
panies have built homes which they are renting to their married 
employees, and certain large companies aid their employees in home 
building. 





Wages of Common and Semiskilled Labor in Louisiana, 1929 
and 1931 


HE following wage scales for common and semiskilled workers in 

Louisiana as of December 31, 1929, and December 31, 1931, are 
taken from the fifteenth and sixteenth biennial reports of the depart- 
ment of labor and industrial statistics of that State for the years 
1929-30 and 1931-32, respectively: 


DAILY WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF COMMON AND SEMISKILLED LABOR IN 
LOUISIANA, DECEMBER 31, 1929, AND DECEMBER 31, 1931 














1929 1931 
Class of worker Hours| Daily | Hours| Daily 
r wage Ee wage 
ay rate y rate 
ee ne Se nk Le tewncncane . i Be et BB An 
en a se he ee ek a ur gs 10 1.25 10 $1. 00 
EE WPI nn. ik a conan cameadwncesesdusees 10 1. 25 10 1. 00 
oS PPB STR TURES Ts 8 es CTT CS ete oe Be ei 10 1. 50 
Cottonseed-product workers.......................-...---.--------- 12 2. 25 12 2. 00 
Ice, light, and bottling workers................2222..-.--.2-22-22--. 10 1. 50 10 1. 25 
Workers in— 

REESE WISER, Se AEDS RNa AO Nag 10 1.75 16 1. 50 
RSS 2 2 RS Rae ee ae 2 10 1.75 10 1.50 
GREE SEER a 2S RE ee age Uae aE i a 10 3. 00 10 2. 50 
CT ee ok bbeadabbebesdacis 12 2. 00 12 1. 50 
Sugarcane fields and farms____..........-...-.-.-.--.---------- 12 1. 25 12 1. 00 
ES LEE Ry Lacie reer 12 2. 50 12 2. 00 

















136143° —32——14 
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Wages and Wage Reductions in the Brussels Consular District 


REPORT from Walter H. Sholes, American consul at Brussels 

Belgium, dated July 2, 1932, gives the average wages paid in 
number of important industries and the average total reductions jy 
the various branches of industry since November, 1929, when the 
peak in wages was reached. 

As the goods produced in the country are mainly for export 
Belgium has suffered severely from the world economic crisis. The 
value of exports in the first three months of 1931 was $169,128 40 
and for the corresponding period in 1932, $118,020,000. This fall 
in production was accompanied by considerable unemployment, the 
percentage of the total number of insured workers who were wholly 
unemployed on May 1, 1932, amounting to 18.8 per cent, while an 
additional 22.6 per cent were employed on part time, as compared 
with 10 and 15.6 per cent, respectively, on May 1, 1931. To meet 
the situation produced by the decreased demand for goods, produc- 
tion has been slowed down, overhead charges have been severely 
cut, and wages have been drastically reduced. ; 

During the financial readjustment of the country in the years 1918 
to 1921 wages followed the rise in the cost of living only slowly. From 
1922 to 1925, prior to the fall of the franc, the index of wages was 
approximately the same as the index of retail prices, while during the 
period in which the france was stabilized, 1926-27, the retail price 
index was always higher than the index of wages. During the pros- 

erous years of 1928 and 1929, however, wages rose rapidly. In 
Racine, 1929, the wage index was 16.7 per cent above the retail 
price index, but from the last quarter of 1929 to May, 1932, there has 
been a steady downward trend in the wage rates. 

Special inquiry was made of the principal local industries to de- 
termine, in addition to the extent of the wage reductions, the periods 
when they had been applied and the means by which they had been 
brought about; that is, whether automatically adjusted on the basis 
of changes in the retail price index; by the decision of special joint 
commission; by decision of employers, either individually or jointly; 
or through the operation of the law of supply and demand. 

In a large number of industries there are agreements between em- 
ployers and employees by which wages are adjusted according to an 
increase or decrease of a certain number of points in the retail price 
index. These industries include coal mines, textiles, the plate-glass 
and tumbler industry, quarries, cement, paper, furniture, leather, 
foodstuffs, electric light and power, clothing, and forestry. In these 
industries the wage reductions, usually not amounting to more than 
5 per cent, have been made at fairly frequent intervals. 

The following table shows the number of employees, the average 
total reductions in wages since 1929, and the actual wages paid in 
various occupations on June 15, 1932: 








NUMBE 
NTO JU 
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R OF EMPLOYEES, AVERAGE REDUCTION IN WAGES (NOVEMBER, 1929, 
NE, 1932), AND ACTUAL WAGES IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS, JUNE 15, 1932, IN 
BRUSSELS CONSULAR DISTRICT 




























































’ 
i Per cent ms Per cent = 
Industry and occupation) em- — wage || Industry and occupation| em- — wage 
ploy- per ploy- per 
ees ve hour ees wages | hour 
—_— 
Metallurgical. ....------ 203, 143] 10. 0-18. 8).....-- LORIE. ccepnenninats 27, 350} 13. 0-20, 0)...---- 
ee a 2 RE Dea it aes: $0. 135 Leather workers, 
oe: ee TE ey 1, 850 SS RELEASE Tae 
Fount ..nc.cceksns tavcdiatankseie . 144 Leather workers, fe- 
oS Se SR Rae): . 190 Ea eee Ae .09 
Coal mines..------------ 182, 000} | ae 0 Ee 24, 200 ee 
Seam workers- ------|..---- i EASES 11,29 Clothing workers, 
Sartell PE ~ «abn wen sckndnssepes- 1,79 ES ERS: ae eee 15 
Chemical, including Clothing workers, 
artificial silk .....--.--. 62, 163} 10. 0-25. 0}____-_- REESE SLR ES Marte eee . 08 
pS i a Sacre . 18 Art and precision -- - ---- 22, 267 | Sa 
PeNsektcnns~--- ATS CA . 10 Art workers (differ- 
Food and drink - - -.----- a eee eae ent industries) . ...|.......-|.......---}. 14-.28 
Brewery workers-.~-|...-----|..--.-.--- . 20 RS ee ee 14, 000} 5. 0-18. 0}____-_- 
Construction..---.-.--.---- 40, 260) 19.0) .15 Paper makers, male_|.......-|.-...-.--- . 16 
QuarfllS.... cocenn----+-- 37, 250) 15.0-25.0} .14 Paper makers, fe- 
TretNDOls 9ac<an2------- 123, 850) | ae EES. CNIS eae eee . 085 
in SR Re als a SG. .18 Printing.....-.-..------| 12, 805 eee 
Chauffeurs_- -- ------ ani ch ah alt deine tooo .19 REGED WOPKOTE. 6.200 feccndecslennwescsas .19 
Wood and furniture_.---| 36, 073} 10. 0-18. 0)...__-.- Female workers-----j..------|---------- .09 
JONG aaa y<----- neces aephinedipeeed . 16 poy EE pe 9, 770) 410. O}...---- 
ee eee See ee . 16 Male workers. ...---|--------|---------- .14 
Chair makers. - - -- -- einen ap hiallieaia oni . 16 Female workers. ----|--------|---------- . 09 
WES. 35, 240) 15. G-18. 0}._-...._ |} Textiles........---.---_-] 164, 495) 18. O|.-__-_- 
Window and plate Male workers. .-.----|--------|---------- . 09 
ER RARE eee 11.40 Female workers. ---.|..--.-.-|.--------- 53. 36 
Tumbler-glass mak- Agriculture ---._.-------- 263, 000 10, O}.-_..-- 
RS OR ES a: Saar ene 11,25 Agricultural workers.|_-..-.--]---------- 614.00 
Pottery, cement, and oS REE, DOTS Sa aeaeees 14 
SRR: ee 28, 400} 10. 0-25. 0}__.__-- 
Pottery workers___- Rel CET nS estan .14 
Cement Workers... .j-. -..---].----...- .14 
seas. fas cack tnikeoms 13 
1 Per 8-hour day. 4 Estimated. 





2 Port of Brussels. 
3 Diamond workers. 


The industries in which w 
ployers and workers throug 


5 Per 48-hour week. 
6 Per month, board and lodging in addition. 


es are fixed by agreement between em- 


the offices of the joint commission 


(comité paritaire) are the metallurgical industries, mechanical con- 
struction, metal trades, glass, and cement industries, while those in 
which wage reductions have taken place either by the action of em- 
ployers or by private agreements between employers and workers are 
the ceramic and brick industries, wood, artificial silk, and chemical in- 
dustries, and foodstuffs and beverages. Industries in which the con- 
dition of the labor market has particularly affected the wage scales 
include building construction, the diamond industry, hosiery, boot and 
shoe industry, and agriculture. In general it was found that in the 
more important industries the reduction in wages was effected mainly 
through conventions between employers and workers, either by 
means- of direct negotiations or through the medium of the joint 
commission. 
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Wages in Para, Brazil, in 1931 


COMMUNICATION from the American consul, George §. 

Seltzer, at Para, Brazil, dated May 5, 1932, contains daily and 
monthly wages paid in specified occupations in the State of ‘Para, 
as given in the following table: 


WAGES IN SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN PARA, BRAZIL, 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of milreis at par=11.96 cents; average exchange rate {or 
1931 was 7 cents] 





ee 




















Wages Wages 
Occupation Brazilian ae Occupation Brazilian U.S 
currency ae currency oe inal 
(milreis) y (milreis) ey 
Per day Per day Correspondents with |Permonth| Per month 
Nut shellers, female 1____- 2.0-4.0 | $0. 24-$0. 48 knowledge of languages _/|800-1, 500 |$95. 68-$179, 49 
Agricultural laborers— ES aa 600-1, 000 | 71. 76- 119. 9 
With meals.____.._--- 1. 5-2. 5 .18— .30 |} Shipping clerks____....._- 200—- 600 | 23.92- 71.75 
Without meals -_-----_- 3. 0-3. 5 .36- .42 || Salesmen, traveling------_- 31,000 3119, 60 
Factory workers, female__| 1. 5-3.0 .18- .36 
Carpenters, skilled 1._____| 5.08.0 -60- .96 Ship crews 
Masons, skilled 1________- 5. 0-8. 0 -60— .96 
Mechanics, skilled }_____- 5. 0-8. 0 .60- .96 || Engineers, chief___-...... 590 70. 56 
Carpenters, skilled ?_____- 4. 0-7.0 .48- .84 || Engineers, second ---.-_-.-- 445 53. 22 
Masons, skilled ?________- 4.0-7.0 .48- .84 || Engineers, third........_- 385 46. 05 
Mechanics, skilled ?-_.-___- 4.0+-7.0 .48- .841|| Stewards, chief. _........- 290 34. 68 
| a ee 4.0-5. 0 -48—- .60/| Stewards--__.............. 135 16. 15 
Motormen and conduc- i RS RE 135 16.15 
RITE i Pre 6. 0-9. 0 . 72— 1.08 || Cooks, first..............- 265 31. 69 
0 EE Sa 10.0 1. 20 |} Cooks, second. -.........-- 150 17, 94 
Rubber stevedores_-_-__--_- 15.0 Beer cn. coke atmeeccnan 90 10. 76 
Seamen, able____...------ 170 20. 33 
Bookkeepers and manag- | Per month| Per month Seamen, ordinary....-.--- 130 15.55 
RR ; a 200 | 95. 68-143. 52 || Firemen___............._- 200 23. 92 
Bookkeepers, ‘assistant____| 200- 600 | 23.92- 71.76 || Coal shovelers......-..__- 140 16. 74 























1 In city of Belem. 2 In the interior of Para. 3 Plus expenses. 


Earnings in the Tron and Steel Industry in Germany, October, 
1931 


HE investigation of actual earnings in the iron and steel industry 

in Germany, undertaken by the Federal Statistical Office in Octo- 
ber, 1931, covered 44 establishments employing 40,635 workers in the 
localities of Rheinland- Westphalen, Siegerland, Osnabruck und Peine, 
Oberpfalz, Sachsen, and Oberschlesien.? 

Table 1 shows the actual earnings and hours of labor in October, 
1931, while a comparison of these ey and hours with those in 
October, 1928, is found in Table 2. The es for October, 1931, in 
the two tables are not identical because of differences in the localities 
and the numbers of workers covered. 





1Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, Berlin, 2. Juni-Heft, 1932, pp. 373-377. 
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qasLe 1. AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE IRON AND 
‘ STEEL INDUSTRY OF GERMANY IN OCTOBER, 1931 













































































, E {Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark=23.8 cents; pfennig=0.238 cent] 
and 
Ar’ Agreement,| p Average 
. Fn an 1 hourly fad weekly earn- 
‘ wages actual ings 
Basis of | ber of | Hours earn- 
Department and occupation ayment| em- per ings 
pay week | Ger-| ty g | Ger-| 1; g | form | Ger- 
Ployees man] “"-*|man]|—-"""! of man U.S. 
te for cur- cur- : cur- 
Cur- | ren cy cur | rency| Union| cur- | on cy 
rency rency rate | rency 
Blast furnaces: 
= Furnace men— Pf. | Cts. | Pf. | Cts Marks 
8” SSE Time... 25 | 43.4 | 99.6] 23.7 | 70.0] 16.7 | 133.6 | 43.27 |$10.30 
a, Second hands.-........- Os 21; 40.3 | 80.1 | 19.1 | 63.7] 15.2] 113.2] 32.31] 7.69 
First hands_-_........-- Piece___- 79 | 50.6 |103.6 | 24.7 | 80.5 | 19.2 | 119.9 | 52.39 | 12. 47 
Second hands_-_.-.---- a Cae 85 | 49.9 | 95.0] 22.6 | 79.2] 18.8 | 112.1 | 47.39 | 11.28 
= Third hands_-_._....--- a 67 | 49.1 | 90.0] 21.4 | 77.5] 18.4 | 108.9 | 44.14 | 10. 51 
Other workers...........--. Time... 954} 45.3 | 78.0] 18.6 |-...--]..-222 35.37 | 8.42 
th Piece....| 3,712} 45.7 | 92.0} 21.9 j|......)..22 42.06 | 10. 01 
1. 40 
). 6) tk: sd echaaddeameutiabnsddlsal 24,949 | 45.8 | 89.6 | 21.3 j-...--/----.-|----.- 41.01 | 9.76 
. 76 -e—_ 
. 0 Steel works: 
Furnace men— 
Second hands. .----.--- Time... 44| 46.71] 7841 18.7 | 61.8 | 14.7 | 121.7 | 36.57 | 8.70 
Third hands-_.-.---..-- a “San 33 | 47.4] 78.6 | 18.7 | 64.2 | 15.3 | 117.1 | 37.30] 8.88 
4 First hands__-.....-..--- Piece___- 315 | 45.4 |127.5 | 30.3 | 88.0 | 20.9 | 138.3 | 57. 84 | 13.77 
22 Second hands_--......-- TR” Oe 213 | 43.7 |107.4 | 25.6 | 81.1 | 19.3 | 126.0 | 46.95 | 11.17 
05 Third hands_.....-.--- <Y “Se 211 | 41.5 |101.7 | 24.2] 76.9 | 18.3 | 126.3 | 42.17 | 10.04 
68 Other workers. .......-.--- Time... 501 | 46.3 | 86.0 | 20.5 j.-----/_--.2-2/2 39.82 | 9.48 
15 Piece....| 6,108 | 42.4 | 98.3 | 23.4 |....--/.--.--!2-. 41.63 | 9.91 
15 
6g SAS abs Sear al (ere ara 27,438 | 42.8 | 98.8 | 23.5 |....--}..---.]....-_- 42.34 | 10.08 
M4 
76 Rolling mills and forges: 
33 OOS SS Sa ae Piece..._| 1, 081 . 1 |127.9 | 30.4 | 83.6 | 19.9 | 148.2 | 50.04 | 11.91 
55 Second rollers.......... .--- wr “ERs 795 | 36.9 |110.6 | 26.3 | 76.3 | 18.2 | 1425} 40.80! 9.71 
2 Third rollers. .............. a Cre 797 | 37.8) 99.4 | 23.7; 73.7 | 17.5) 131.8 | 37.57 | 8.94 
4 Other Workers. ........-.--- Time....| 1,357 |] 44.6] 78.0] 18.6 }-.....]--..--/....-2. 34.76 | 8.27 
i jece....}| 12,372 | 39.5 | 94.1 | 22.4 j_.-.--/---22-}_-- 37.20 | 8.85 
i a i a 216,424 | 39.7 | 95.8 | 22.8 }__...-]_..---|_-..-_. 38.05 | 9.06 
Foundries: 
Skilled workers............ Time__.. 191 | 45.4 | 85.2 | 20.3 | 73.2 | 17.4] 110.7 | 38.66) 9.20 
’ Piece....| 1,140] 44.3 | 92.8 | 22.1 | 79.5 | 18.9 | 111.2 | 41.07 | 9,77 
Semiskilled workers........ Time... 351 | 44.3] 76.9 | 18.3 | 64.4] 15.3] 112.0] 34.06] 8.11 
Piece.._.| 1,330] 44.1 | 88.0} 20.9 | 72.8 | 17.3] 115.8 | 38.85] 9.25 
Unskilled workers........-- Time__-_- 324] 44.5) 71.3 | 17.0| 61.5 | 14.6} 110.2 | 31.71] 7.55 
Piece... 278 | 44.6 | 82.8] 19.7 | 68.6 | 16.3 | 115.0} 36.91] 8.78 
REC ee ak Se 3,614 | 44.3 | 86.4 | 20.6 | 72.8 | 17.3 | 113.0 | 38.28] 9.11 
Repair shops: 
Skilled workers__.........- Time_...| 2,273 | 45.5 | 89.4 | 21.3 | 75.5 | 18.0] 113.1 | 40.72) 9.69 
Piece._..| 3,706 | 421} 92.8 | 22.1 | 82.4] 19.6] 107.8 | 39.04/ 9.29 
Semiskilled workers........ Time-_-_. 629 | 44.5) 79.0) 18.8 | 67.4 | 16.0] 112.3 .13} 8.36 
Piece....| 1,008 | 42.8 | 87.9 | 20.9} 75.1} 17.9] 112.5 -64]| 8.96 
Unskilled workers. -........- Time.-__. 230 | 43.0/ 73.6} 17.5 | 62.1 | 14.8] 113.4 | 31.62] 7.53 
Piece... 364 | 49.1 | 93.8 | 22.3 | 68.8 | 16.4 | 127.9 | 46.11 | 10.97 
ERT ORT SERN, A) See apo ore 8,210 | 43.7 | 89.7 | 21.3 | 77.1 | 18.3 | 111.3 | 39.15] 9.32 
EE TL 40,635 | 42.3 | 93.4 } 22.2 |_..._./..-..-/_--_--_. 39.45 | 9.39 


























1 Including all agreement supplements. 3 Not exact sum of items. 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE ACTUAL EARNINGS AND HOURS OF LABOR IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY OF GERMANY IN OCTOBER, 1931, AND OCTOBER, 192s 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of mark =23.8 cents] 




















Weekly 
Hourly earnings ! hours of Weekly earnings 
labor 
Basis of October, 1931 October, 193] 
Department and occupation payment 
Octo- Octo-+Octo-| Octo- ae 
1938 ‘of Octo. | 1928 | 193% | 1928 tr Rove 
of Octo- of Oeto- 
Amount ber, 1928, Amount ber, 1938, 
earnings earnings 
Blast furnaces: 
Furnace men— Cts. Cts. 
First hands___..___._- Piece____| 23.2 25. 4 90.0 | 54.0 | 48.4 I$15. 23 $12. 29 80.6 
Second hands_________|___do_____ 25.3 23. 1 91.3 | 53.3 | 49.2 | 13.51 11. 36 84.1 
Third hands__________ re 24.7 22. 1 89.6 | 53.3 | 48.0 | 13.16 10. 61 80. 6 
Other workers_______- Time____| 21.4 18.7 87.6 | 57.8 | 43.8 | 12.32 &. 21 66.6 
Piece____} 25.0 22.0 88.2 | 56.3 | 44.8 | 14.02 9. 85 70 2 
Steel works: 
Furnace men— 
First hands__...___._- Piece____| 34.0 30.9 91.0 | 51.3 | 44.3 | 17.47 13. 69 78. 4 
Second hands________ — See 27.8 25.9 93.1 | 49.8 | 42.3 | 13.86 10. 95 79.0 
Third hands_________- i 26.0 24.6 94.4 | 50.0 | 39.5 | 12.88 9.71 75.4 
Other workers_-_.____- Time____| 21.1 21.4 101.5 | 51.8 | 44.0 | 10.93 9. 42 R62 
Piece___.| 25. 5 24.0 94.1 | 50.5 | 40.0 | 12.90 9. 60 74.4 
Rolling mills and forges: 
fT: Piece____} 37.1 31.1 83.7 | 49.8 | 37.1 | 18.43 11. 52 62.5 
Second rollers._......____- or 33. 1 26. 6 80.5 | 48.5 | 33.9 | 16.02 9. 02 56.3 
..  \ aaa x Eu 28.1 23.6 83.8 | 48.3 | 35.0 | 13.56 8. 23 60.7 
Other workers_____.______ Time____| 20.3 18.9 93.2 | 53.0 | 41.7 | 10.75 7. 87 73.2 
Piece____| 26. 2 22.8 87.4 | 50.8 | 38.0} 8.51 8. 68 65.4 
- Foundries: 
Skilled workers__...______ Time____| 22.7 22.8 100.4 | 55.5 | 45.5 | 12. 57 10. 33 82. 2 
Piece____| 26. 6 24.2 91.0 | 52.8 | 42.7 | 14.02 10. 33 73.7 
Semiskilled workers_.-____ Time____| 20.6 19.5 94.7 | 52.8 | 44.9 | 10.87 8.74 RO. 4 
Piece____| 24.6 22. 1 90.0 | 52.8 | 41.6 | 12.94 9. 20 71.1 
Unskilled workers_______- Time____| 18.2 17.4 95.8 | 51.5 | 44.7) 9.35 7.78 83.2 
Piece.___| 23.4 19.7 84.3 | 52.3 | 43.0 | 12.24 8. 48 69.3 
Repair shops: 
Skilled workers__._._.____ Time____| 22.1 21.7 98.3 | 55.3 | 43.7 | 12.24 9. 49 77.6 
Piece____| 24.2 22.7 94.0 | 55.8 | 40.4 | 13.44 9.17 68. 2 
Semiskilled workers... _- Time____| 19.3 18.9 98.4 | 55.5 | 42.3 | 10.68 8. 02 75. 1 
Piece____| 22.0 21.3 96.9 | 54.8 | 41.8 | 12.01 8.91 74. 1 
Unskilled workers... .- >-| Time__..| 17.1 17.5 102.6 | 54.5 | 41.3] 9.32 7. 24 77.7 
Piece__..| 22.4 22.4 100.1 | 53.3 | 48.7 | 11.93 10. 91 91.4 
































1 Including all supplements. 


Thus, during the three years from October, 1928, to October, 1931, 
the average hourly earnings dropped by 9.1 per cent. At the same 
time the weekly hours of labor dropped on an average by 22.9 per 
cent, so that the decrease of average weekly earnings amounted to 
29.9 per cent. 





<0 +3 


Five-Day Week in British Industry 


| ee some years past the annual report of the British chief in- 
spector of factories and workshops has contained discussions 
of the 5-day week in industry, which seems to have been growing in 
favor. At one time the system was used merely as a form of short- 
time working during periods of bad trade, but the facts given in the 
reports relate only to establishments in which it appears to have been 
adopted as a permanent policy and in which the hours previously 
worked on Saturday have been partially or wholly distributed over 
other days in the week. The movement is widespread, for the system 
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is found in use all over the country and in most of the leading indus- 
tries. The report for 1930 gave a list of the industries in which it 
was known to be in use, with particulars as to the number of em- 
ployees affected and the weekly hours worked. The table, it was ex- 
plained, could lay no claim to completeness, since in some localities 
a continuous development in the use of the system was in progress. 
This view is confirmed by the statement in the 1931 report that “at 
least 100 firms engaged in a wide variety of industries and employing 
large numbers of workers have been found working the 5-day week, 
in addition to those included in the table in last year’s report.”” The 


table, as given, is as follows: 


NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS USING 5-DAY WEEK, NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, AND 
3 WEEKLY HOURS WORKED BY INDUSTRY 



































Num- Number of employees 
ber of Total 
Industry o- y ef 
sf . oung ours 
ments Men Women persons 
Textile industries 
Cotton spinning and weaving. - --.....-.--- i 8 535 1, 459 239 44 -48 
Wool spinning and weaving - ---..........-..---- 2 82 212 38 474-48 
Print, bleach, and dye works__.................-- 56 3, 527 1, 041 460 | 1 4514-48 
IU. aica GRA dicelen o e:'> actaioes aden on mtg digg apetene wo aoyet aiie 3 30 156 14 48 
Hosiery (2 .2bai.s- pid im} he hppa Sabai atn cb eieairet 3 390 120 47 -48 
1a00 MAGN ccd nccncinoccccccedsinbassceperedé 1 ee ae meee tere 45 
eng tn hens ume phiedianan an opted aad 73 4,414 3, 258 og § Cel peated 
Nonteztile industries 
REE Sy STEED PS ee Seneee oe ies yore 19 2, 010 cc) 504 47 ~48 
eee A ee © ae ee ne eee 53 11, 397 238 780 40 48 
Engineering works---_-._...--.-------.----------- 12 1, 699 59 261{ 46 -47 
Railways and street railways__-................. 9 5, 486 961 560 40 -52 
ER, bso. da icdupablddvncnnwhticcddbed 8 151 182 40 3714-48 
hihi tne: aeinpbiaaunaiietbdn'gntbemcin amvigiite 5 80 80 94 40 -49% 
Light metal trades__.--_- wocnsqaesqosnigecssocoso 27 1, 346 2, 147 Wasnt cece ae 
Paper, printing, and stationery.................. 46 4, 006 1,914 725 4114448 
i «eT RS IRE RE SRN 2 36 62 14| 47% 
Furnit wood and metal_-..........-..-...-.. 207 12, 958 445 564 44 -48 
tr enigsicriracintreweipthqetiind tunleinendibiaies 4 184 62 19 47 -48 
ct SSS S £4 Se 16 82 512 180 41 -48 
nn  eenilataenainteimeiial 3 2, 332 1, 673 27 48 
0 RE ee. Sa 2 30 50 50 47 -~47% 
OS ON RES Oe ee eee pas | eee ee 1 180 70 150 48 
NN, oo a inemaeesmanhaiapem namie 8 734 349 153 47 ~-47% 
pk Fn EEE ATOLLS ES Ea SR AS: 24 4, 335 6, 168 1, 379 4214-50 
WORN ss oS inne kde pi pc andos 198 1, 059 7, 028 1, 227 4244-48 
SE RTE SE a A pe 1 _ ie 12 47 
Miscellaneous trades. ---......-........--..-.-..- 26 1, 751 2, 633 806 40 -48 
Ue, Ee RR Pe SA ee ; 671 49, 936 24, 642 | See 
TL . an. c00dneuutilah udaiakaeceihead 744 54, 350 27, 900 ei a oe nin sene 




















156 hours for men. 


The table shows that the adoption of the system depends neither 


upon the industry nor the size of the establishment. 


There is scarcely 


a large industry in the country unrepresented, while the establish- 
ments range from small to great, the combined total of employees 


ie somewhat over 90,000. 
Lon 


“It is more prevalent in and around 


on and in the southern part of the Kingdom than in Scotland 


and the north 


described as the more modern industries.”’ 





and is also somewhat more prevalent in what may be 
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The reasons for adopting the custom vary considerably. In the 
wholesale dressmaking trade in the West End of London it is die 
largely to the fact that the work places are situated in a district 9 
longer residential, and the workers, who are drawn from a long dis. 
tance, are unwilling to make the journey for a few hours’ work op 
Saturday morning. In this trade “the system has become so general 
that firms who have previously worked six days are changing over jn 
order to attract labor. Women like the 5-day week and go where it js 
in operation.” In other industries different reasons for the change 
were assigned. 


The reasons given for adoption of the system by individual firms vary, but 
in many instances it was introduced during the years after the war when adjust- 
ments were being made in hours, and they were reduced in many trades from 
anything between 55 and 51 weekly to 48 or 47. Many firms adopted the 5-day 
week as the simplest method of making this adjustment. ‘Those that have 
adopted it later appear to have done s9 because they realized the advantages 
and had been impressed with the disadvantages of Saturday work. In some 
few cases it was first tried as a temporary measure for a short time, but when 
trade revived both employers and employed were unwilling to revert to Saturday 
work, and so the hours were extended on the other days of the week. , 


The report for 1931 gives an instance of the adoption of the system 
as the result of an experience which contradicts the usual view as to 
the value of rest periods: 


In a factory in which radio sets are made the change occurred in the last few 
months of the year. The hours worked are now 45, but payment is made for 47 
as previously worked. This concession was granted as the change involved 
giving up the 10 minutes’ break each morning and afternoon previously allowed 
for refreshments and smoking. Last year the firm had much work returned, 
and after investigation they came to the conclusion that frequent breaks were a 
mistake for persons performing very delicate operations. By discontinuing the 
intervals and substituting a 5-day week these breaks were reduced from 44 to 20. 
This is rather interesting, as the firm considers industrial psychology, and only 
arrived at this decision after careful investigation. The faults in the returned 
sets usually consisted of a screw not being properly turned or a joint left uns»!- 
dered. The firm maintains that since the reduction in the number of intervals 
the output has increased and the standard of work improved. 


Hours 


In 25 per cent of the establishments shown in the above table the 
actual hours worked are around 45, or an average of 9 hours a day, 
while in 64 per cent the hours are from 47 to 48. In 48 eases, includ- 
ing 43 in which men only are employed and in which 56 hours a week 
are worked, the hours exceed 48, and in 25 cases they are less than 45, 
including 5 instances of a 40-hour week. ‘The conclusion is drawn 
from this that in the great majority of cases the change to a 5-day 
week has been brought about without interference with the normal 
total of hours. The manner in which the weekly total of hours is 


adjusted differs. 


The Saturday hours are sometimes distributed equally over the other days 
of the week, but more generally the extra hours are added to Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursda , these being recognized as the best days for output. 

The hours are generally added at the end of the day, but in some instances 
an earlier start is made. In the clothing industry in the West End of London, 
9 a. m. was the usual starting time before the advent of the 5-day week, when it 
was poe to 8.30 a. m., and incidentally allowed workers to make use of work- 
men’s tickets. 
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Wages and Production 





As Hours have generally not been changed to any extent, there has 
been little need for alteration of wages. ‘There is no evidence of any 
change In piecework rates, but in a few cases time rates have been 
adjusted, and some very slight reductions have been made.” Pro- 
duction appears to have increased where the system has been given a 


fair trial. 


In a brass-casting shop under the old system, 8 pots of metal could be melted 
on the first five days of the week and 2 on Saturday, making a total of 42 for the 
week. Now 9 pots are melted on each of the five days, making a total of 45. 
In the case of a match factory where a reduction has been made of total hours 
worked from 47 to 40, the production on piecework is said to be practically the 
same. The wages of time workers were adjusted by agreement with the trade- 
union concerned. In an envelope factory, production has increased by 5 per cent. 
In a boot factory where a majority of the workers are pieceworkers, they earn as 
much in a 46-hour week at the same rates as tang & did formerly in a 54-hour week 
of 54days. Ina furniture factory in which the hours were formerly 54 and were 
reduced on the introduction of the 5-day week to 47% and later to 45, the output 
issaid to be the same as when 54 hours were worked. In acycle works a definite 
increase in production, amounting to 19 per cent in both plating and enameling 
departments, is reported. In the enameling department under the old system 
4 stoves were produced each day, and 1 on Saturdays, making 21, while now 
5 stoves per day, or 25 weekly, are produced. The management attributes this 
result entirely to rearrangement of hours and not to improved methods of pro- 
duction. 


On the other hand, a fall in production has been noticed in a few 
cases, particularly in the nut and bolt trade, where the work is mainly 
automatic. Rather strong evidence that the system does not 
generally reduce output is found in the fact, noted in the report for 
1931, that firms having once adopted this system rarely revert to 
Saturday working “except in a few cases, where the nature of the work 
issuch that it is inconvenient to have the factory closed on Saturdays.” 






















Advantages of the System 





THERE is a very general feeling that the system is advantageous to 
both employers and employed. 


From the employers’ standpoint the advantages claimed are (1) reduction in 
overhead charges, especially in connection with steam plants of all descriptions, 
traveling ovens, furnaces, metal pots, acid baths, etc., resulting in lower cost of 
production; (2) complete cessation of production work on Saturdays, allowing 
time for maintenance work and repairs, cleaning of plant, etc., to be carried out 
by the maintenance staff during their normal hours, and obviating the necessity 
for overtime work; (3) delivery of orders speeded up by a total of half a day over 
the week; (4) absenteeism reduced and timekeeping on the whole improved. 

From the workers’ point of view the advantages seem to center around the long 
week end, which affords opportunity for recreation and sport. This has a very 
special application in those areas where the workers reside at a long distance from 
their work places (as is so frequent in and around London) and an undue pro- 
portion of their time may be spent in traveling. Fares may also be saved on 
one day in the week; it is also a boon to workers with home duties. 

Improvement in health is noted as a result of the long week end, and in the 
case of stereotypers, health reasons, particularly having regard to the use of 
_ in the industry, appear to have been the determining factors in making the 
change. 
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Wages in the Mining Industry in Greece in 1930 


heme annual report of the Bureau of Mines! of Greece for the 
year 1930 gives the total number of man-days worked in tho 
mines and quarries and the total amount of wages, from whic: the 
following average daily earnings have been computed: 


Cents 
RELIST SC OTE TIS CHIEN a Pd 74. 1 
ORR LT NENT IN EPCS BOLE foo 58. § 
EEE AP LEAN LE LENE EL RIT 77. 2 
tt ttetiartind-o-ncickin ited dicipiners pera beilleaiionmewon acid 73. 0 

hip hl ETE AE 0) AE NEES: LOE NATE F 72.9 





General Survey of Wages in Japan, 1931? 


ie CONSIDERING labor conditions in Japan it must be remem- 
bered that the relation between employer and employee is still 
partly feudal and paternalistic. 

Bonuses are paid in most industries, especially in smaller establish- 
ments. Establishments such as textile mills and others, employing 
a large proportion of female labor, frequently provide quarters and 
board for woman workers in addition to stipulated wage rates. 

Although labor unions in Japan have no legal status, their organiza- 
tion and growth have been steady, and wage scales in certain industries 
are the result of collective bargaining. 

Table 1 gives the average daily basic wage in various industries, 
compiled from data from 800 establishments in 13 centers in Japan 
as reported in the fall of 1931. 





1 Greece. Ministére del’Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Mines. Inspection des Mines, 
Statistique de l'industrie miniére de la Gréce pendant l’année 1930. 

2 This report was prepared, in the late fall of 1931, by Arthur Garrels, American consul general, Tokyo; 
Henry B. Hitchcock, consul, Nagasaki; H. Merrel Benninghoff, vice consul, Nagoya; and Haywari «. 
Hill, vice consul, Taihoku, Taiwan (Formosa). 
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fasts 1.—AVERAGE BASIC WAGE IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN JAPAN IN 1931 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen=50 cents] 

















Av basic wage 
ne 7 wey 8 Length of— 
Industry and occupation 
Working-| Daily 
Men Women day para 
Textile industry: 
Silk mills— Hrs. min.|Firs. min. 
Ei cid tak Ae nlbnbeaierpepnnh nanos sihdadasaeee $0. 38 10 22 
ES oo inne ind cam concinadbiniuaudandlocithe gap ee aedlaa ated tel 39 10 22 53 
ES Ee Oe ee See eee SE Ne a ea See ee Pome 41 (2) (2) 
i en eR cai $0. 72 .38 (2) (2) 
Cotton mills— 
Bini nod inmatidnamenmempaeiinns woupipeiieneene da mlias mania .44 (2) (2) 
DES ob codecotsecorposnscetobucrwutaianboniieleell . 39 (?) (2) 
Iron industry: 
I i  clintnsndpricitiendimne sity eapme@nindaaicmiadaa = | (aa (2) (2) 
WR habbit odds iincbisiocvndes sdbihcvetcunudgel e ) Cree (2) (2) 
Ceramics industry: 
Py aa Sa 2 aS A Sap BEES AS a Sa Bee 9 46 58 
Tile MGM: C1 «5. 2-23 once noes nde nog ecenboeenen (PO Bebb uce4<s (2) (5) 
Paper and printing industry: 
Jane MOTE So iho hi ccvcccedcckcbucwudsseesewed ~ | ts ae 10 24 55 
PR it itinnepsstpaadacusebospapcbespaiincenoreenl a (*) (2) 
I «oo 0 cbkce re tadtndecneskensonnlis cane 4 , 3S eee (2) *) 
en EE ee ae ee c) 9 20 52 
CR cdc ciidhnmpcedeecanpihanewtinnsed dtiameal PE tiead nekea (2) (2) 
Chemical industry: 
ES ER a eee Pe INU HI GRD Be taeethdievinina 9 54 56 
Match works-.---- -- Se EAE A SR Ak PEN YR ES Se . 62 . 29 (?) (?) 
ES Ee wkndo hdnnndh4dbbbesenndhocuvediabhtwanesicia SOON Eohandie coals (2) (2) 
Mining industry: 
RS oo el el dc Siegen . 74 87 9 16 55 
es LSS Coa cukbsupaiellstannonsencigenaknnn . 83 . 65 10 18 = | 
PNG 6 niin ead cb gud dnddnnchebedadsbsbnsbsidesd .78 . 35 10 20 1 3 
Othe... ...-. OM CEE EET ee PS SC. POM . 55 <<a 10 0 55 
Re a en Fe aan Dae SRT 9 28 48 














! Does not include sums received as bonuses or retirement benefits, payments in kind, or housing accom- 
modations. 
2 No data, 


Approximate basic wages in logging and lumbering in Japan in the 
fall of 1931 are shown below. The rates shown do not include family 
allowances nor housing quarters furnished; no bonuses are paid in 
this industry. 


Logging: Perday* | Lumbering: Per day * 
SS. nh bwhkewenths 4 $10. 00 Baweettis . aso secs sin $0. 90 
Haulers (with horse) ---- 2. 00 StackOlG........<.-..... . 80 





Nagasaki District 


_ Betow are shown the current basic wages per day in shipbuilding 
in the Nagasaki district, as reported in the fall of 1931: 


Per day Per day 
Ne i ice mn brieine Si, 2S 5. Ne nitdie won innse $1. 34 
Boilesmakers................. 1. 29 | Patternmakers-----_--.------ 1. 29 
Carpenters, ship__...--.------ 1. 40 | Pipe fitters and plumbers- - - - - - 1. 19 
Co@erabes s.U ois. le 1..SD 0 we. bata wks 25 1. 19 
Coppersmiths__........------ 1. 19 | Sheet-metal workers- ~-------- 1. 19 
EET eee 1.19 | Ship fitters..............----- 1. 40 
| a Re Rt a 1.19 | Welders, acetylene___...------ 1. 24 
Se oe oo Se. 1. 24 | Welders, electric.........----- 1. 24 
Machiniste...._.._.._...--.--- 1. 40 





’ Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen=50 cents. 
‘ Per 12,000 board feet. 
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Nagoya District 


In tHE Nagoya district the basic wages of potters, as reported jp 
the fall of 1931, ranged from 55% cents to $1.41% for a 10-hour day 
the ordinary wage being 91 cents. For the same length of day the 
basic wage of painters in the pottery industry was from 59% cents 
to $1.76, the usual wage being $1.16. 

Basic wages in the textile industry in this district are presented jn 
Table 2. Workers in this industry receive for overtime 12 per cent 
of their daily wage for each hour of overtime, except between 11 p. m, 
and 5 a. m., when the rate is 18 per cent of the daily wage per hour. 
Every six months a bonus is paid, ranging for beginners from $1.50 
to $3 and for more experienced workers of long standing from $35 to 
$40; each firm has its own scale of bonuses. Most of the spinning 
companies provide free living quarters for their unmarried female 
operatives; a nominal amount is charged for food and is deducted 
monthly from the wages. Male married operatives receive, as a rule, 
50 cents a month for each child under 12 years and for each dependent 
over 60 years. Houses are rented to sae at minimum rates, and 
they have the privilege of buying food and other necessaries at the 
company stores at low prices. About 4 per cent is deducted from 
the daily wage to cover medical care and health insurance, the type 
of care and form of insurance varying from company to company. 
About 7% cents per month is deducted as a club fee to cover recre- 
ation activities. 
TABLE 2.—BASIC DAILY WAGES IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN THE NAGOYA DIS. 

TRICT OF JAPAN, 1931 
[Conversions into United States currency on basis of yen=50 cents] 




















Basic daily rate 
Occupation ———e 

Ordinary Highest Lowest 

" Cents Cents Cents 
RENN AE, TRIB. di cc des sbcntutestddecibaséadcs.s ll 26. 5 48.0 12.5 
I a a a wee enna dae 10 36. 5 86. 0 21.0 
cc cnecbaiowneuia 10 43. 0 71.0 30.0 
es I in San dhtnonwedgeawoumonenin 10 36. 0 65.0 22.0 
Spinners, cotton, machine, female--..-.....-.-.-..------ 10 45. 5 63. 5 35.0 
Spinners, woolen, machine, female. -.._........__-.----- 10 47.0 71.0 30.5 
I Ay I no ent etiicw ae eno ccwnts 10 22.5 30. 0 15.0 
Weavers, cotton, hand, female--..-..............-------- 10 22.5 30.0 15.0 
Te i, I, Benne 8 one cn cnccectcccund 9 34.0 40. 5 25.0 
I a et Ls co ci cial aie aie 10 64.0 95.0 29.5 
pT ee epee OTT Be >: 10 21.5 52.5 17.5 











Taiwan (Formosa) 


TABLE 3 gives the latest available data on wages in the various 
industries in Taiwan. The figures for manufacturing industries are 
average figures for the first half of 1930 in Taihoku, Keelung, Shin- 
ohiku, Taichu, Tainan, Kagi, Takao, Taito, Karenko, and Makao; 
those for mining are averages for the whole of Taiwan for 1929; those 
for forestry are averages for the Provinces and prefectures for the 
latter half of 1929; and those for agriculture are taken from various 
official records of 1929, and, where available, from records for the 
first half of 1930. It is stated that few; if any, changes in wage rates 
have been made since the periods given; the few cases in which such 
changes have been made have resulted in revision downward. 
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qTaBLE 3. - AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 











Average daily wage 


















Industry and occupation Japanese workers | Formosan workers Panay ok 
Males | Females! Males | Females 
Manufacturing 
Textile industry: 
ii Rta. shige bctniudccneedeatedweetn= en $0. 80 |....-..--- $0. 50 $0. 30 110 
I MN ins a ohn bot bnnenassi444hq-dda-<eabusiedusesbbsadoantene . 20 211 
rs cine en cithn maaan ebostsouibhi ams: delineated e a 211 
ESS FS a Se See eee ees SEL ee! See eS eee . 30 211 
ae ce nchbcahoscorhasenteppect=<asein 1.15 ; = rae R AY: . 
ts otpcas dsadgaatiehdebbeocunwaddhd nist oeawatebitads wack , pee te 1 
Chemical indust 
Firecracker hit TERA TES hs es = BERET .37 . 20 10 
Fireworks factories _-_-_.........-.-.-----.-....-- 1. 25 |- .37 . 20 10 
Food industry: 
asd ncepencaccesecaycanennapascses ej =e re § eee A (3) 
Pineapple canneries_-__..._.._.....---- pieces 81 e . > ae 410 
a Ck sch seubetcgahe neh eennatein died pideann Oe fou doeeaes 510 
ESAT Se a ea Fe eee seers ss SSM eee SCERE Uy! PLS Se 12 510 
i alias Mensa: diated wpeinen pochionete'= tary rd nue asteinct ghia onctehes clare 6. 25 510 
Mining, etc 
ECR Se? SES ESL cS Toe eee s mew eee ee Fe ae Ue SE Baadedsss a 8 
Timnberiies EE ee ES Le PS RE FT 8) ci RS é s 
diiwigiatthet sada dpedsdinn ete «shah eee stn. ie owes tee . 36 . 22 10 
Metallurgical NES Ee See eee eS MS FT ere eed Mere .47 22 10 
Dh ihnhtn bitke dine eb eho - emus dnintvenitaie i + << Saeaee 10 
WI i eal So ad cae aul weld 4 1 Teas. 10 
Auriferous copper mines 7" jie . 
ie ae SF EE eR gam eee se gee e ? Aeep eS 8 
ith rich i dan Vora tein tak Bh css che dh cine enigbaa de 1,39 $0. 36 1,19 . 59 10 
Metallurgical workers................__-..-.---- Sime a. sé ceku RTD PRE 10 
SE Sh SR, Sa Pega See es 1.78 Pon ap > EE eT te 10 
Miscellaneous workers... .......----------------- 1. 01 . 36 . 84 . 25 10 
Rn TE AE St 0 So lle Se | net eRe Feber oe. (7) 
.. | SES SES "Ss oe eer ie ee yaw: pe RADI ESS SO s - rater oo (*) 
EES, 9 SG Bo ESS Eee, Sree me; Eee ae . 29 ale (7) 
| ENE AS FEE, Se oe eS . . 60 3 (7) 
Miscellaneous workers............-.------------- i | en . J] eee (7) 
| SIR EE Sa ia et Sy Opec SR 10 
OES RES et ye Ey Rn PH 4 a ee ~ 9 BO rere s 8 
TE ins, oak int ince bch anainic ancibic cel nea aers = > eres A ER s 
Miscellaneous workers.._...........-.----------- 1.12 . 38 . 38 . 26 10 
Forestry 
Logging industry: 8 
1. 00 8. 55 
Cutting. -......-.------------------------------- { +189 \ ~a------- { v.49 Bacet (19) 
nena ern eennsenee nsw en nennen nen nee een =--- { + 1.89 EES * 1.49 See (°) 
1.10 . 60 
Ptawetnwncnacccececensnnneecnwnenennnnn= Ss 7 4: ee # 1.20 P—----4 09 
. 55 
| EE Te CERES SNNENET igo 4 Gs ee 
Lumbering industry: P 
1, 25 8.55 
Sawyers, hand_.............-.--.---------------- { 91.99 \ a-------- { 1.10 \ w-------- (°) 
iio. ok ncieninnndcnccctaccons =f tae . = } ns (10) 
Agriculture 8 65 8 35 8.20 
Fiske BeRMe ........-.----2--raven-aenene-o--------- { 9.72 \ - 40 { 9 | 47 9. 40 10 
8,35 8.27 
a 65 .40 { te a 10 































1 10 per cent extra for overtime. 
: , Including 1 hour for rest. 
§ Hours vary; extra pay for overtime. 


1 10 hours, if 2 shifts; 8 hours, if 3 shifts. 
§ Minimum. 
* Maximum 


4 1 Avereee hours vary according to locality and season. 
6 Tmework: for piecework, 0.9 cent to 1.2 cents per kin (1.3227 pounds) of tea. 


10 Hours vary according to locality; in government enterprises, 10 hours, including 1 hour for rest. 
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Jitsugetsutan hydroelectric project.—Bids were let for resumptioy 
of work on the Jitsugetsutan hydroelectric project and operation 
were expected to commence late in October, 1931. 

The renewal of this enterprise, after a lapse in activity of nearly |9 
a is expected quickly to wipe out all unemployment in the 
island. 

Unemployment has not been a serious problem in Taiwan. |) 
September, 1930, there were approximately 5,000 unemployed, dis. 
tributed as follows: Clerk fo salaried classes, 1,000; unskilled 
laborers, 2,000; and skilled laborers, 2,000. By September, 193] 
these figures had increased about 20 per cent. 

Every effort is to be made by employers to continue wages in gen. 
eral throughout Taiwan at their present low level; but the current 
opinion is that when circumstances bring about the absence of 4 
conditions of unemployment, labor will be in a position to demand 
higher scale of pay, and that the demands when made will probably be 
successful. 

Unskilled labor is not to be imported into Taiwan. The possi- 
bility of the need for imported labor with which to continue work on 
the project was seriously discussed before the development of the 
existing unsettled relations between Japan and China. At that time 
the question resolved itself into two definite angles: Chinese labor 
ae be imported at lower wages than the prevailing scale in Taiwan; 
this would further the economic completion of the project, but would 
react adversely on the interests of the general public of Taiwan; or 
labor could be imported from Japan, necessarily at a wage scale higher 
than local standards; this might unbalance conditions from another 
angle. The conclusion which has now been reached is that no un- 
skilled labor is to be imported, all labor requirements will be filled 
as completely as possible from the local mart, and only certain 
skilled labor, locally unobtainable, will be imported, and that will 
come from Japan. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Summary for July, 1932 


MPLOYMENT decreased 3 per cent in July, 1932, as compared 
with June, 1932, and earnings decreased 6.1 per cent. 
These figures are based on the pay rolls ending nearest the 15th of 
the month, | 
The industrial groups surveyed, the number of establishments re- 
porting in each group, the number of employees covered, and the 
earnings for one week, for both June and July, 1932, together with 
the per cents of change in July are shown in the following summary: 


SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, JUNE AND JULY, 1932 




















Estab- Employment Per Earnings in 1 week a 
Industrial group lish- cent of cent of 
ments | June, 1932| July, 1932| “@28€| June, 1932 | July, 1932 | Change 
Manufacturing... _..-...---- 17,873 | 2,573,793 | 2,474,141 | | —4.0 $46, 593, 204 ($42,855,560 | 1 —7.9 
Coal mining--.-..........----- 1, 269 220, 909 204, —17.3 | 3,285,298 | 2,979,105 —9.3 
jj‘ —_ Ses 160 72, 455 60,818 | —16.1 1, 488, 103 1, 372, 668 —7.8 
pe eee 1, 109 148, 454 143, 915 —3.1 1, 797, 195 1, 606, 437 —10.6 
Metalliferous mining. --.___- 239 20, 391 18,707 | —8.3 395, 016 332,499 | —15.8 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
Ge SS Th, Se 593 * 21, 010 20, 995 —.1 340, 427 329, 766 —3.1 
Crude petroleum producing. 240 ‘ 21,331 | +2.1 656, 850 654, 396 —.4 
Publie utilities___............-- 11, 980 636, 221 629,406 | —1.1 | 18,364,864 | 17, 767, 296 —3.3 
Telephone and telegraph.-..} 8, 042 282, 579 279, 694 —1.0] 7,814,155 | 7, 580, 549 —3.0 
Power and light.........._- 3, 446 222, 428 219, 930 -—1,1 6, 746,623 | 6, 595, 460 —2.2 
Electric railroad and motor 
bus operation and main- 
A AE a Se a aes F 492 131, 214 129, 782 —1.1 3, 804,086 | 3, 591, 287 —5.6 
WoO... dak eid nwetwsidecsocs 15, 985 401, 063 380,699 | —5.1 | 8,810,285 | 8, 270,769 —6.1 
Wie oc tccwwncimena 2, 604 67, 873 67, 449 —.6 1, 878, 444 1, 834, 775 —2.3 
po ES ae 13, 381 333, 190 313, 250 —6.0] 6,931,843 | 6, 435, 994 —7.2 
sg aaa peering | "a | ‘wrt | ‘axes | 4act|'“tmae|' “ert | ke 
anning an  aeSe ‘ " - 
leanae Se EE TEES 983 61, 153 60, 601 —.9| 1,011,334 976, 930 —3.4 
Dyeing and cleaning___._._--- 375 12, 728 12,325; —3.2 251, 547 229, 233 —8.9 
Building construction. ___..--. 10, 521 83, 812 87,289 | +4.1 | 2,984,786 | 2, 256, 432 +8. 2 
STE Se ee 63, 417 | 4,228,543 | 4,100,425 | —3.0 | 84,256,025 | 79, 141, 481 —6.1 


























1 Weighted per cent of change for the combined 89 manufacturing industries, repeated from Table 1, 
manufacturing industries; the remaining per cents of change, including total, are unweighted. 
? The amount of pay roll given represents cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and 


tips can not be computed. 


Data are not yet available concerning railroad employment for 
July, 1932. (See section ‘‘Class I steam railroads” for latest figures 
reported.) 

Per capita weekly earnings in July, 1932, for each of the 16 indus- 
trial groups included in the bureau’s monthly trend-of-employment 
survey, together with the per cents of change in July, 1932, as com- 
pared with June, 1932, and July, 1931, are given in the table following. 
These per capita weekly earnings must not be confused with full-time 
weekly rates of wages; they are per capita weekly ——e computed 
by dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total 


number of employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN JULY, 1932, IN 16 INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AND 
COMPARISON WITH JUNE, 1932, AND JULY, 1931 ' 








————— 
— 


Per capita | Per cent of change July 
weekly 1932, compared with—' 
Industrial group earnings 





————, 


June, 1932 | July, 193; 





——_ 


a 
—22.0 
~6.] 
—37.0 
—22.0 


—27.] 


-11) 


Manufacturing 
Coal mining: 
Anthracite 


Lisist | 
~ 
° 


-— FP PPE NSP 
LI AHO BROWDWO 


Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude petroleum producing 
Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph 

Power and light 
* ee and motor-bus operation and maintenance.____ 

rade: 

Wholesale —12.0 

Retail ~14.5 
Hotels (cash payments only) ! ‘ 7 , —13.7 
Canning and preserving , —10.3 
Laundries —13.2 
Dyeing and cleaning ' —16,7 
Building construction (2 


—6.6 
~§ 1 
~ii 











4 ~16,8 








1 The additional value of board, room, and tips can not be computed. 
2 Data not available. 
3 Does not include building construction. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries in July, 1932 


Comparison of Employment and Earnings.in July, 1932, with June, 1932, and 
July, 1931 


Fa wid ioae ne in manufacturing industries decreased 4 per cent 
in July, 1932, as compared with June, 1932, and earnings decreased 
7.9 per cent over the month interval. Comparing July, 1932, with 
July, 1931, decreases of 23 per cent in employment and 40 per cent 
in earnings are shown over the 12-month period. 

The per cents of change in employment and earnings in July, 1932, 
as compared with June, 1932, are based on returns made by 17,873 
establishments in 89 of the principal manufacturing industries in the 
United States, having in July 2,474,141 employees whose earnings 
in one week were $42,855,560. 

The index of employment in July, 1932, was 55.2 as compared 
with 57.5 in June, 1932, 59.7 in May, 1932, and 71.7 in July, 1931; 
the pay-roll index in July, 1932, was 36.2 as compared with 39.3 in 
June, 1932, 42.5 in May, 1932, and 60.3 in July, 1931. The 12-month 
average for 1926 equals 100. 

In Table 1, which follows, are shown the number of identical 
establishments reporting in both June and July, 1932, in the 89 manu- 
facturing industries, together with the total number of employees on 
the pay rolls of these establishments during the pay period ending 
nearest July 15, and the amount of their weekly earnings in July, the 
per cents of change over the month and year intervals, and the 
index numbers of employment and ings in July, 1932. 

The monthly per cents of change for aaa of the 89 separate indus- 
tries are computed by direct comeeranes of the total number of 
employees and of the amount of weekly earnings reported in identical 








~16.7 
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establishments for the two months considered. The per cents of 
change over the month interval in the several groups and in the total 
of the 89 manufacturing industries are computed from the index 
numbers of these groups, which are obtained by weighting the index 
numbers of the several industries in the groups by the number of 


employees or wages paid in the industries. The per cents of change 
over the year interval in the separate industries, in the groups, and 
in the totals are computed from the index numbers of employment 


and earnings. 





TaBLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, AND JULY, 1931 

































Employment Earnings Tieden mame. 
i ane 
ments Per cent of Per cent of : pe 
report- change change 
Industry ae Number Amount of 
June | 22 bay Jul pay roll Jul 
any |roll, July,| June | 5934? | (1 week), | June | 493)’ | gm. | Pay- 
1932 to * | July, 1932} to 4 
1088 July, | yay July, | suly, | Inent | totals 
é ’ ’ n 
1932 1932 1932 1932 
Food and kindred products_| 3,013 | 226,599 | —1.9 |—10.1 |§4,935,156 | —4.4 |—22.6 | 79.4 66.8 
Slaughtering and meat 
Se Eine wip dithainaie 227 81, 257 | —1.2 | —4.4 | 1,727,526 | —5.0 |—21.9 | 85.2 69. 9 
Confectionery ..........--- 326 24, 885 |—10.0 |—15. 2 345, 507 |—-15.5 |—27.8 | 58.7 43, 2 
OS ea 381 13, 660 | —1.6 |—11.7 374, 681 | —2.7 |—23.9 | 83.4 69.0 
(a 427 15,817 | +0.6] —8.1 344,717 | +0.8|—20.6 | 83.2 68. 8 
a incnbonccende 935 62, 518 | —1.0 |—11.8 | 1,414,772 | —3.6|}—22.5 | 81.6 68.8 
Sugar refining, cane-_---_---- 15 8,052 | +1.5 |—10.0 214, 579 | +4.1|}—20.0] 75.8 69.4 
NS Ee 46 2,966 | +2.6 | +2.5 69, 167 | —7.2 |—20.4 | 40.8 33.1 
EN  Dcdcaedpccsene 341 11,151 | —2.8 |—18.2 303, 108 | —6.4 |—26.9 | 79.8 70. 0 
ESS Sa 315 6, 293 | +1.2 |—10.0 141, 099 | —2.0 |—18.0 | 104.7 87.2 
Textiles and their products-| 3,069 | 473,412 | —5.6 |—27.7 | 5,479,685 | —8.8 |—50.2 | 55.3) 32.1 
Cotton goods............-- 684 | 168,757 | —3.3 |—27.2 | 1,578,805 | —6.5 |—50.0/ 55.5 32.9 
Hosiery and knit goods....| 452 | 86,734 | —9.6/—15.5| 973,434 |—17.7 |—37.3 | 67.5| 404 
ESS ee 255 30, 187 | +0.6 |—34.9 374,175 | +3.3 |—53.6 | 41.4 25. 8 
Woolen and worsted goods.| 260 44, 784 |+15. 5 |—32.9 670, 975 |+18.0 |—51.1 | 56.9 38. 4 
Carpets and rugs--.--..-.- 32 9,062 |—14.5 |—41.0| 131,327 |-11.2 |-61.4 | 444] 23.3 
Dyeing and finishing tex- 

Tie tekboscdcanpoes 149 27,524 |—10.4 |—22.5 412,003 |—23.7 |—48.7 | 64.1 37.8 
Clothing, men’s. .........- 357 48, 224 | +0.9 |—26.1 464 | +0.4|—58.1 | 56.4 26. 0 
Shirts and collars_.....-.-. 105 12,183 | —6. 7 |—28.2 121, 256 |—10.5 |—48.7 | 61.3 30. 5 
Clothing, women’s-_---.-.-.-- 385 17, 289 |—30. 0 |—38. 7 273, 614 |—30.0 |—55.2 | 45.4 25. 6 
BE cacchnccecese 136 6, 258 |—15. 5 |—30.6 93, 629 |—19.0 |—44.6 | 47.1 28. 5 
Corsets and allied garments. 32 5,165 | —8.2| —8.5 323 |—11.7 |—25.6 | 90.9 63. 2 
Cotton small wares_.--.--..- 112 8, 230 | —3. 2 |—23.4 113,117 | —6.6 |—43.8 | 69.3 44.8 
 « , a 38 4,839 | +5.4 |—29.2 453 |+17.5 |\—46.0 | 59.4 32. 6 
Men’s furnishings. - - -- ote 72 4,176 |—18.0 |—32. 2 45,110 |—20.4 |—53.4 | 46.6 28. 4 

Iron and steel and their 

products, not including 
machinery -...............- 1,383 | 284,549 | —6.0 |—25.9 | 3,721,805 |—14.1 |—54.1 | 51.6 23. 
Iron and steel. ._-.......-- 212 | 169,618 | —5.7 |—25.8 | 1,953,993 |—15.4 |—59.2 | 51.7 19, 
Cast-iron pipe._........--- 38 5, +2.3 |—44.7 76, 790 | —2.3 |—64.8 | 32.1 17. 

Structural and ornamental 

DEL Dueiss cap cccons<e 180 15, 734 | —5.3 |—37.1 266,626 | —7.5 |—59.0 | 45.2 25. 
SE 107 19, 581 | —9.1 |—26.1 234,925 |\—19.8 |—51.2| 47.6 21. 
Steam fittings and steam 

and hot-water heating 

apparatus __............. lll 15,410 | —3.5 |—38.9 261, 258 | —9.6 |—51.9| 32.5 18.5 
i cncachacanwese 160 12,959 |—12.0 |—25. 7 205, 792 |—13.6 |\—44.9 | 40.7 21.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and 

es ASS 64 8,037 | —2.4 |—19.7 111,351 |—11.2 |—45.9 | 62.6 31.7 

ver and plated cutlery) 

and edge tools. .........- 127 8,625 | —9.8 |—-14.7 152, 990 |—12.9 |—-32.3 | 62.2 40. 
Forgings, iron and steel___- 61 5,370 | —5.9 |—14.0 89,484 | —2.8 |—35.9 | 54.8 30. 
Plumbers’ supplies ---.--.-- 63 4,438 | —3.5 |—20.5 60, 454 |—17.1 |—51.3 | 61.4 30. 
Tin cans and other tinware- 58 8, 570 | —2.1 |—13.4 160, 967 | —7.1 |—24.6 | 75.1 43. 
Tools (not including edge 

tools, machine tools, files, 

i “ss | SPS 132 5,349 | —9.3 |—31.3 71, 926 |—22.5 |—-52.5 | 59.2 29. 
Wirework 8 ETRE 70 4,951 | —6.8 |—10.7 75, 249 |-18.9 |—38.8 1 87.31 53. 


136143°—32——15 
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TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING TAB) 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, AND JULY, 1931—Continued 
Employment Earnings Index num. 
Estab- bers, July, 
lish- 1932 (aver: age 
ments Per cent of Per cent of 1926 = 100) 
report- change change 
Industry ing 10 | Number Amount of ———___ 
Fane | ob Pay July, | Pay roll Jul 
roll, July,| June y (1 week), | June ay, 
and 1931, 1931, | Em- | Pay. 
1932 to July, 1932] to > | Pay 
1080 July, July July July mea, | rol 
’ r » | Ment | tot: 
1932 | “jo30 1932 | “\939 | totals 
Lumber and allied products | 1,557 | 111,125 | —3.7 |—30.3 |g1,351, 332 | —8.6 |—53.9| 36.4) 191 Bul 
Lumber, sawmills. _______- 605 54,792 | —3.1|—29.6]} 629,480 | —8.1/—54.0] 34.7| 17 
Lumber, millwork__..._... 450] 16,431 | —4.7|—34.5 | 247,401 | —6.9|—53.4] 34.8 | - 99, 
a | ee ee 483 38, 883 | —5. 3 |—30. 4 459, 873 |—13.1|—56.0] 40.7| 19.9 
Turpentine and rosin___--_- 19 1,019 | +1.6 |—20.5 14, 578 | +7.5 |—32.9] 44.7) 29 
} 
Leather and its manufac- | 
i kccetitieraddecebinieds 498 | 121,490 | +1.6 |—15.3 | 1,820,571 | +3.0 |—36.3]| 70.8 | 7] 
I ae ee eee 165 22,078 | —0. 5 |—20.3 392, 789 | —1.4 |—38.1 ] 63.1) 45.9 Ma 
Boots and shoes-_---..--..-- 333 99, 412 | +1.9 |—14. 2 | 1, 427, 782 | +4.4|—35.8] 72.7) 443 tr 
n 
Paper and printing___....__- 1,910 | 211,450 | —1.9 |—12.4 | 5,249,917 | —5.2 |—26.0| 78.4 64,2 
Paper and pulp__....-.---- 401 74, 673 | —1.4 |—11.0 | 1, 266,611 | —7.9 |—32.6] 72.2 45.9 
ie | ST a eee 312 19,105 | —3.8 |—17.0 322,999 | —8.6|—31.3 | 66.5) 528 
Printing, book and job__-- 750 51, 630 | —1.6 |—16.1 | 1,373, 279 | —4.6 |—29.7] 73.9) 59.9 
Printing, newspapers and 
RS SS 447 66,042 | —1.7 | —8.1 | 2, 287,028 | —3.7 |—18.8 96. 0 85.1 
Chemicals and allied prod- 
eee 1,007 | 127,327 | —1.9 |—18.1 | 2,939,837 | —6.5 |— 68.0 56.5 
2 EERE I 114 19, 787 | —1.8 |—13.8 " —4.8 |—28.2] 82.1 58.6 
ae Res See 203 4, 268 | —6.4 |—26.4 62, 380 | —4.4 |—41.0| 30.4 24.0) 
Petroleum refining. ......-- 114 47,152 | —0.9 |—13.0 | 1,324,874 | —4.4 |—23.0] 64.1 6.8 
anes oil, cake, and 
OS SRE ne i OE 51 1,575 |+18.2 | +8.1 19, 295 | +7.2] —1.7] 28.1 28.3 
Dru gists’ preparations-_-_- 39 6, 844 | —6.3 |—17.0 136, 880 | —9.1 |—26.1 | 66.1 64.2 
Explosives..............-.- 21 2,550 | —6.5 |—32. 2 48, 257 | —5.9 |—47.0] 66.6 42.8 
Paints and varnishes- ----- 352 14, 887 | —4.6 |—14.8 313, 188 |—14.1 |—32.2] 68.9 53.0 
ERR SR OEE F 22 18, 035 | —0.5 |—40.6 281,694 | —9.0 |—54.6 | 92.9 71.2 
EE a ee 91 12, 229 | —2.7 | —7.4 —8.7 |—14.8] 93.1 82.6 
a= clay, and glass prod- 
balsa? aun Sindee alee tieetial 1, 309 81,650 | —3.9 |—34.7 | 1,303,374 | —8.1|—52.0| 41.8 24.8 
"Cesiant SRE ORO POs 123 13, 768 | —2. 2 |—37.1 245, 068 | —9.3 |—57.2| 40.6 24. 1 
Brick, tile, and terracotta.| 657 19,098 | —1.4 |—42.2 230,965 | —5.1|—62.1] 29.4 13, 1 
Pottery TE Wea SS: ee 121 11, 755 |—16.9 |—32.6 155, 223 |—23.0 |—50.3 | 48.3 24,3 
ERS a 188 31,604 | —5.7 |—21.1 553, 515 |—14.4 |—38.7 | 54.5 37.6 
Marble, granite, slate, and 
other stone products Ee" 220 5, 425 |+12.7 |—42.5 118, 603 |4+-18.8 |—55.3 | 47.5 32.3 
Nonferrous metals and 
their products__-__--....___- 619 69, 654 | —8.9 |—27.3 | 1, 127,109 |—13.1 |—44.0| 48.9 29.9 
Stamped and enameled 
WHR si ce tedthicedenpe te 92 12, 183 | —8.3 |}—19.9 185, 454 |—16.6 |—39.2 | 56.7 33.8 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
0 REI BR it 199 25,925 | —4.1 |—24.9 416,041 | —6.8 |—45.2 | 49.8 28.6 
Aluminum manufactures - 26 4,608 | —4.8 |—41.5 60, 825 | —8.9 |—-64.0 | 44.4 21.8 
Clocks, time-recording de- 

vices, and clock move- 

PR ares Se 22 3,046 |—28.0 |—47.3 40, 680 |—27.4 |—59.4 | 30.6 19.0 
Gas and electric fixtures, 

lamps, lanterns, and re- 

a ee ae 52 3,416 |—29.5 |—45.1 70, 780 |—32.4 |—55.3 | 48.3 4.2 
Plated Wel0s. 65sec scdiicx- 51 6,242 |—12.1 |—24.4 112,117 |—12.5 |—37.9 | 53.3 31.8 
Smelting and refining— _ 

copper, lead, and zinc__-- 26 7,645 | —4.1 |—16.3 126, 474 | —8.3 |—29.0 | 58.0 36. 7 
SOWONG LE ied dactdebscccc. 151 6, 589 |—13.4 |—36.5 114, 738 |—14.7 |—42.2 | 31.0 19.6 

Tobacco manufactures -___- 251 54,694 | —1.1 |—13.5 719,934 | —1.6|—23.5| 70.3) 54.6 
Chewing and smoking 

tobacco and snuff____..-- 36 9,962 | —1.9 | +8.7 132, 331 | —4.7| —9.0| 87.7 69 9 

Cigars and cigarettes - - - --- 215 44, 732 | —0.9 |—16.3 587,603 | —0.9 |—25.4 | 68.1 2 

Transportation equipment_| 414 | 274,455 | —3.7 |—15.9 | 5, 898 | —7.2/—20.2| 56.8, 414 
Automobiles__............- 244 | 233,006 | —2.9 |—14.0 4, 949, 517 | —7.6 |—18.3 | 59.2 12. 3 
Cle ETT SETTLE, 34 6,055 | —8.2 |—34.2 185, 221 |—10.5 |—35.5 | 180.5 | 181.3 
Cars, electric and steam 

I i oneccchancennce 33| 4,576 | +3.5|-25.7| 77,105 | +0.7/-30.5| 19.7) 11.4 
Locomotives........-..-.-- 11 2,506 | —7.7 |—42.4 54, 533 |—15.3 |—53.6| 16.6] 12.1 
Shipbuilding. .........-..- 92 28, 312 | —9. 2 |—19.6 689, 522 | —3.8 |—-24.2| 76.2 ‘3! 
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TasLE 1.—-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
; ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, AND JULY, 1931—Continued 








—— 


| 


| Estab- 
| lish- 
ments 
| Teport- 
| ing in 
both 
June 
and 
July, 
1932 


Number 
on pay 
roll, July, 
1932 


Employment 





Per cent of 
change 


July, 
1931, 
to 


July, 
1932 


June 
to 
July, 
1932 


Amount of 
pay roll 
(1 week), 
July, 1932 


Earnings 


Per cent of 
change 


Index num- 
bers, July, 
1932 (average 
1926= 100) 





July, 
roe | seal, 
nd to 

July, 


1932 July, 


1932 


Em- | Pay- 
ploy- | roll 
ment | totals 





_ 


Rubber products 


144 





Rubber tires and inner | 


tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes. - - 
Rubber goods, other than 
boots, shoes, tires, and 
inner tubes 


Machinery, not including 
transportation equip- 
ment 

Agricultural implements--- 

Electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies---- 

Engines, turbines, tractors, 
and water wheels 

Cash _ registers, adding 
machines, and calculat- 
ing machines 

Foundry and machine- 
shop products 

Machine tools 

Textile machinery and 


parts 
Typewriters and supplies _- 


Railroad repair shops-__.-_.- 
Electric railroad 


Total, 8$ industries___- 


10 


96 


1, 782 
74 


281 
74 


44 
1, 074 


16 
42 


917 
395 
522 


149 | 
| 


59, 564 
36, 517 
9, 650 


13, 397 


286, 799 


115, 563 
12, 820 


14, 774 


102, 616 
10, 399 


4,314 
5, 771 
16, 182 


91, 373 
21, 035 
70, 338 


360 |—10.3 | 


—3.1 
—1.3 


—12.3 
—8.6 
—24.5 


—12.9 


—31.2 
—43.7 


—30. 4 
—35.7 


—5.6 


—7.0 
—7.4 


—1.0 


—3.3 
—11.0 


—20. 3 
—3.0 | 
—2.2 | 


—2.5 


—8.6 


—29.9 
—49.8 


—38.5 
—27.1 
—31.0 


—21.9 
—1.8 |—11.4 
—2.6 |—22.9 





$1, 167, 642 
811, 804 
129, 992 


225, 846 


5, 086, 003 
66, 314 


2, 252, 699 
231, 536 


317, 607 


1, 597, 080 
182, 127 


62, 462 
76, 073 
300, 105 


1, 997, 297 
552, 483 
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Per Capita Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


AcTUAL per capita weekly ea 


manufacturing industries me a 


in July, 1932, for each of the 89 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


together with the per cent of change in July, 1932, as compared with 


June, 1932, and July, 1931, are shown in Table 2. 


These earnings must not be confused with full-time weekly rates of 
wages. They are actual per capita weekly earnings, computed by 
dividing the total amount of pay roll for the week by the total number 
of employees (part-time as well as full-time workers). 
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TABLE 2.—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIrs IN 
JULY, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE, 1932, AND JULY, 1931 "oe 








Per capita | 




















Per cent of change 
Industry Pron compared with— 
| AS eeeeeeseeen tee 
1932 June, 1932 | July, 193) 
Se, 
Food and kindred products: 
Slaughtering and meat packing..........................-...--- $21. 26 | —3.8 | 
RESTS «Rees A) eae 13. 88 | —6.2 | 
ESE ere Se 2 a RE ON AS 27. 43 | —1,.2 | 
ARCEMIS ESS Ea eee Ie OC aime Beh PSR OEE SEES 21. 79 | +.2 | 
RIES CR Ee. Ly rt eae 22. 63 | —2. 6 | 
NE EEE RES TIE TEL TE 26. 65 | +2.5 | 
0 SLE ES RES a Se ae 23. 32 | —9.5 | 
fT Ee ee el ene Gegenyey ee Neeeme ae ae 27. 18 | —3.8 | 
a co aise abun nice 22. 42 | —3. 2 | 
Textiles and their products: | 
SI trandintonene>enns demoedenepencocsnnastahanepursene 9. 36 | —3.3 | 
I irccce cateni-diiesererusainpeninsrsrpentny 11. 22 | —8.9 | 
DL ee EE AE 12. 40 | +2.8 | 
ES REL LORE 14. 98 | +2. 2 | 
race ene Rapid Sele TR IR Ome ES celle 14. 49 | +3. 9 | 
EDS IES: TES 14. 97 | —14.8 | 
Ce PEEL. nnccocoshceccssesoesaqumaunssogseodsnnreceseese 11. 27 | —.4 | 
EEE EE SL EE Te LE a ONS VLG 9. 95 —4.1 
BRS SEE ALE AREOLA 15. 83 | +.1 
ean at AE iE. oR EE RG AONE | Es 3 a tI Ta 14. 96 | —4.2 | 
Corsets and allied garments--.................-.----..--------- 13. 23 | —3.8 | 
no deed toelebuuilemoips ion deren 13. 74 —3.6 | 
ET El titnrndetanncuincioes aclinbinesdethastiaitibotinaces 16. 63 | +11.5 
lt IS LEP LLE SL ECT 10. 80 | —3.0 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery: 
ERLE AE LETTE LEE NET Ae 11. 52 —10.4 | 
I a ad 13. 00 —4.5 
Struct and ornamental ironwork.......................-..-- 16. 95 —2.3 
pam Fe IE ENTREE ce ya ee Hr 12. 00 | —117 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus_._-.- 16. 95 | —6.4 | 
A RE ey ae ee, Len Yee 15. 88 | —18 | 
ee | a a nee 13. 85 | —9.1 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and edge tools_- 17. 74 | —3.4 
nn dncskennnenneseesaperntesqusonmeetene 16. 66 | +3. 3 | 
kn. ctl ctiinnntinbeunhiindmeosbibbabennend 13. 62 | —14.1 | 
ee ns rei sieebiogens 18. 78 —5.2 | 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws) --- 13. 45 | —14. 5 | 
Se ntehd-ninthncatebintertnovcssuerqarbtcsccagunumenteenrt 15. 20 | —13.0 
Lumber and allied products: 
ETE ARIES RT LITE RE ee 8 11. 49 —5.2 
I oS, ele rn oe i eee a ee eek 15. 06 —2.3 
a RS is NE SS Si AN EET 11. 83 | —8.2 
5 SRE SE I I” Sree Se ARS SEES 14.31 | +5.8 | 
Leather and its manufactures; 
I ke  scignaepieiaabaiaaes 17.79 —.9 
pS NE CE OE OE TY TP 14. 36 | +2.4 
Paper and printing: 
pT NSE SETS ETS SPST SESE aes aa ES Ee 16. 96 | —6.5 
Oe a a 16. 91 —4.9 
bc a he metabed 26. 60 —3.1 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals --_...........-.---.-------- 34. 63 | —2.0 
Chemicals and allied products: 
es oe i salt ie ee 23. 55 —3.0 
A SEER Sa a RE Se Ree tne 14. 62 +2.1 
Pe EES IE ER I EE IS SRC a A 28. 10 —3.5 
Sie 000; 81 
I 2 a isaicl cca ncemisthontnedoamiintiegetaieeinaee= —3. 
EEE BITES ES SS Te RE RES ETERS HER aa 18. 92 +.6 
a os ed laine 21. 04 —10.0 
ape rae tat Ae “ER a SP UE gE i AP 15. 62 —8.5 
| CRM SA ER NE Aa 6 EE A aM ORO RRC ig Fe TE PEST 23. 50 —6.2 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
ES ENE ARSC TEES ae ee ee Foe ee 17. 80 —7.3 
pO ES ES ee ee ere 12. 09 —3.7 
RIES RAE SIE et ES EL ae ee A RE ae EVAR Hk 13. 20 —7.4 
| IIE PR A a ee ae ee Pees F 17. 51 —9.3 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products-_-_.........-.-.-- 21. 86 +5.3 
Nonferrous metals and their products: 
Stamped and enameled ware--_...........................------ 15. 22 —9.1 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__................-.-...-.--- 16. 05 —2.8 
nn ..cti ict nenntichtinedissices< 13. 20 —4.3 
Clocks, time-recording devices, and clock movements__.......-- 13. 36 +.9 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lanterns, and reflectors_.......- 3 3 —4. : 
a a SA ails Si gare Ea A bags iC eR, AE ; -. 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc............-....-- 16. 54 —4.3 
nd adhe wn didiandneeene 17.41 —1.6 
Tobacco manufactures: 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. --...............-..--- 13. 28 —2.9 
Cc and a AE CRE ERA? TR ce» 13. 14 ® 


1 No change. 
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Taste 2-—PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN 
JULY, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH JUNE, 1932, AND JULY, 1931—Continued 














Per capita Per cent of change 
weekly compared with— 
Industry earnings 
in July, 
1932 June, 1932 | July, 1931 

Transportation equipment: 

Fi EELS EE ee emer cr menRe A ESP eee ATS $21. 24 —4.8 —5.2 

Aaa «ngude cedadecttithbacesscsqvetsbsnbetessocssdbebs 30. 59 —2.5 —1.8 

Cami, eee Ona steam reliroad............... 225 ce ccten ewe 16. 85 —2.7 —6.5 

PERE IRSE ST SERRE AE GEE I al PO NS ety sles ¢ 21. 76 —8.3 —19.6 

Ne rin ap inlinde sk tschinitinbanierinincnieiay nin decirmgsipioa oe +5.9 —6.0 
Rubber products: 

Rupee ewes and inner tubes_..<......... 2... tee 22. 23 —15.2 —18.2 

I as etn ssh arenes cnc beauec ene 13. 47 —10.0 —25. 6 

Rubber goods, other than boots, shoes, tires, and inner tubes__- 16. 86 —2.5 —20.6 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment: 

lo ine nana anedbdhiecbnbhbcdabaserne 15. 21 —4.5 —9.4 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_.............--_- 19. 49 —2.7 —22.5 

Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels__......._.......--- 18. 06 —6.5 —5.8 

Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines_-_-_- 21. 50 (1) —18.7 

Foundry and machine-shop products__...........-----...-..-_- 15. 56 —7.7 —28.9 

EE SS IEE SAD Sn Ds Neem = oe 17. 51 —1.4 —27.6 

Pee ener y ORG Parte... 06.65.25 s5. 4-25.52... 14. 48 —1.2 —27.8 

Ee ee ee 13. 18 —5.8 —32.0 

EE RE TR SEO me: eee meer eee ee PE 18. 55 —9.5 —18.0 
Railroad repair shops: 

gL SERS IS TTA 2h. 26 —4.5 —11.9 

Ee SS A ee 20. 54 —8.8 —24.0 














1 No change. 


General Index Numbers of Employment and Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries 


GENERAL indcx numbers of employment and earnings in manu- 
facturing industries by months, from January, 1926, to July, 1932, 
together with average indexes for each of the years from 1926 to 
1931, and for the 7-month period, January to July, 1932, inclusive, 
are shown in the following table. In computing these general 
indexes, the index numbers of each of the separate industries are 
weighted according to their relative importance in the total. Fol- 
lowing this table are two charts prepared from these general indexes 
showing the course of employment and earnings for each of the years 
1926 to 1931, inclusive, and for the months from January to July, 
1932. 


TABLE 3.—GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, JANUARY, 1926, TO JULY, 1932 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 





















































Employment Earnings 
Month 
1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932| 1926 | 1927 | 1928] 1929 
a 100. 4] 97. 3] 91. 6| 95. 2| 90. 7| 74. 6] 64.8] 98.0] 94.9] 89.6] 95. 5) 
RN 101. 5} 99. 0| 93. 0} 97. 4| 90. 9] 75. 3] 65. 6} 102. 2} 100. 6} 93. 9} 101. 8 
«A eahe Sa maaRe 102. 0} 99. 5 93. 7| 98. 6| 90. 5| 75. 9] 64. 5} 103. 4} 102. 0} 95. 2} 103. 9 
NRE 101. 0} 98. 6| 93. 3] 99. 1] 89. 9] 75. 7] 62. 2} 101. 5] 100. 8| 93. 8} 104. 6 
em RIE 99. 8| 97. 6] 93. 0} 99. 2} 88. 6] 75. 2) 59.7) 99.8] 99.8] 94. 1] 104. 
aa 99. 3| 97. 0] 93. 1] 98. 8| 86. 5| 73. 4) 57.5] 99.7] 97. 4] 94. 2) 102. 
RR 97. 7| 95. 0} 92. 2} 98. 2) 82. 7] 71. 7] 55.2] 95.2] 93.0] 91.2] 98. 
aE 98. 7| 95. 1] 93. 6} 98. | 81. 0] 71. 2)--__- 98.7] 95. 0} 94. 2} 102. 1] 75. 0} 59. 7/....- 
September...........___ 100. 3} 95. 8] 95. 0} 99. 3] 80. 9} 70. 9]... __ 99.3] 94. 1] 95. 4] 102. 6] 75. 4] 56. 7/_...- 
lea 100. 7} 95. 3] 95. 9] 98. 4] 79. 9] 68. 9|_____ 102.9} 95. 2} 99. 0} 102. 4] 74. O| 55. 3/__._- 
iE 99. 5] 93. 5) 95. 4] 95. O| 77. 9} 67. 1)... 99. 6} 91.6] 96.1) 95. 4) 69. 6) 52. 5)... 
| Ra 98. 9| 92. 6] 95. 5} 92. 3] 76. 6] 66.7|.....] 99.8] 93.2197.7] 92.4 Fea 
Average._______.- 100.9 96. 4 93.8) 97.5 84.7 72. 2)101.4 100.9 6.5 94.5 100.5 














1 Average for 7 months. 
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Time Worked in Manufacturing Industries in July, 1932 


Reports as to working time in July were received from 13,349 
establishments in 89 manufacturing industries. Six per cent of these 
establishments were idle, 38 per cent operated on a full-time basis, 
and 56 per cent worked on a part-time schedule. 

An average of 82 per cent of full-time operation in July was shown 
by reports received from all the operating establishments included in 
Table 4. The establishments working part time in July averaged 7( 
per cent of full-time operation. 











TABLE 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTIIkEs 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JULY, 1932 





_ee _ 





























> ™ Per cent of establish-| Average per cent of 
en re | ments in which em-| full time reported 
petung ployees worked— by— 
Industry a 
» ty All oper- , Estab- 
Tota er cent |p : » ; ating es- lishments 
number | idle |Full time)Part time) ‘tabtish- loperatins 
ments | part time 
Food and kindred products____________ 2, 354 1 74 26 94 
Slaughtering and meat packing -.------ 178 1 72 27 97 
ER IBS cE PE AB RES 236 3 28 69 79 
SS ee See | Seer 75 25 96 
ETE SESS rey Se mee eae 383 1 68 32 92 
I a a aes Se 652 (4) 85 15 97 
Sr WERE, GRNG.... <2. a0eccssne 12 17 25 58 84 
SE. ST | Sees Yt 6 99 
EE EE ye aes, ae 296 (4) 83 17 96 
ES ST Se Pee ee ee: , 9) ae 85 15 98 
Textiles and their products____________. 2, 404 16 36 49 84 
IRE «ccna cbt cadia papas inet 625 13 27 60 76 
Hosiery and knit goods...._-...----.- 377 7 49 45 87 
Bt Renters beccubronins 233 27 7 36 85 
Woolen and worsted goods_.--...----- 232 16 47 38 SY 
Oo ee 28 29 ll 61 75 
Dyeing and finishing textiles........_- 132 4 31 65 81 
GE ae 215 15 40 45 91 
ee 65 14 38 48 89 
Cen WOO, 5 oon. cactnnsandud 192 47 33 20 92 
) RAS Sa aS 92 22 30 48 85 
Corsets and allied garments----....--- | | oe 46 54 88 
EE ee ee 9s 1 28 71 83 
pS RAE Re SN! 23 4 30 65 7 
een a eee... ...-..~..-..- 58 7 31 62 81 
Iron and steel and their products, not 
including machinery-.____.........._- 981 5 12 83 67 
a oe 151 8 5 87 57 
SRIEIIINS .. obi dai Ccchasnuwkedodus 34 15 6 79 53 
Structural and ornamental ironwork--- 123 2 10 88 73 
| EERIE SEER IS EE ROE 54 , 2 Cas 93 62 
Steam fittings end steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus--.-....--..-- 89 8 3 89 58 
IS ai ati. adic ncinacioulastuall 102 6 y 85 64 
— — veers — vr Lennie ae BA bavcctenase 8 92 66 
utlery (not including silver an 
plated cutlery) and edge tools._...-- 96 2 25 73 73 
Forgings, iron and steel. .............- SD Eecacbaninaal 17 83 66 
Plumbers’ supplies._............-..-..- 4y 4 12 84 70 
Tin cans and other tinware--..-_.-.-.-- 48 4 40 56 87 
Tools (not including edge tools, ma- 
chine tools, files, or saws)........-..- 104 3 17 80 68 
SRB OES ESS Ss 50 2 16 82 75 
Lumber and allied products__......_._- 1, 064 7 18 75 71 
Lumber, sawmills__................... 434 8 13 79 68 
Lumber, millwork .............-.--.-.. 285 5 17 78 73 
p REE il a 328 8 25 67 74 
Turpentine and rosin. _.........------ 17 6 41 53 90 
Leather and its manufactures__._____- 362 4 25 71 sO 
0 Ra PARIS Bo SEIT ES 127 2 35 62 85 
a. oes ia} i} og] al 
per an SEC ee , 52% 
i cn cn raticninendgiiliandean 322 3 24 73 76 
|g | Se as 251 (4) 12 87 75 
ting, book and job_.........-.---- ES ae 23 77 83 
Printing, newspapers and periodicals... 5 82 18 98 


1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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Taste 4.—PROPORTION OF FULL TIME WORKED IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
BY ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING IN JULY, 1932—Continued 
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| Per cent of establish-| Average per cent of 
| Establishments re- | ments in which em-| full time reported 
rtin 
| ame ployees worked— by— 
Industry 
Alloper-| Estab- 
number | * Yale" {Full time!Part time Sting e- Hishments 
ments | part time 
oa | | 
Chemicals and allied products________ 777 4 58 37 92 | 79 
7 Sa a A TN 83 5 73 22 96 | 83 
Fertilizers....-- er oeecrceseweceneeee--- 152 5 58 37 92 81 
Petroleum refining ................-..- 63 5 78 17 | 98 86 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal......-- 40 25 43 33 | 92 82 
Druggists’ preparations .........-...--| __ y ee oe 39 61 | 90 84 
ExpIO VES... .-22<-2------ Spametnciinns 17 6 6 88 | 73 71 
Paints and varnishes_--_.............-- . ; ~ “ | > 77 
SU i onnndiiuhincceks ai Saude 3 62 38 | 95 | 86 
clay, and glass products__.___._- 4 80 65 
“ee 74 15 74 il 96 69 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......------ 7 : = = 7 S 
eleetitietatieeteatedeatatiedeatatestadetetetetetetetetete ‘ | 
eh <2 OS cE RI 130 12 69 18 94 | 71 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone | 
products Litho Sicateatebontvgeansse| 183 9 27 64 | 79 70 
Nonferrous metals and their products_, 473 3 19 78 | 73 66 
Stamped and enameled ware -_...-.--- | 78 3 10 87 | 73 70 
Brass, bronze, and copper products--_-- 136 2 16 82 74 68 
Aluminum op tne aa a | BD ceencnnae 6 94 | 73 72 
Clocks, time-recording devices, an =~ 
clock movements... .---- = wan -n5 =n 19 5 16 79 | 66 | 59 
Gas and electric fixtures, lamps, lan- | | 
terns, and reflectors. .........-....-- 39 3 15 82 | 73 | 68 
Plated (pregame ngs oi 42 2 14 83 | 69 63 
Smelting and refining—copper, ’ 
and 2iN..-.-oa---ea----an--0"eee=n= aS eee ee ite 3a 
Tobacco manufactures_...__------_-___. 198 6 23 71 | 50 74 
— and smoking tobacco and - “ a a es 
SRE SS RE. REE ) . ) Si eeesade 
Cigars and cigarettes__..-_.-....--.--- 169 7 22 70 80 73 
Transportation equipment.._.......... 295 6 28 66 79 69 
Tc | ei ee areas 161 5 14 81 70 65 
DE idedennpesecansee pocernesons= 31 13 68 19 97 86 
Cars, electric and steam railroad - --.--- 25 8 4 88 72 | 71 
Fe REESE, Se EIS | | Peas 11 89 81 79 
| eR Eee Ts Ss 69 7 52 41 92 83 
Rubber products__._._._.......--------- £16 |.......... 36 64 83 73 
Rubber tires and inner tubes-_--------- OP Bbnvcnedes 50 50 88 75 
Rubber eo ont so aoa ng |, ES Rae ere 100 79 79 
Rubber s, other than s, shoes, 
tires, and <4 i ‘odoinn 5 ee 34 66 82 72 
Machinery, no uding transpor- 
totem equipment_______............-- 1, 268 3 17 81 71 65 
. cultural implements - ---- pecans ‘| a 58 7 28 66 79 70 
machinery, apparatus, an 
on — sbi a MAT 182 1 14 85 75 70 
E bines, tractors, and water 
a. "2 NB fan oR ae | 5 RSM Sess 12 88 72 69 
Cash registers, adding machines, and 
calculating machines. -.-......-..-.--- 38 5 45 50 83 68 
Foundry and machine-shop products - - | 757 2 17 81 68 61 
Rc bts icdaadsciansnaue 115 5 7 88 69 66 
Textile machinery and parts_-..-....-- yy Re 14 86 72 68 
Typewriters and supplies. ...........- | ee 33 67 76 64 
SE tinicidadestrcriwecnce-<nace Bisco: sake 24 76 84 79 
repair shops._...............-- 768 1 43 57 90 82 
Electric-railroad repair shops-.--- - -.- | Se 63 37 95 86 
Steam-railroad repair shops--......--. 419 1 26 73 85 80 
Total, 89 industries______......-- _ 13,340 6 38 56 82 70 
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Employment in Nonmanufacturing Industries in July, 1932 


ie THE following table are presented employment and pay-r0| 
data for 14 groups of nonmanufacturing industries the totals of 
which also appear in the summary table of employment and earnincs. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN NONMANUFACTUR. 
ING ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, AND JULY, 1931 




















Es- Employment Earnings 
tah: Index num- 
ments Per cent of Per cent of ae ge 
re- change change —” 
i port- | Number 
rset tiie = Cg egg pee” ~ * mae pe 
’ yy : uly, 
June | July, | J¥Me | yogi’ | (week) | June | 4637" | em. | pay. 
a to ’ | July, 1932 to . : 
and 1932 J ] 7 to y ° J ] ° to ploy- rr 1] 
July, uy | July, ury> | July, | ment | totals 
1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 
Anthracite mining_.._......_._- 160 | 60,818 |—16.1 |—31.6 |$1, 372,668 | —7.8 |-35.8| 44.5 1.5 
Bituminous coal mining------_- 1,109 | 143,915 | —3.1 |—23.3 | 1, 606,437 |—10.6 |—51.6] 58.6 24.4 
Metalliferous mining ---...._.-- 239 | 18,707 | —8.3 |—47.5 332, 499 |—15.8 |—59.1 | 29.5 6.9 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
0 ER OG NAS: BRI 593 | 20,995 | —.1 |—30.3 329, 766 | —3.1 |—49.2); 49.5 29.1 
Crude petroleum producing. --- 240 | 21,331 | +2.1 |—15.2 654,396 | —.4|—24.7}] 55.4 14.6 
Telephone and telegraph - ---._- 8, 042 | 279, 694 | —1.0 | —8.7 | 7, 580,549 | —3.0 |—14.7] 79.1 79.6 
Power and light_..........._..- 3, 446 | 219,930 | —1.1 |—14.9 | 6, 595, 460 | —2.2 |—19.2 $2.3 78.7 
Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation and maintenance___ 492 | 129,782 | —1.1 |—11.7 | 3, 591, 287 | —5.6 |—21.6| 75.6 6. 
Wholesale trade. -.............-- 2, 604 67, 449 —.6 |—11.8 | 1, 834,775 | —2.3 |—22.3 76. 6 64.7 
Sar aes 13, 381 | 313, 250 | —6.0 |—11.1 | 6, 435,994 | —7.2 |—24.0] 74.6 63.3 
RE REE EIN SE 2, 489 | 136, 645 +.6 |—16.0 | 1, 882,618 | —3.2 |—27.5 78.4 61.8 
Canning and preserving--_-_-___- 87 53, 553 }4+31.5 |—28.6 607, 477 |+17.2 |—36.0] 73.0 47.5 
RE EE ae: 983 60, 601 —.9 |—12.5 976, 930 | —3.4 |—24.1 80.3 66 3 
Dyeing and cleaning--_-._.._.__- 375 | 12,325 | —3.2 |—16.4 229, 233 | —8.9 |—30.4 2.4 60.0 
































Indexes of Employment and Earnings for Nonmanufacturing Industries 


INDEX numbers of employment and earnings for 14 nonmanufac- 
turing industries are presented in the following table. These index 
numbers show the variation in employment and earnings in these 
groups, by months, from January, 1929, to July, 1932, with the excep- 
tion of the laundries and the dyeing and cleaning groups, for which 
information over the entire period is not available. The bureau re- 
cently secured data concerning employment and earnings for the index 
base year 1929 from establishments in the laundries and the dyeing 
and cleaning groups, and has computed index numbers for these 
two groups, which now appear in this tabulation. The collection 
of trend-of-employment statistics in these two groups did not begin 
until the later months of 1930. Therefore indexes for the entire 
period do not appear in these tables due to lack of available 
information. 
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—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS FOR NONMANUFACTURING 
ES, JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1929, 1930, AND 1931, AND JANUARY TO 
[12-month average, 1929= 100] 
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Trend of Employment in July, 1932, by States 


N THE following table are shown the fluctuations in employment 

and earnings in July, as compared with June, 1932, in certain indus- 
trialgroupsby States. These tabulations have been prepared from data 
secured directly from reporting establishments and from information 
supplied by cooperating State agencies. The combined total of all 
groups does not include building construction data, information con- 
cerning Which is published elsewhere in a separate tabulation by city 
and State totals. In addition to the combined total of all groups, 
the trend of employment and earnings in the manufacturing, public 
utility, hotel, wholesale trade, retail trade, bituminous coal goers. 
crude petroleum producing, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, metal- 
liferous mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning groups are pre- 
sented. In spor yo data concerning public utilities, the totals of 
the telephone and telegraph, power and light, and electric-railroad 
operation groups have been combined and are presented as one group 
in this State compilation. Due to the extreme seasonal fluctuations 
in the canning and preserving industry, and the fact that during 
certain months the activity in this industry in a number of States is 
negligible, data for this industry are not presented separately. The 
number of employees and the amount of weekly earnings in June 
and July as reported by identical establishments in this industry are 
included, however, in the combined total of ‘‘ All groups.” 

The per cents of change shown in the accompanying tables, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted per cents of change; that is, the 
industries included in the groups and the groups comprising the total 
of all groups, have not been weighted according to their relative 
importance in the combined totals. 

As the anthracite mining industry is confined entirely to the State 
of Pennsylvania, the changes reported in this industry in the sum- 
mary table are the fluctuations in this industry by State total. 

Where the identity of any reporting company would be disclosed 
by the publication of a State total for any industrial group, fi 
for the group do not appear in the separate industrial-group tabula- 
tion but have been included in the State totals for “All groups.” 
Data are not presented for any industrial group where the repre- 
sentation in the State covers less than three establishments. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, BY STATES 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issuieq 
by cooperating State organizations] 
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Total—all groups Manufacturing 
Num- | Number Amount Num-! Number Amount , 
State ber of | on pay Pel of pay baa! ber of| on pay he! ofpay | Per 
estab- yell of |, roll x) | of estab- youl “a roll ‘ om 
ish- uly, 1 wee - uly, 1 week) 

ments| 1932 |°hange| j uly, 1932 change ments} 1932 |°hanse| j uly, 1932 |°"2nge 
Alabants........<.. 491 | 43,406 | —2.2| $441,622 |—10.0 201 | 30,286 | —2.8] $204,553 | —10.5 
Avkaneen.......... 452 | 18,591 | —2.6 200,750 | —4.4 181 8,627 | —5.6 106, 873 |. —9.8 
Arizona.......---- 356 8, 197 |—13.5 172, 395 |—17.8 61 1,994 |—13.2 42,991 | —16.0 
US eee 1,390 | 211,199 .6 | 4,968,646 | —4.0 | 1,115 | 128,050 | +2.7 | 2,844,900) ~, 
Colorado.......... 576 | 27,568 | —3.1 545, 785 | —6.1 121 9, 858 |—10.0 199, 762 | —10.6 
Connecticut__.-_--- 1,041 | 114,172 | —2.9 | 2,020, 263 | —5.1 653 | 94,519 | —3.6] 1, 501, 801 —6.7 
Delaware-..-..--- 120 8,980 | +4. 2 158, 746 | —4.1 50 5, 639 | —3.0 102,682 | —7.8 
District of Colum- 

Mike ccanbbhews se | 585 | 27,207) —4.2 674, 562 | —5.3 57 3,998 | —4.7 137,975 | —3.5 
| PPR 486 | 20,639 | —4.4 346,751 | —5.9 135 13, 351 | —5.7 183, 489 —9.0 
UNG wo eecncene 626 | 60,089 | —3.2 737,032 | —5.1 303 48, 252 | —3.4 479,913 | —4.6 
| SSE 194 7,351 | +5.8 136, 042 | +1.4 39 4, 067 11.0 71, 550 | +11.6 
a 11,495 | 255,928 | —5.6 | 5,242,800 |—10.7 | 1,014 | 157,485 | —7.6 | 2,702,984 | —13.8 
Se ee 1,181 | 106,297 | —4.8 | 1,835,140} —9.9 575 | 78,527 | —5.0/} 1, 291,602 | —11.9 
| RE hea Aa 1,104} 41,889 | —2.0 797,312 | —7.4 461 22,731 | —2.2 417, 790 —8.7 
po ae 1 652 40,751 | —3.7 886, 821 | —4.6 405 | 28,870; —.8 §20,596 | —3.; 
Kentucky--_------- 803 | 53,728 | —1.5 790, 421 | —5.2 217 19, 525 | —1.2 294, 950 —8.0 
ees 486 | 27,932 | —2.4 415, 025 | —5.1 212 17,402 | —2.4 225, 076 —5.9 
REE 556 | 32,875| —.6 540, 811 | —3.6 183 | 25,418 | —3.4 386,041} —6.2 
Maryland__...-.-- 3854 | 71,231 | —8.5 | 1,362,893 | —6.6 456) 46,192 \4—-4.6 800, 094 | 4 —7.9 
Massachusetts-_-_--_| 7,925 | $11,510 | —8.7 | 6,704,198 | —4.7 | 1,088 | 128,698 | —6.5 | 2,202,589 | -—8.8 
Michigan -....---- 1, 506 | 282,340 | —3.4 | 6, 164,286 | —6.9 408 | 206,828 | —2.0| 4,567,720 | —3.8 
Minnesota--.-_...-- 954 | 59,071 | —1.1/] 1,251,169 | —4.8 266 | 28,635 | —3.0 569, 351 —8.8 
Mississippi_-_-_-.--. 388 8,678 | —4.7 106, 659 | —6.9 79 4, 620 (5) 43,682 | —10.7 
PE éteeianoa 1,095 | 96,308 | —1.3 | 1,996,639 | —3.7 510 | 53,460} +.4/] 1,000,688; -1.8 
Montana.........- 324 5, 869 |—11.8 141,918 |—14. 2 51 2, 061 +.9 . +1.4 
Nebraska. --..-...- 700 | 21,449 | —2.0 470, 341 | —6.6 132} 10,591 | —2.0 227,477 | -7 
Neveds......-....- 137 1, 530 | —6.8 41, 234 | —6.8 22 75 | —3.8 7, 881 —9 
New Hampshire - - 453 | 30,049 | +5.9 477, 061 .3 188 | 25,839 | +4.8 386, 326 | +7 
New Jersey -.----- 1, 475 | 176,123 | —2.5 | 3,871,221 | —7.5 | % 706 158, 7386 | —4.2 1 8, 353, 312 —7 
New Mexico- -.--- 163 4,319 | +1.5 71, 581 | —5.3 22 507 |+22. 2 7, 335 | +1 
New York-_-_------| 1,669 | 284,966 | —5.0 | 6,250,441 | —6.9 |71,619 | 275,656 | —5.6 | 6,009,615 | —' 
North Carolina -. 850 | 85,529} —2.2 875, 441 | —8.2 531 80,850 | —2.4 800, 695 —8, 
North Dakota___.}| 255 3, 591 | +2.0 83, 034 | +1.9 54 1, 156 | +5. 2 29,543 | +6. 
RAR PR” 4, 506 | 332,838 | —2.9 | 6,083,810 | —7.1]| 1,913 | 244,653 | —3.6 | 4,269,374] —7. 
Oklahoma....--.-- 695 | 24,017| —.6 514, 434 | —3.8 132 8, 753 | +(8) 181,228 | —4. 
I siccitincidione 518 | 26,574 | —2.1 494, 678 | —6.8 148 | 13,859 | —5.0 229, 139 | —11.° 
Pennsylvania-.--- 4,065 | 527,460 | —5.5 | 8, 728,664 | —9.1 | 1,720 | 296,680 | —4.2 | 4,175,788 | —10.! 
Rhode Island _-_---_- 898 | 42,638 | —5.2 782, 338 | —4.7 266 | 31,232 | —7.0 512,866; —5.! 
South Carolina___- 318 | 34,515 | +2.9 319, 174 +.8 171 31, 060 | +3.2 262, 659 +1. 
South Dakota_.--- 153 5, 015 —.6 119, 742 | —2.1 46 1,784 |} —1.4 33, 661 —5. 
Tennessee____...-- 723 | 51,760 | —6.0 667, 658 |—10.5 275 | 36,137 | —6.9 425, 364 | —12 
, Ree 688 | 49,967 | —2.1 | 1,176,799 | —3.6 $01 | 25,229) —.7 529,570 | —4 
| SSR 257 | 11,817 |+11.2 196, 261 | +1.2 79 2,761 | —4.2 52,544| —2 
Vermont_......--- 356 8,691 | —2.1 167,942 | —3.2 121 4,348 | —4.1 81,717| —4 

Si ditldatinantidpens 1,227 | 71,292} +.1] 1,101,089 | —2.2 428 | 48,461) +.8 703,620; —1 
Washington__..--- 1,067 | 45,647 | —3.2 915, 169 | —6.8 245 | 21,959 | —3.6 386,598 | —7 
West Virginia... 713 | 71,963 | —5.5 | 1,048,623 |—10.5 180 | 27,835 | —6.6 445, 367 | —14. 1 
Wisconsin_.._...-- 91,074 | 123,613 | —2.9 | 1,899,141 |—11.8 | 4800 | 94,212 | —1.3 | 1,278,474 | —1%. 
Wyoming--.--..--. 182 5, 372 | —7.3 116, 377 |—18.4 27 1,304 | —2.8 38, 11 —6.9 

t 
1 Includes building and contracting. 6 Includes laundries. 
2 Includes transportation and financial institutions. Includes launderin ng and cleaning. 
3 Includes building construction, 8 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
4 Weighted per cent of change. ® Does not include hotels. 


5 No change. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN JUNE AND JULY, 1932, BY STATES—Continued 


(Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued 
by cooperating State organizations] 









































Wholesale trada Retail trade 
i Num-| Number Amount Num- | Number Amount 
State ber of | on pay ~~ of pay = ber of} on pay pal of pay a 
Te | atte, (ot _| craw |, Of | Mee | ane, OF | ca Seas | of 
- uly, wee - uly, wee 
ments| ‘1932 |°P8M8e) yay i932 |Chanee| ments| ‘1932 |°h@Ne) Jury, 1939 |Change 
Alabama..-------- 16 566 | —2.6 $14, 640 | —9.6 64 1, 545 |—12.8 $24,245 | -—8.6 
Askoneat.concans 17 475 | +5.6 18,526 | +6.6 142 1,605 | +2.1 28, 760 —.3 
Arizona..--------- 19 154 | +1.3 4,052} +.7 174 1,440 | —2.4 25, 264) —7.1 
California. ...----- 68 4, 557 —.2 188,575 | —1.4 95 24,386 | —3.6 494, 887 —3.3 
Colorad0......---- 24 696 —.1 21, 428 —.3 121 3, 438 | —6.4 69, 368 —5.8 
Connecticut__.---- 54 1,117 | —1.2 31, 062 | —5.8 118 5, 355 | +3.0 108, 432 +.2 
Delaware. ...-..-- 8 161 | +2.5 4,583 | —1.6 8 133 | —2.2 2, 275 +3.6 
District of Colum- 
oR a 28 359 | —.3 11,851 | —3.0 403 8,700 | —6.3 190,935 | —9.7 
VIIOR. conteinsriewoa 45 712 | —3.3 17, 645 | —5.0 62 822 | —3.9 16, 476 —8.5 
Gesttit. < cansnsin= 31 399 +.8 11,016 | —3.7 30 1,270 | —1.5 19, 5389 | —14.9 
.- dblees< 6 81 | —1.2 2,310| —.5 68 658 | —4.4 11,909 | -—2.7 
Tels... oinsiialien 12 618 | —9.1 14,152 | —9.7 56 16, 459 | —3.0 884, 681 —7.9 
1NG1G0B. cnappanan 64 1, 263 | —1.9 33, 250 | —2.4 177 5,712 | —5.9 102,110 ' —9.4 
on piiguleieilaad 35 1, 067 | +1.0 28,799 | —2.5 125 3, 002 | —7.3 55,013 | —9.4 
Kaueell. .dincas--- 47 1,390; +.2 $5,729 | —3.3 57 8,044 | —4.0 59,4938 | +.6 
Kentucky....----- 20 458 | +9.8 9,528} +.9/ 31] 1,559| +1.0] 23,301) —5.6 
Louisiana..-...-.. 23 605 | +1.5 13,243 | —.1 49 2,707 | —3.0 40,473 | —4.4 
es ee 16 449 | +2.7 10,142 | +.9 71 1, 088 | —1.0 19,936 | —3.9 
Maryland_........ $4 795 | —4.0 17, 786 | —3.9 40 4,914 | —2.8 85,424 | —4.7 
Massachusetts....| 672 | 14,289 | —0.8 891,871 | —1.5 | 4,095 | 57,554 | —38.6 | 1,205, 849 | —4.7 
Michigan.....--.- 58 1, 555 | —3.8 44,591 | —9.5 209 10, 470 | —7.6 219, 800 | —7.0 
Minnesota. --.--- -- 61 3, 848 | +3.3 108, 220 | —1.0 278 6, 496 |—15.7 122, 432 —10.6 
—- ae 5 117 | —6.4 2. 378 +.8 60 454 | +2.3 5,678 | —.3 
Missourl......---- 56 4, 974 —.5 121, 744 | —(§) 134 5, 350 |—10. 4 113, 077 —9.5 
Montana.....-.---- 10 194 | —2.5 5, 752 | —5.9 85 791 | —4.6 18, 062 —2.8 
Nebraska. ....--.- 33 941 | —2.3 26, 350 | —4.5 191 | 1,502 | —3.7 30,276 | —3.1 
NevaGG. cctieiie<~-- 7 70 | +4.5 2,755 | +1.6 41 255 | —5.6 7, 253 —3.9 
New Hampshire - - 13 152 —.7 4,158 | —3.9 61 557 | —1.2 10,222. +.6 
New Jersey. --.---- 29 620 —.6 19, 789 | —2.2 427 6,914 | —6.6 152, 284 —9.1 
New Mexico. - ---- 6 121 |+21.0 4,199 | +4.2 40 +4.9 5,788 | —1.8 
New York_--..-.-.- 173 4,761 | —1.0 152, 420 | —4.8 402 41,319 | —9.6 934, 436 —13.5 
North Carolina - -- 16 241 +.4 5,801 | —4.4 176 581 | —7.6 11,171 | —11.3 
North Dakota____- 17 247 | +2.1 7, 316 —.7 40 404 | —6.7 6, 840 —2.5 
RS on 201 4,271 | —2.3 112, 063 | —2.5 | 1,422 28,040 | —5.9 549, 418 —6.8 
Oklahoma... .--- 48 681 | —2.4 17, 962 | —1.4 115 1,396 | —5.0 25, 214 —5.9 
oS 51 1,197 | +1.0 33,217; —.9 56 1,620 | —4.3 34,965 | —2.2 
Pennsylvania. -.-- 127 3,226 | 4+-.2 86,585 | —.3 340 | 24,719 | —7.8 490,054 | —9.9 
Rhode Island - - - -- 39 975 | --.9 24, 065 | —2.7 509 4,798 | —1.7 105, 469 | —3.1 
South Carolina _-_- 16 200 | —1.0 5,144 | —1.3 16 401 | —7.6 3, 978 —5.7 
South Dakota__--- 10 128 —-.8 3, 881 | +1.6 14 129 | —7.2 2, 368 —4.6 
Tennessee__._...-- 35 658 —.8 14, 741 | —2.1 59 3,144 | —9.6 50, 196 —8.8 
oS eS 120 2,598 | —1.6 71,148 | —2.6 86 6,321 | —8.4 112, 456 | —12.9 
Stal... ccdhidindise oo. 15 448 | +1.4 11, 238 | +.3 23 362 | —3.7 7,096 | +1.0 
Vermont.........- 4 90 | +2.3 2,470 | +3.5 431} +.5 7,531 | +41.4 
Vasil 40 848 | —4.2 21, 281 +.6 476 4,513 | —3.0 87, 922 -1.9 
Washington_.--..- 86 2,112}; —.7 60, 504 | —1.8 383 5,474 | —9.5 105,091 | —9.0 
West Virginia___.. 36 552 | +.2 15, 238 | —4.1 49 989 | +5.2 17, 047 —.3 
Wisconsin__..-... 44 1,860 | —3.7 89,848 | —8.4 52 7,801 |\*—2.7 120,090 | —4.9 
Wyoming.._.....- 8 +1.8 ,776 | —4.2 47 —1.2 6,120} —1.8 














§ Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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" [Fi 
issued 




















Quarrying and nonmetallic mining Metalliferous mining 
Num-| Number Amount Num- |} Number Amount 
State Per Per Per P 
ber of | on pay of pay ber of | on pay of pay er 
“tote | Jay, let | ey [oot | ae | Ut | Sore | «rel. | 
aq y; 1 wee - y, 1 week) 

ments} 1932 |°MADEe Jury, igo |Change! ments| “iggz’ |Chamge! uw tary (change 
Alabama........_- 7} 376 |+32.9] $3,100 /+14.5] 4] 681] 4.9] $3,241 | 9, ¥ 
Armenen4.......... 5 89 | —2.2 oD ee Lh ee Ce ke eS Ge aoa. Al 
| EE BE SS Fe MP et Aes 16 2, 523 |—25. 5 53, 324 | ~31,4 Ci 
California____..__- 28 622 | +1.5 13, 412 | +6.0 17 1,349 | +2.5 34,535 | ~4.9 Ce 
Cepeda... ......- 3 23 | +9.5 249 |+10.7 10 648 | +.5 17, 566 | ~—3.9 
Connecticut__.___- 9 136 | +7.9 cies dened eee ee ee ee , 
tte Tt et on ne cane KR Me FT AS MONRRRI meee D 
District of Colum- 

a eS es Sane ae Se COT EE NLA Fe Fe eel Pe Oe Dieieeess)....... Fi 
eae 7 513 |+11.8 Glen 24 SSE NICHE Hee HPeleRR eS G 
eS 18 72 | —2.6 SpDOW FP Oe O hon in sh cknccneddednecdeestececs.-|______ 

OS TE Se Sen ee keer 7] 1,514) 41.0] 30,856 | 13.4 i 
iS RAREEES: 25 631) +.5 .) oa | | EES ECs Sees Semel iia Ir 
see 37 1, 969 |+13.3 "| | eee cee Tee eames Ic 
aOR gars 14 +2.1 I Wl ee K 
ears 21 942 | —3.8 20,969 | —7.0 8 90 |—26.2 2,761 —3 9 
Kentucky__...___- 26 755 |+14. 0 og eS ee © Ses Seen ae ; 
Louisiana-_.......- 3 248 | —4.6 gg, 2 | SESS Enc ees PGS Seen ei i 
 ~ aaee 4 44 |-—10.2 ie. 12 Se Sor See Reeeggl Beiter i 
Maryland..____-_-- 16 803 |+11.0 SE FOES bvinas sl deddiecibebccadienebereces.|....._ } 
Massachusetts___ 18 391 | +2.9 Sf See EIST eE Fae eae eel eee 
Michigan_-_-_...._- 21 546 | +1.1 7,076 |—23. 4 41 4, 220 |—-15.9 44,598 | —26.4 ; 
innesota___-.---- 6 202 | +8.0 3, 819 |+-18. 5 33 697 |+-13.0 9,608 | —22 \ 
eee. pia oe an On ns Mane ees Soret hints Seeebenoed is I 

DE. osenee ll 176 |—16.2 2, 856 |—10. 4 ll 986 | —4.4 18, 256 | —11.8 d 
Montana........-- 4 19 |+11.8 250 —i4 16 105 |—21. 1 1,993 | —40.2 
Nebraska-.-_-.....- 3 132 (5) eg ee ee fe ee ee : 
SE FSS Petes Phone Penge! borat 12 227 |—32. 4 6, 557 | —20.6 } 
New Hampshire _- 9 122 | —6.9 ek ee SS SE PS Ce ee ee . 
New Jersey _._--.-- 3 43 | +2.4 1,523 | —1.7 3 11 \|—60.7 — 53.8 } 
ETE SE Pes Fee Peake Yeh 4 841 | —1.5 14, 366 | —10.3 

] 
New York__-_--..- 42 1, 885 | —2.9 a BESS See 2 ay Se ee , 
North Carolina___ 4 56 |+24. 4 ee eS Fe Beer mee eee } 
li ey ee I SE HUN ST GATOR Ren ReRGRS TIE RINNE ( 
Ee 62 1,793 |+10.5 2 § [eee Vea € ae Sener ‘ 
Oklahoma--____-.-. 3 (5) +9.7 29 471 |+53. 4 6,337 | +9.6 

{ 
SS eee Sees Cn See TS Te 4 71 (5) 1,546 | —9.8 
Pennsylvania___.. 57 2, 486 |—10.9 eg SS ee ae Ss ae ee 2 ee 
ea SS ee ee Cases Se Se EKeR RL See ROO a 
South Carolina___- 6 133 |—12. 5 Sg Sr Cree PSR eee iin 
South Dakota__-_-- 3 15 | +7.1 Oe PO Phe eS osrlgegl 

{ 
Tennessee___._.._. 16 809 | +1.5 9, 625 |—17.0 4 175 |—28.6 2,456 | —11.5 
, =a Preey 21 710 |\—17.4 Fk See Pere ele See ee 
| RSE Se Pet at: Cie Freres ire 10 2,098 | —3.8 31, 816 | —19.0 ’ 
Vermont._.....__- 38 2,105 | —6.1 Cee £26080 bide ae BO ates | 
dis cnecas 16 853 | —7.6 a ee eee ST SP Core, BRET 
Washington_______ 6 145 | —7.6 8 a ee a ee ee 
West Virginia____- 7 384 | —6.6 Lg 3 | Ra Ee HOG Shee 
Wisconsin... _..__. 13 189.| —1.1 se, Kae fb eS BORE Rr eheeeg 
ba SN eras Slee eda TTS SEs BR oe orca . 
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Bituminous coal mining 


Crude petroleum producing 





Number 
on pay 
roll 
July, 


Per 

cent 
of 

change 


Amount 
of pay 
roll 
(1 week) 
July, 1932 


Per 

cent 
of 

change 


Amount 
of pay 
roll 
(1 week) 
July, 1932 














ee www wee ee 
ee 


49, 712 


“s<e-e<- 


ye Number Per 
of] on pay 
| & ls 
ish- y, 
ments; 1932 change 
ae 8| 193} —1.0 
we ie Tews 
“le 7| 138 | 43.8 
4 30 | +3.4 
5 176 | +7.3 
y 161 | —6.9 
fF Sey 41| 
Popes 3| 18 |—143 
5 185 | +3.9 
a i 33| (3) 
56 4,407 | —.6 
Net, Se 333 | —1.2 
ie 3| 6,338) +.8 
a 8| 352 |411.7 
“ign” 5|  122|—39 

















eee meme ee 


ee 


serene 


--<eee 











Num- 
State ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 
Alabama..-..-..---- 37 
Arkansas.......-.. 6 
Arizona. ..--------|------- 
Contormttin ose ~~s}s--2.-s 
Colorado.....<..--.. 35 
Connecticut.......|....... 
| 
District of Colum- 
RE age ee eee 
) | Ee ee See 
Se | ee 
ee 
OS 25 
ee 39 
a 18 
pe 14 
Kentucky....-..-- 130 
SRM aaa 
| a ne 
Maryland......... 13 
Massachusetts. ._|.....-- 
Ee 
Mmneeose.. ......./....4.- 
Mississippi........|.....-- 
i a 17 
Montana........- 7 
ES 
eh a 
New Hampshire_-_|______. 
New Jersey.......|......- 
New Mexico. ____- 11 
Sf - S! See 
North Carolina. --_|_.__._- 
North Dakota___._|..____- 
YY + oar 52 
Oklahoma....__._- 13 
i 
Pennsylvania. .__- 365 
Rhode Island. _.__|....__- 
South Carolina____|_...__- 
South Dakota...__|....._. 
Tennessee.._..___- 14 
_ . sil SRR aa 
i. 10 
te cn. cncwaed 
irginia........._- 33 
vas in . as 10 
irginia._.__ 238 
nT ae 
Wyoming_..._____ 30 
5 No change. 


136143° —32——-16 
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Public utilities Hotels 
Num- | Number Amount Num- | Number Amount | ,, 
State ber of | on pay ond of pay pane ber of | on pay heme of pay E bee’ 
—_- = of a roll ¥) of —_ ra of ' roll “a 
ish- y, wee 4 y, 1 week) : 
ments} 1932 |Change July, 1932 change! ments| ‘1932 |°bange July, 1932 Change 
— 
Alabame........-- 123 1,977 | —1.4 $42,761 | —3.4 28 1,299 | +6.0 $11,085 | —29 
Arkansas_....----- 49| 1,344 414.1 $3, 671 | +8. 1 17 814 | —9.1 9,978 | ~13.5 ro 
Arizona_-_....--..- 64} 1,580 | —3.4 35, 776 | —5. 1 13 312 | —7.7 4,8841 —9 9 Ar 
California--__------ 41 48,565 | —2.0 | 1,379,191 | —3.9 244 10,388 | +.3 169,954 | —2.5 a 
Colorado... ..---- 195| 5,694] —.9] 151,558 | —3.5 31} 1,170] —.8 17,928 | -14 Cal 
Connecticut-____--- 134} 10,185 | +.5 329,526 | +.9 33 1,150 | —4.7 15,422 | —5.0 C 
Delaware... ._.--- 23| 1,007} —.8 29, 580 | —1.2 6 261 | +1.2 3,020] +.5 Del 
District of Colum- e 
RE Peeesal 21| 8,295] —.5| 242,046 | —1.9 52] 3,734 | —8.5 55, 567 | —10.9 7 
Florida... -.------ 183 | 4,126] —1.1] 112,692] —.2 32 —4.2 7,409} —21 Flo 
| eee 184 6,955 | —2.4 196, 963 | —5. 2 31 1,377 | —6.0 12,081 | —1.5 Ge 
PO ee 56 714] +.4 14, 476 | —2.4 14 261 | —4.8 3, 666 +.9 Ida 
Iilinois.__.....---- 59 | 67,933 | —1.3 | 1,881,082 | —7.3| 49] 7,468) -6.7| 127,696 | —6.3 il 
| 131 10, 069 —.1 245, 912 | —4.1 61 2,664 | —6.1 30, 395 | —12.5 Ind 
ee 372 | 10,057 | +.3 230, 586 | —4.1 52 1,954 | —7.8 20, 749 | —10.7 lov 
SE 24) 6, —.8| 168,446) —-4.7] 20 621 | —1.8 6,762 | —4.9 Ka 
Kentucky-_.------ 303 | 7,181] —17] 172,353} —.7 38 | 1,726 | —8.2 18, 924 | —10.5 Ke 
Louisiana_---..--- 154 | 4,486] —.6| 106,742 | —3.6 22} 1,874] —1.4 21,078 | —29 Lo 
Maine. _........-- 171} 3,010] —.7 83, 225 | —4.3 31] 1,519 |463.7 19, 690 | +49. 1 M: 
Maryland-....---- 93 | 12,993 |—1.5| 870,630|—2.0| 26] 1,401) —2.5 | 18,495 | —10.6 M. 
Massachusetts....| 2139 | 46,698 | —.7 | 1,854,867 | —8.0| 108| 6,736| —1.8 83,292 | —13 M 
Michigan. .-.--..-- 415 | 23,863 | —2.1 686, 75 —5.3 78 4,436 | +.6 59,320 | —4.8 M 
Minnesota. --_----- 2 13,298 | +.8 355, 930 | —2.0 64 3,035 | +1.1 38,849 | —3.0 M 
Mississippi-__------ 202 2,201 | —8&.8 43,012 | —5. 2 22 647 | +8.9 5,449 | +9.2 M 
Missouri. -.-.-.-.-.-.--- 222 |} 23,012 | —2.7 623, 589 | —5.7 76 3,995 | —5.6 49,133 | —9.0 M 
Montana. -------- lll 1,910 | —8.4 55, 763 |—16.0 16 252 (5) 4, 047 —.2 M 
Nebraska. --.----- 296 5,877 | —.1 151, 738 | —5.0 29 1,343 | —7.7 15,337 | —9.9 Ni 
Nevada--..-..---- 39 447| +.9 11, 706 | —5.6 12 198 | +7.6 3, 812 | +16.8 N 
New Hampshire- - 143 2,158 | —1.5 59, 305 | —5.7 21 885 |+143.8 8,614 |+133.6 N 
New Jersey - ------ 280 | 23,912 | —1.1 725,096 | —4.0 95 5, 726 |+32. 5 76, 797 | +24.3 N 
New Merxico- ----- 55) 522 | +1.8 11,477 | —4.4 14 316 | +7.1 3,393 | —3.7 N 
New York-------- 15 5,608} —.9 198, 353 (8) 275 | 29,791 —.2 478, 257 | —3.5 N 
North Carolina- - - 77 1,778 | —2.3 37,146 | —3.8 34 1,278 | +7.2 11,852 | —1.0 N 
North Dakota_-_--- 117 1, 230 | +3.4 31,335 | —.2 16 317 —.3 3,822} +3.3 N 
SE eee 492 | 32,520 | —2.0 824, 254 | —6.3 167 9,460}; —.8 122,725 | —6.0 0 
Oklahoma....-_---- 247 6, 452 —.7 144,431 | —1.8 39 765 | —5.9 7,412 | -8.6 0 
i 182 5,718 | —.7 148,618 | —2.5 41 1,086; —.8 15,987 |} —2.0 0 
Pennsylvania. ---- 7 53,488 | —.3 | 1,529,234 | —2.3 192} 10,462 | —1.5 134, 543 | —6.5 P 
Rhode Island - - --- 35 3, 569 | —2.2 106, 665 | —2.9 22 618 |+55. 3 7, 894 | +40.4 h 
South Carolina___- 70 1, 750 | +6.9 38,153 | —2.6 17 430 | —5.3 3, 291 —5.4 § 
South Dakota__-_-- 58 888 | —3.4 23, 867 | —4.0 15 316 | —4.2 3,956 | —%.4 § 
Tennessee... ...--- 251 6,062} —.3 115, 268 | —3.7 40 2,207 | —3.5 20,360; —6.1 7 
, ea nrae 111 6,157 | —1.7 178, 724 .9 46 2,620 | —1.8 $0,796 | —12.4 y 
[(\ a 67 1,705 | —3.2 35, 201 | —1.8 14 547 | +2.2 8,323 | +3.0 I 
Vermont.....-.--- 121 992 | +1.4 23,825} —.2 25 600 |+-24. 2 6, 681 | +20.0 \ 
Virginia_........-- 153 5,820 | —1.¢ 147,815 | —2.0 38 2,020 | —4.4 23,047 | —5.7 \ 
Washington___---- 205 | 10,075| —.7 278, 636 | —2.6 58 2,180 | +2.0 27, 580 -4.6 ‘ 
West Virginia__--- 124 6,130 | +.3 164,089 | —.2 41 1,127 | —3.3 13,127 | —5.0 1 
Wisconsin.___--.-- 1242) 11,292) +.3 $15,088 | —4.6 | 4! 1, 228 “$< (38) — 1 
Wyoming---__---- 47 447 | —1.1 11,159 | —4.3 10 172 | —3.9 2,623 | —1.5 1 
5 No change. 11 Includes steam railroads, 
8 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 12 Includes steam railways and express. 
10 Includes restaurants. 13 Data not supplied. 
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Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
F Num-} Number Amount Num-| Number Amount 
State ber of| on pay pa) of pay a ber of| on pay Ri of pay bee 
= Pa of a roll ) of —: pnw of ; roll %) of 
ish- uly, wee ish- uly, 1 wee 
ments| 1932 |°P@28@) Jury, 1932 |°PANEC) ments| ‘i932’ |ChaMeel Fry 1932 \Change 
Alabama....------ 4 439 | +6.6 $4, 026 | —2.2 4 164 | (5) $1,888 | —5.2 
Arkansas easenepaseasaiibas 19 506 —0. 6 6, 824 —2. 4 MinCe RLS bowo ons aloe dbedsbaneegecoouloseubee 
Arizona ~scbtedbubns 8 385 —.8 5, 923 a, Seen EWES Ghee es LETTS Me 127 bs 
California....----- bee” Se bee i Jee | eres cee Ronen ORR eee 
Colorado.....----- ll 865} —.5 13, 281 | —2.6 9 135 | —3.6 2,773 | —7.3 
Connecticut_-_----- 28 1, 403 —.7 24, 443 | —3.7 ll 293 | +5.4 6, 807 —.1 
Delaware. -.-..--- 4 316 1.0 4, 967 —.4 3 42 | +2.4 679 | —10.1 
District of Co- 
ee eee 17 1,978 | —1.1 33,148 | —.8 6 137 | —8.1 2,933 | —7.6 
a 5 324 | —2.7 3, 234 | —8.0 3 30 | —9, 1 424 | —12.4 
Georgia. ..-------- 13 701 | —2.5 7, 104 | —3.2 5 144 | +5.1 1,622} —2.5 
OV i a ee ae aa 
TO. cae s 14 18 1,802; —.8 LL dS © @ RS: ee LOSE A TARR Raaoee 
Indiana......----- 20| 1,631] —1.6 22,670 | —6.4 9 177 | —5.9 2,902 | —11.5 
[GWE -scedotatian + 241 | +1.3 2 ig 2 ES TRE eee Lees Siemens 
po ea 26 1,087 |\—11.1 2 Uk os gC BES ORE Re aaa 
Kentucky...-..--- 18 843 (5) 11,348 | —.6 5 230 | —2.1 3,400 | —6.0 
Louisiana. -...... Se CE Cn Sn ses Se ae 
TP SS = Ce 24 651 |+11.1 3 4) 1 & 2} a CRE aakiess TAT ROERE Fae eS 
Marylatla.<.<--- 23 1,684 | —1.0 26,248 | —4 18 888 | —2.5 5,161 | —20.3 
Massachusetts...-| 104 8,649 | —1.6 62,780 | —3.6 122 1,868 | —6.0 85,599 | —10.9 
Michigan...------ 22 1,602; —.4 20, 882 | —5.5 17 661 | —3.4 13,010 | —12.8 
Minnesota. .-.--.-- 13 733 | —1.6 12, 643 | —3.0 12 318 | —6.7 5,783 | —12.8 
Mississippi... ---- 7 382 | +3.0 8 gE Se ann, cei ad peepee A fais List: 
Missourl Be, 5 eho 32 2,491 |; —1.9 36, 408 | —2.5 14 420 | —5.6 7, 364 | —11.4 
Montana....--.-.-- 15 348 | —.9 8 oo YS, eS nee des Ae all 
Nebraska.....---- 8 673 | —5.6 11, 643 | —5.4 5 130 |—13.9 3, 143 | —10.0 
NeVadi0ininccecs 4 58 | +3.6 ie, } MAR. EC ET eae Stila Ladies 
New Hampshire _-. 16 311 | +8.0 Ff S CLE AEE EY We 
New Jersey __..-.- 29 3,085 | +.6 64,451 | —1.4 8 366 | —1.6 10,122; -—48 
New Mexico...--- 5 230 | —2.1 Ss at. 5 yee Ree SSE PREM (eee: ler | AEA 
New York.....--.. 71 7,090 | —1.0 125,773 | —5.3 18 592 | —6.5 12, 636 —9.0 
North Carolina. -- 9 686 | +2.2 J OLX 5 SORES ROSS: Fae EP ee: Si ae 
North Dakota_...- 9 215 | —.5 {Rg 7 ORE CRE SI Re: See 
ORD. se 81 4,611 | —1.4 73, 180 | —4.8 42 1,641 | —4.6 28,092 | —12.4 
Oklahoma.....---.- 6 558 | —1.2 7,411 | —4.5 5 214; —.5 3,050 | +2.6 
Oven ae... 4 321 | —2.4 2 gS PPO Se SS age Ye Aol 
Pennsylvania_ -.-- 44 3,398 | —3.6 54, 084 | —5.7 21 1,068 | —3.8 18, 549 | —13.7 
Rhode Island _---- 20 1,138 | —.3 19, 662 | —6.2 5 76 | —4.8 5,257 | —8.9 
South Carolina... 10 380; +.8 3,642 | —2.7 3 66 1, 052 +.9 
South Dakota..---. 5 132 (5) Eee Te Bae tt ae er es i 
Tennessee__._._._- 15 1, 089 | +1.6 10, 265 | —3.2 6 69 | —8.0 1,104 | —10.6 
yy ee eee 17 904 | +2.0 11,279; +.1 13 326.; (5) 5,642 | —6.2 
i Ses SA 6 513 | —2.7 7,161 | —3.2 6 103 | —1.0 1,697 | —13.2 
Vermont.......... 5 83 | +5.1 1,009 | —.6 3 26) (5) 471 | —9.9 
VRE cs cotecn. 15 997 | +2.6 11,916 | +1.8 22 382 | +2.1 5, 886 +.9 
Washi i aienind 16 751 | —1.2 16,117 | —5.0 9 142 | —3.4 2,712 | —12.3 
West V ae 20 718 | —1.9 10, 000 | +1.7 10 215 | +3.9 3,166 | —5.6 
Wisconsin......... 14 97 1,013 | +2.7 pF ON ee eee Me mee: Bt Rem See Oeee e saved Me 4 
Wyoming......... 5 113 | —.9 4 BE, |_| Peeeee Reo Mage SETEDALS,: X-snn oes 





5 No change. 4 Includes dyeing and cleaning. 
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Employment and Pay Roll in July, 1932, in Cities of Over 500,009 
Population 


ie THE following table are presented the fluctuations in employ. 
ment and earnings in July, 1932, as compared with June, 1932, fo, 
13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 or over 
These fluctuations are based on reports received from identical estab. 
lishments in each of the months considered. 

These city tabulations include all establishments reporting in all of 
the industrial groups, except building construction in these 13 cities 
and also additional employment information secured from banks, 
insurance companies, garages, and other establishments in these 13 
cities. Building-construction data are not included in these totals, 
as information is not available for all cities at this time. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLL IN JULY, 1932, AS COMPARED 
WITH JUNE, 1932 









































Number , c Amount of pay roll 

c (estab- Number on pay roll Per (1 week) ‘i 

: ishments cent cent 

City reporting of of 
—— June, 1932 | July, 1932 | “2@28®| June, 1932 | July, 1932 | “banee 
poe Teen Cae... ..2..... 1, 747 269, 510 256, 272 —4.9 | $7, 408, 681 | $7, 028, 991 —5.1 
Mole 1, 798 199, 009 193, 548 —2.7 4,807,610 | 4,499, 488 —6.4 
Philadelphia, Pa.......--- 627 107, 259 103,476 | —3.5 | 2,204,074] 2,130, 703 -7.1 
Detroit, Mich. ...........- 555 206, 819 202, 576 —2.1 5, 143, 651 4, 947, 852 —3.8 
Los Angeles, Calif........- 531 49, 585 48, 619 —1.9 1, 208, 144 1, 151, 269 —4,7 
Cleveland, Ohio._......... 961 77, 434 72,110} —6.9] 1,584,119] 1,411,363 | -—10.9 
ES 77 63, 009 62, 325 —1.1 1, 343, 998 1, 225, 877 —3.6 
Baltimore, Md. .-.......--_- 561 46, 382 44, 916 —3.2 938, 224 880, 243 —6.2 
CO See 2, 875 83, 550 79, 307 —5.1 2, O82, 324 1, 958, 920 —5.9 
Paes, Fe......2..<.. 311 48, 502 45, 291 —h. 6 978, 67 895,202 | —85 
San Francisco, Calif.___._- 874 39, 009 38, 024 —2.5 952, 882 923, 950 —3.0 
CO Ee 269 36, 444 36, 200 —.7 863, 023 817, 354 —5.3 
Milwaukee, Wis-_-...__----- 466 33, 892 32, 677 —3.6 672, 600 625, 037 | —7.1 





Employment in’ Executive Civil Service of the United States, 
July, 1932 


HERE was a loss of 15,862 employees in the Government service 

throughout the United States, comparing the number on the pay 
roll at the end of July, 1932, with the number on the pay roll at the 
end of July, 1931. 

Comparing July with June, 1932, there was a loss of 5,173 employees 
in the Government service. 

These figures do not include the legislative, judicial, or Army and 
Navy services. The data as shown in the table below were compiled 
by the various Federal departments and offices and sent to the 
United States Civil Service Commission where they are assembled. 
They are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and published 
here by courtesy of the Civil Service Commission and in compliance 
with the direction of Congress. No information has as yet been 
collected relative to the amounts of pay rolls. Because of the impor- 
tance of Washington as a government center, the figures for the 
District of Columbia and for the Government service outside the 
District of Columbia are shown separately. : 

At the end of July, 1932, there were 573,058 employees in the 
executive civil service of the United States. Of this number, 537,095 
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were permanent and 35,060 were temporary. In the interval between 
July 31, 1931, and July 31, 1932, there was a loss of 0.6 of 1 per cent 
in the number of permanent employees and a loss of 26.7 per cent in 


'Y- Mi the number of temporary employees, making a loss of 2.7 per cent in 
‘or & the entire Government service. 

er. The number of employees in the District of Columbia showed a 
b- I decrease of 5.6 per cent in July, 1932, as compared with July, 1931, 


and a decrease of 1.8 per cent comparing July, 1932, with June, 1932. 

During the month of July, 1932, 15,002 were hired in the entire 
Federal service and 20,175 were separated from the service on account 
of resignation, termination of appointment, death, retirement, or 
other causes. ‘Thisindicates a net turnover rate of 2.61 for the month. 
The turnover rate for the District of Columbia was 0.43. 

On July 31, 1932, there were 67,552 er oe on the Government 
pay rolls in the District of Columbia. Of this number, 65,098 were 
permanent and 2,454 were temporary workers. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE EXECUTIVE CIVIL SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES JULY 
1931, AND JUNE AND JULY, 19321 









































8 District of Columbia Outside District Entire Service 
Perma-| *°™- Perma-| *°™- Perma-| °°" 
l po- | Total po- | Total po- Total 
{ nent rary? nent rary? nent rary? 
l 
x 
7 Number of employees— 
9 Se. SE 64, 620} 6,970) 71, 590| 476, 492) 40, 838} 517, 330) 541,112) 47,808) 588, 920 
6 EE 65,619) 3,174) 68, 793) 476, 735) 32, 703) 509, 438) 542,354) 35, 877! 578, 231 
: Ph eccunenchsocdsd 65,098; 2, 454) 67, 552) 472,900) 32, 606) 505, 506) 537,998) 35, 060) 573, 058 
Gain or loss— 
5 July, 1931-July, 1932___.__-- +478) —4, 516) —4, 038} —3, 592|—8, 232/—11, 824) —3, 114; —12, 748)—15, 862 
y June, 1932-July, 1932______- —521| —720|—1, 241) —3, 835 —97| —3, 932) —4, 356 —817| —5, 173 
3 Per cent of change— 
| July, 1931-July, 1932_...._.- +0.7} —64.8) —5.6) -—0.8| —202} -2.3) -0.6| —26.7) -—2.7 
June, 1932-July, 1932__...._- —0.8} —22.7; —1.8| -—0.8) -—0.3) -0.8) -0.8) -—2.3 —0.9 
Labor turnover, J ul , 1932: 
a 112 184 296 1, 916) 12,790} 14,706; 2,028) 12,974) 15,002 
: sand alin 4 633 904; 1,537) 5,751) 12,887] 18,638) 6,384) 13,791) 20,175 
Turnover rate_...........-- 0.17; 6.54) 0. * 0.40} 39.17 2. 90 .38| 36.58 2. 61 





1 Certain revisions have been made from time to time by the Civil Service Commission in se cog | 
certain classes of ans pene previously carried in the tabulations. Thus, in the District of Columbia 68 
mail contractors and special-delivery messengers were eliminated from the enumeration in May, 1932, 
and in the service outside the District 35,800 star-route and other contractors, clerks in charge of mail- 
contract stations, clerks in third-class offices, and s -delivery messengers were eliminated in 
April, 1932, and 835 collaborators of the Department of Agriculture in June, 1932. In the table, in order to 
make the figures comparable for all the months shown, it was assumed that the number of these employees 
was the same in June, 1932, and July, 1931, as in the month they were dropped from the tabulation (actual 
figures not being available from the Civil Service Commission), and the data for those months have been 
revised y in this table. 

? Not inclu field service of the Post Office Department. 


Employment in Building Construction in July, 1932 


MPLOYMENT in building construction increased 4.1 per cent 

in July as compared with June. Earnings increased 8.2 per cent 
during the same period. These per cents are based on information 
received from 10,521 firms engaged on building operations in 34 States 
and the District of Columbia. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON. OM 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JUNE AND JULY, 1932, 5 
— — 
Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay ro! 
ber of | Week ending near— |per cent | Week ending near— ), r cent 
Locality firms of of 
report- change change 
ing June 15 | July 15 June 15 | July 15 | 
~| ; 
Alabama: Birmingham-..---.._...- 76 509 540} +61] $7,844) $7,270; -73 vire) 
California: : 
Los Angeles 1___..........-..__- 22/ 1,382) 1,579] 414.3] 31,162] 35,922| 4153 J 
San Francisco-Oakland 1_______- 28 740 770| +4.1| 18,064] 17,764| _} Was! 
Other reporting localities1______ 27 658 665 +1.1 16, 861 14, 812 -12.9 ¢ 
Colorado: Denver.................- 190 $04 694 | —13, 20, 543 16, 134 —21.5 " 
Connecticut: rest 
eS SESE ras A 143 652 643} 1.4] 16,761| 16,203; 39 Wes 
I acre icnbbch ct ciaeansgscid 243 1, 262 1,194] —5.4] 34,746| 33,779 ~29 Wisc 
SEES ca de. 205 1, 544 1, 477 —4.3 45, 931 43, 992 —46 
Delaware: Wilmington_______.____- 102 | 1, 572 1, 449 —7.8 36, 747 33, 383 —93 
a at Commarea. .............- 558 | 6, 886 6, 195 —10.0 195, 913 171, 271 —128 — 
orida: | 
I aheinnss sanesthiapintaen taateris 53 | 282 336 | +19.1 4, 251 5, 015 +180 
ss RC es come 80 529 530; +.2| 10,581| 9,655| _s¢s En 
oo ER Ss 122 1, 158 1, 240 +7.1 15, 906 15, 692 | —1,3 
inols: 
EN caneccvnemnetccdees. 132 | 1, 394 1, 127 —19.2 42, 242 33,543 | —20.8 
Other reporting localities 1______ 85 725 825 | +13.7 19, 027 20, 284 | +6, 6 
Indiana: 
ae eee 110 | 714 666 —6.7 15, 689 13,997 | —10.8 rev 
SE SEs 166 | 1,110 1, 070 —3.6 27,701 | 27,825 | + 4 sa] 
ee emacmaneon 46| "272 202| +7.4| 4,773| 6.396| +349 his 
ef ea aii 99 479 363 | —24.2 9, 386 | 7,233 | —22. re 
Kansas: Wichita.._................ 60 241 453 | +88.0/ 4,072) 8863) +1177 I 
Kentucky: Louisville. _-.........-- 133 | 77 887 | +13.9 14, 864 16,463 | +10,8 av 
Louisiana: New Orleans-_--___.._._- 128 | 1, 632 1, 583 —3.0 26, 878 25, 816 —4.0 
Maine: Portland... _..............- 105 | 457 487 +6.6 11,754 | 11, 290 —3.9 
Maryland: Baltimore!__________ e<s 127 1, 445 1, 356 —6.2 30, 660 25, 679 —16.2 TAr 
Massachusetts: All reporting locali- 
+ NN 9 aerate Ae 750 | 6, 984 6, 560 —6.1 195, 736 | 184, 626 —5.7 
Michigan 
ST Tihsts.-s:-Zadlemnseruttiinsinciainiteancei 469 2, 536 2, 700 +6.5 57, 461 58, 485 +1.8 poe 
its iii xe cnctbatneis sacha 40 183 130 —29. 0 3, 147 2, 359 — 25.0 ; 
eee 104 567 592 +4.4 11, 086 12, 317 +11.1 
Minnesota: 
A a a PM 54 206 179 —13.1 3, 753 3, 348 —10.8 —s 
Minneapolis. .................- 241 1,707} 1,784) +4.5| 44,757] 44,192) -1.3 in 
ik Miotin<nee<ceqeneyvenper 144) 1,408] 1,379) -—21]| 34,746 | 34,662 -.2 Fel 
Missouri: Ms 
eee Se 256 2, 278 2, 018 —11.4 61, 776 57, 741 —6.5 Ap 
ea ea Mictipaiaitia 467 2, 454 2,592; +5.6|/ 69,449| 70,809) +20 Mi: 
Nebraska: Omaha... -........-....-- 142 948 928; —21; 20,335 | 19,724 —3.0 ju 
New York: Jul 
New York City !............_.. 325 4, 158 9,845 | +136.8 | 137,027 | 401,651 | +193.1 ‘AU 
Other reporting localities !______ 158 3, 642 3, 762 +3.3 | 103,345 | 113, 279 +9.6 Se 
Pp cheg Carolina: Charlotte........_. 40 266 207 | —22.2 3, 905 2, 934 —-%.9 Oe 
io: ? 
Fab ee ewe 90 687 363 | —47.2| 13,586| 7,321 —46.1 = 
ill i TEE Alek Me 500 3, 273 3, 224 —1.5 93, 376 90, 750 —2.8 
Sn aiicidion ed: dnatinnhthantedl | 461 2, 546 2,195 | —13.8 70, 659 57, 275 —18.9 
a ARES i a all 118 439 413 —5.9 9, 082 8,784, —3.3 
lS i ie aie A 61 266 256 —3.8 4, 647 4, 939 +6. 3 : 
Oklahoma: | 
Oklahoma City..............__. 96 441 454 +2.9 7, 836 7,671; -21 
el laches hibied-axihdenis 57 217 239 | +410.1 3, 947 3, 927 —.5 
Oregon: Portland................__- 203 1,175 1, 149 —2.2 25, 147 24, 730 —Li 
Pennsylvania: 1 
~ SO e See e e 31 275 205 | —25.5 7, 188 6,029 | -—30.0 u 
Philadelphia !_._...........__- 521 5,238 | 5,579 +6.5 | 129,076; 125,773, —2.4 e) 
ORR INESEIEE Er haat 247 1, 387 1, 398 +.8 38, 474 40,214, +45 
Reading-Lebanon!.____._______ 59 439 418 —4.8 8, 761 8,080, —/.5 
| eae eee: 38 193 180| —6.7 4, 433 4, 243 —4.3 rt 
Other reporting localities !______ 274 2, 137 1, 982 —7.3 43, 710 40, 655 —7.0 
Thode Island: Providence....______ 233 1, 647 1, 683 +2. 2 42, 974 42, 822 —.4 
Rennessee: | ‘ 
a ea SBE 39 379 444 | +17.2 5, 372 5, 842 +8. 
eR a ee 98 570 521; -—86/ 11,970} 10,350 “13.5 
ih isiclsdiekaipibiiunaiitedoradia > 77 810 704 | —13.1| 15,803; 12,660 —199 
Texas: 
ESSE PPM. ay 7 145 819 855 | +4.4| 13,746| 14,429 +5.0 
SR ariwndsinkitnientananenioe 117 850 666 | —21.6| 14,713) 11,964) —!s° 
Sy RTE 92 624 506 | —18.9 9, 753 7, 625 ai. ; 
Utah: Salt Lake City.............. 88 466 334 | —28.3! 10,039 6,563 | —st. 




















1 Data puppies by cooperating State bureaus. 
2 Includes both Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans. 
3 Includes Covington and Newport, Ky. 
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cOMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND TOTAL PAY ROLL IN THE BUILDING CON- 
“STRUCTION INDUSTRY IN IDENTICAL FIRMS, JUNE AND JULY, 1932—Continued 












































=< ——— 

Num- | Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 

ber of | week ending near— | per cent | week ending near— | per cent 
ent Locality firms of of 

report- change change 
ge ing | June 15 | July 15 June 15 | July 15 
> 4 Virginia: 
id Norfolk-Portsmouth----.......-- 91 712 588 —17.4 $13,212 | $10, 560 —20.1 
2 Rich AE ia ddainn cncwsnaaeny 143 985 1, 065 +8.1 20, 103 22, 031 +9. 6 
a8 Washington: 
~y Gea ttls.. . chaguisbdiddg<nedanubawuts 174 708 773 +9. 2 15, 746 18, 139 +15. 2 
“¢ Sock do dtickanqutitwcsstcbie 51 198 207} +4.5 4, 162 3, 967 —4.7 
a9 PehGR ccciaiddensorakcvdeusns 75 159 146 —8. 2 2, 885 2, 481 —14.0 

A West Virginia: Wheeling--.-......--.- 49 194 175 —9.8 3, 936 3, 254 —17.3 

2 TD wisconsin: All reporting localities!.|  63| 1,415] 1,470| +3.9] 31,571] 29,946] —5.1 
6 Total, all localities. _.......-- 10,521 | 83,812| 87,289| +4.1 |2, 084, 786 |2, 256, 432 +8. 2 
1.3 





Employment on Class I Steam Railroads in the United States 


HE monthly trend of employment from January, 1923, to June, 

1932, on Class I railroads—that is, all roads having operating 
revenues of $1,000,000 or over—is shown by the index numbers pub- 
lishedin Table1. These index numbers are constructed from monthly 
reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, using the 12-month 
average for 1926 as 100. 


moO w-~I 


TaBLE 1, -INDEX OF EMPLOY MENT ON CLASS ISTEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY, 1923, TO JUNE, 1932 


= 


[12-month average, 1926= 100] 












































) 
Month 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1931 | 1932 
. pe le Oe eae 98.3] 96.9! 95.6] 95.8] 95.5] 89.3! 88.2] 863] 73.7] 61.2 
) jae PRLS 98.6 | 97.0] 95.4] 96.0| 95.3] 89.0] 88.9] 85.4] 72.7] 60.3 
Po Spe ore eae 100.51 97.4] 95.2] 967] 95.8] 89.9] 90.1] 85.5] 72.9] 60.5 
pe" Wak, <I Res 102.0] 98.9! 96.6] 98.9] 97.4] 91.7] 92.2] 87.0] 73.5] 60.0 
7 SP ot REE 105.0} 99.2) 97.8| 100.2] 99.4] 94.5| 94.9] 88.6] 73.9] 59.7 
RES ASML 228 107.1 | 98.0| 98.6} 101.6] 100.9] 95.9| 96.1] 86.5] 72.8] 57.8 
PRES Sete ee 108.2} 98.1) 99.4 | 102.9] 101.0] 95.6] 96.6] 84.7] 72.4].-___- 
~~ ee Rawihorsagr ey 109.4] 99.0] 99.7] 102.7] 99.5] 95.7] 97.4| 83.7] 71.2]__-____- 
September.............__- | 107.8} 99.7] 99.9] 102.8] 99.1] 95.3] 96.8] 822] 69.3]_-.._- 
October.......................| 107.3 | 100.8 | 100.7 | 103.4] 98.9] 95.3| 96.9] 80.4] 67.7|_____- 
) hi let oa ag 105.2} 99.0] 99.1) 101.2] 95.7{| 92.9] 93.0] 77.0] 64.5 }______- 
2 ere 99.4} 96.0] 97.1 98.2} 91.9] 89.7] 88.8] 74.9] 62.6}______- 
Awe | 104.1 | 98.3] 97.9] 100.0] 97.5] 92.9] 93.3] 83.5] 70.6] 159.9 





' Average for 6 months. 


Table 2 shows the total number of employees on the 15th day each 
of June, 1931, and May and June, 1932, and the total pay roll for the 
entire months. 

In these tabulations data for the occupational group reported as 
“executives, officials, and staff assistants” are omitted. 
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TABLE 2.—-EM?LOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, JUN gf, 
AND MAY AND JUNE, 1932 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more im 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respect 
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1931, 


portant ocey. 
ive groups} 








Number of employees at 
middle of month 


Total earnings 











Occupations 
June 15, | May 15, | June 15, J 1931 | M 
1931 1932 1932 une, ay, 1932 | June, i939 
Professional, clerical, and general_- 224,357 | 189,976 | 184, 282 |$33, 202, 013 |$25, 478, 577 |$24, 733, 193 
Clie... ...-----0b---------- 122,216 | 101,265 | 97,626 | 17,021, 539 | 12, 774, 721 12, 346,867 
Stenographers and typists... ._- -| 20,933 | 17,953 | 17,496 | 2,766,491 | 2, 142,727 | 2, 095 ang 
Maintenance of way and structures...| 310,044 | 236,757 | 233, 848 | 28, 360,419 | 17,879,653 | 17, 55) 432 
Laborers, extra gang and work ins 
train PORE 06 newt haere” oF Soo" . 39, 040 19, 975 20, 588 2, 752, 381 1, 069, 533 1, 097 716 
Laborers, track and roadway sec- , 
tion..........------------------ 165,031 | 134,026 | 130,518 | 11,319,432 | 7,175,022 | 6, 911, 615 
Maintenance of equipment and stores_| 243,686 | 289,654 | 273,015 | 42,927,953 | 30, 092, 461 | 27, 932. 2% 
Carten......-...-.-----------..- 71,450] 59,116] 55,614 | 10,022,263 | 6,816,206 | 6, 347 29 
Machinists... ........----.-------- 45,540} 40,392/ 38,186] 6,564,004 | 4,818,253 | 4.441) 7 
Skilled trades helpers__-__-.--..- 74,978 | 62,580] 58,840] 7,827,501 | 5, 285,496 | 4, x92’ jx4 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) ____- -| 28,307 | 23,485 | 22,370} 2,563,417 | 1,846,790 | 1,714,154 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
stores) . ......-.---------------- 36, 794 30, 512 28,728 | 2,707,268 | 1,794,564 | 1, 692,179 
Transportation, other than train, en- 
gine, and yard___-.-...-.---------- 161,739 | 135,992 | 133,012 | 20, 171,680 | 15, 363, 076 | 15, 000, 565 
Station yard.................---- 27, 685 25, 962 25,862 | 4,386,370 | 3,672,341 | 3, 660, 255 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
towermen ------..--------------- 19, 520 17, 270 16,858 | 2,999,497 | 2,424,877! 2,317, 599 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, | 
and platforms) --------...-.-.--.- 23,928 | 18,152] 17,126] 2,136,118 | 1,401,975 | 1,329, 733 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
gatemen............------------ 18, 946 18, 127 18,140 | 1,466,999 | 1,253,899 | 1, 252, 401 
Transportation (yard masters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers) - - -.......---- 17,633 | 14,535 | 13,850] 3,374,149 | 2,431,750 | 2, 295, 725 
Transportation, train and engine_--_-- 244,443 | 200,818 | 195, 880 | 47, 285,305 | 33, 481, 545 | 32, 095, 069 
Road conductors-.-_.._..-.--.---- 28,042} 23,213 | 22,854] 6,583,208 | 4,798,484] 4, 639, 928 
Road brakemen and flagmen____- 54, 106 44, 418 43,350 | 8,964,152] 6,273,441 | 6,027, 799 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers_| 41, 019 33, 691 32, 626 | 6,654,722] 4,500,488 | 4, 261, 174 
Road engineers and motormen__.| 32, 959 27, 467 26, 586 | 8,660,129 | 6,281,919 | 6, 045, 639 
Road firemen and helpers_-__-____- 33, 590 28, 098 27,406 | 6,265,011 | 4,502,715 |] 4, 323,529 
All employees............-.-.-- 1, 301, 902 |1, 067, 732 |1, 033, 887 |175, 321, 519 |124, 727, 062 |119, 608, 254 
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Retail Prices of Food in July, 1932 


HE following tables are compiled from simple averages of the 























” actual selling prices received monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
35 . . Ad 
' istics of the United States Department of Labor from retail dealers. 
ta . . . . . 
3 Table 1 shows for 51 cities of the United States retail prices of food 
oo on July 15, 1931, and June 15 and July 15, 1932. 
628 
qTapie 1. AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES ON JULY 15, 
489 1931, AND JUNE 15 AND JULY 15, 1932 
716 
July | June} July July | June} July 
615 Article Unit 15, 15, 15, Article Unit 15, 15, 15, 
1931 | 1932 | 1932 1931 | 1932 | 1932 
30 
29 Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
22 Sirloin steak.....-. Pound ..-.-| 39.2 | 32.8] 35.3 || Flour_.........-.-- Pound...-| 3.6] 3.2] 3.2 
M4 Round steak.....-.|- .-do.......| 34.4 | 28.4] 31.0 || Corn meal_____..-- ---do.......| 45] 3.9 3.8 
oo aa .--d0.......| 28.3 | 23.5 | 24.9 || Rolled oats......-- EI. 80] 7.6 7.6 
4 Chuck roast _.--.-- te rail 20.8 116.9} 18.1]] Corn flakes_._.___- 8-oz. pkg_.| 88/1 86] 8&5 
Plate beef.....---- --d0.....--| 13.4 | 10.7 11.2 || Wheat cereal ____._- td tags 23.9 | 22.5} 22.3 
‘ Pork chops..-...-- eS 31.8] 19.7 | 25.5 |} Macaroni........-- Pound.-_.-| 16.6] 15.4] 15.2 
0 Bacon, sliced. ..... oma” eel 37.0] 23.2] 23.7 | Oe RES Ro ke 8.1) 66] 6.6. 
Ham, sliced _.--.--}- Se Seam 46.1 | 34.9 | 36.0 || Beans, navy_------ et RR. 7.9] 5.0 5.0 
Lamb, leg of....-.-- .-do.......| 30.0 | 24.3 | 24.9 || Potatoes_.........- — eee 2.3) 2.0 1.9 
») pS Ra ipesie  CE e ..do_....._} 30.8 | 24.1 | 23.6 |] Onioms___.......-- RR 4.91 4.7 4.2 
y Salmon, red, |...do....._.| 33.4 | 25.8 | 24.6 || Cabbage_........-. te SE 3.7) 5.4 3.3 
canned. Pork and beans_-._.| 16-0z. can_| 8.2] 7.2 7.0 
9 Milk, fresh. ...-.-- Ouart..... 12.1} 10.8 10.7 |} Corn, canned_--_--_- No. 2can__| 13.2 | 10.6 10.5 
Milk, evaporated__| 14440z.can_| 8.3] 6.8 6.5 || Peas, canned _-_-_--- ---do......-] 13.9 | 12.8] 12.7 
Sate Pound_...| 31.7 | 24.1 | 23.9 || Tomatoes, canned_|_..do__..._- 10.1] 95] 9.5 
tend cot ai --do_......| 18.4 | 14.9 14.5 || Sugar............--]| Pound_..-| 5.6] 49 5.0 
CRED: op deuicosccn ~~ Nee ERS Soe oly! eae oe 74.7) 71.0] 70.3 
i Reieon ee Be «sO rnimanel dae Ot 208 8.5 }i Coffee_............ sel ies ae 32.5 | 29.7 | 29.7 
Vegetable lard |...do__.._-- 23.2} 19.6; 19.3 || Prumes_...-.....-- 5 ag eccitsea lk 11.8] 9.4 9.4 
substitute. I hacne Si Aievenecs oat CE 11.3] 11.4] 115 
Eggs, strictly fresh_| Dozen___.. 28.6 | 20.8 22.9 || Banamas_...__--... Doz_-....-- 25.7 | 22.9] 23.0 
Shee Pound..../ 7.5} 6.9; 6.8 |] Oranmges___......../.....do._... 38.2 | 33.5 | 32.8 





























Table 2 shows the trend in the retail cost of three important groups 
of food commodities, viz, cereals, meats, and dairy products, by years 
for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and by months for 1931 and 
1932, The articles included in these groups will be found in the May 
issue of this publication. 

Tinie 2.INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL COST OF CEREALS, MEATS, AND DAIRY 


PRODUCTS, FOR THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, FOR 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 
AND BY MONTHS, 1931 AND 1932 


[Average cost in 1913 = 100.0] 














Dairy Dairy 
Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- Year and month Cereals} Meats | prod- 
ucts ucts 
AR a a 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 || 1931—Continued— 
Sei 232. 1 185. 7 185. 1 [ee 132.0} 149.1 111.9 
SE eae 167.2] 179.2 150. 0 September _-.-...-.-.-- 130.2] 147.7 114.3 
RS oO ee 164.1} 188.4 148. 6 ctober.............. 129.8} 142.7 117.0 
) eo See 158.0] 175.8 136. 5 November. .....-..-- 129.1] 135.4 114.4 
1931: Average for year_...| 135.9] 147.0 114.6{} |§December__........-.- 127.8 | 129.3 111.4 
TTT 147.1 159. 5 123. 6 || 1932: 
February.............| 144.6] 153.4 120. 2 January__.........--- 126.4} 123.4 106. 5 
«aE 142.4] 152.5 120. 5 February --....----.--- 125.0} 117.3 102. 9 
i pail 5 138.9] 151.4 116. 5 | 124.3} 118.9 101.9 
A a 137.7} 149.3 110.3 Miinbdedbdcdence—a 122.9} 118.6 97.4 
) St aE 136.3 | 145.7 108. 3 BR Gtihs, accdeciéunad signe 122.6} 115.3 94.3 
RT 134.3] 147.8 109. 6 PU icitdncnscnosesenss 122.5} 113.4 92. 6 
Mi nihneaiantentnbasneia 121.2] 122.6 91,4 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


In TABLE 3 index numbers are given which show the changes jy 
the retail prices of specified food articles, and for all articles com|ined 
by years, for 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, and by monthis fo 
1931 and 1932. These index numbers are based on the averace {o) and 
the year 1913 as 100.0. 
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TABLE 3.—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF} FOOD bas 
BY YEARS, 1913, 1920, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1931 AND 1932 d 
[Average for year 1913=100.0] con 
giv 
is rl 
Year and Sirloin|Round| Rib |Chuck!| Plate | Pork Lamb, = p 
month steak | steak | roast | roast | beef | chops | 2@¢om| Ham |), o¢’| Hens | Milk Butter 
1913__...-.-----| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0] 100.0) im,» ule 
NR a | 172.1 | 177.1 | 167.7 | 163.8 | 151.2 | 201.4] 193.7 | 206.3 | 207.9 | 209.9 | 187.6 183, 0 
RES 188.2 | 188.3 | 176.8 | 174.4 | 157.0] 165.7 | 163.0 | 196.7 | 208.5 | 175.6] 159.6 147.5 — 
I cae 196.9 | 199.1 | 185.4 | 186.9 | 172.7 | 175.7 | 161.1 | 204.1 | 212.2] 186.4] 160.7 | 143.9 
ES 182.7 | 184.8 | 172.7 | 170.0 | 155.4 | 171.0 | 156.7 | 198.5 | 185.7 | 166.7 | 157.3) 120.4 
Nici ceith tenses cheat 155.1 | 154.3 | 146.0 | 134.4} 118.2 | 138.6 | 134.8 | 170.6 | 156.1 | 145.5] 138.2)| 994 
January.---| 167.3 | 168.2} 159.1 | 152.5 | 138.0} 141.9 | 148.9 | 188.1] 166.1] 153.5) 149.4/) on4 
February--| 161.4 | 161.0] 154.0] 145.6] 131.4] 131.4] 145.2 | 183.3 | 164.6] 148.8] 146.1) 948 
March.- - -_- 158.7 | 157.8 | 153.0 | 141.9] 128.1] 140.0] 143.0 | 178.4] 164.0] 150.2] 144.9 97,4 
April__.--.-| 157.5 | 156.5 | 150.0] 139.4 | 124.8] 141.4] 141.1] 175.5 | 165.6] 153.1 | 141.6 91,9 
| Se 155.5 | 154.7 | 147.0] 135.6] 119.8 | 143.3 | 139.3 | 172.9 | 165.1] 148.8 | 138.2 81.5 
} ES 152.4 | 151.1 | 142.9] 130.6] 112.4 | 140.0] 136.7 | 170.6} 161.9 | 146.0 134.8 80.7 
July_.....--| 154.3 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.0] 110.7] 151.4] 137.0] 171.4] 158.7] 144.6 136.0 82.8 
August___-- 155.5 | 155.2 | 143.9 | 130.0] 109.9 | 158.6] 135.6 | 171.4 | 156.6] 145.1 | 136.0 89.8 
September-} 155.1 | 154.3 | 142.9 | 130.6 | 111.6] 153.3 | 134.1 | 169.5 | 152.4] 145.1 | 136.0 96, | 
October__-.-} 152.0 | 150.7 | 141.4 | 129.4 | 111.6] 139.5 | 127.0] 164.3 | 145.5 | 140.4] 134.8) 104.2 
November -_| 146.9 | 144.8 | 137.9 | 126.3 | 109.9 | 119.0] 118.9 | 155.4 | 138.1] 137.1 | 134.8 | 97.4 
. December-_-_| 142.9 | 140.4 | 134.8 | 122.5 | 108.3 | 103.8 | 112.2 | 147.6] 131.7] 134.3 | 130.3 95.3 
1932: 
January_..-} 137.4 | 135.0 | 129.8] 115.6] 101.7 99.5 | 101.5 | 139.8 | 127.5) 131.0 | 129.2) 4.3 
February--| 130.7 | 127.4 | 123.2) 108.1 97.5 91.0] 96.7 | 136.4 | 125.4] 127.2] 128.1 77.0 
March. -..-.- 129.9 | 127.8 | 123.2) 108.1 95.9 | 102.4 95.2 | 136.1 | 131.7 | 128.2 | 127.0 77.0 
Avpel....... 131.5 | 128.3 | 122.7 | 108.8 95.9 | 102.4 92.2 | 134.9 | 135.4 | 124.9 | 123.6 70.0 
ES: 129.9 | 127.4 | 120.2 | 106.3 91.7 94.8 88.5 | 131.2 | 132.3 | 120.7 | 121.3 65.5 
fs 129.1 | 127.4} 118.7 | 105.6 88. 4 93. 8 85.9 | 129.7 | 128.6} 113.1 | 121.3 62.9 
July.....-.-| 139.0] 139.0 | 125.8] 113.1 92.6 | 121.4 87.8 | 133.8 | 131.7] 110.8 | 120. 2 62.4 
! 
veunth, {Cheese} Lard | Eggs | Bread] Flour| [0"1 | Rice | 10t@"| sugar] Tea | C offee| ticles 
| 
| ERE PIRSe Se 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0; 100.0; 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
| a er 188.2 | 186.7 | 197.4 | 205.4 | 245.5 | 216.7 | 200.0 | 370.6 | 352.7 | 134.7 | 157.7 | 203.4 
sce kaet 174.2 | 117.7 | 134.5 | 162.5] 163.6] 176.7 | 114.9] 158.8] 129.1} 142.3} 165.1 154.3 
aa 171.9 | 115.8] 142.0] 160.7 | 154.5 | 176.7 | 111.5 | 188.2] 120.0) 142.6] 164.8! 156.7 
REESE 158.8 | 107.6 | 118.8 | 155.4 | 142.4] 176.7] 109.2] 211.8] 112.7] 142.5 | 136.2) 147.1 
| en aS 127.1 84.2; 91.9 | 135.7] 109.1] 153.3] 94.3] 135.3 | 108.6 | 138.6 | 113.4 | 121.3 
January_..-| 145.2] 99.4] 104.6 | 146.4 | 121.2] 170. 102.3 | 170.6 | 107.3 | 141.0 | 126.8) 132.8 
February__| 141.2] 91.8] 78.8] 142.9 121.2] 166.7 | 102.3 158.8 | 107.3 | 140.6 125.2| 127.0 0 
March... .-- 137.1 89.9 82.6 | 141.1 | 118.2] 166.7 98.9 | 158.8 | 105.5 | 139.7 | 121.8 126. 4 t 
|. es 132.6} 89.9] 79.4] 137.5 | 115.2] 163.3} 96.6] 164.7 | 103.6] 138.2) 116.1 124.0 
TN nc sctcnk 124.0} 85.4] 71.9] 137.5 | 112.1] 153.3) 95.4] 164.7 | 101.8] 136.9 | 112.4 121.0 
ES 119.9} 823) 74.8) 135.7) 1121) 150.0; 94.3) 141.2/ 101.8 | 136.8] 111.1 | 1183 
' SISA 118.6} 82.3} 82.9] 133.9 | 109.1] 150.0; 93.1] 135.3 | 101.8) 137.3 | 109.1) 119.0 ] 
August ___-_- 119.9] 81.0} 92.5] 132.1 | 108.0] 150.0) 93.1 | 129.4] 1038.6] 138.6 | 108.7) 119.7 ’ 
September -_| 122.2} 79.8] 98.0] 130.4) 100.0} 150.0! 92.0) 117.6! 103.6! 139.3! 108.7) 119.4 4 
October_.__| 122.6 | 78.5 | 109.9] 130.4 | 100.0] 146.7] 89.7 | 105.9] 101.8 | 139.0 | 107.7) 119.1 ( 
November _| 121.3 77.2 | 115.1 | 130.4 | 100.0] 140.0} 86.2) 100.0} 101.8 | 138.1 | 106.7 116.7 
es ris 118.6 | 70.9} 111.6] 128.6 | 100.0 | 136.7 | 85.1] 105.9 | 100.0} 138.1 | 105.7 114.3 
1932: 
January_...| 115.4 | 63.9] 85.8} 126.8} 100.0} 133.3 85.1) 100.0/ 98.2) 136.2 | 104.4 100.3 
February_-| 110.4 | 59.5] 70.1] 125.0) 100.0] 133.3) 83.9 100.0} 96.4 | 135.3 104.0 105.3 
March. .--.- 107.7 | 57.6) 61.2] 125.0} 97.0] 130.0) 81.6 100.0) 94.5 | 134.7 | 103.4 = 105.0 
pi Cee 105.4] 55.1] 58.0) 123.2/| 97.0) 130.0) 79.3) 100.0; 92.7 | 133.1) 102.3) 103.7 
; | aa 101.8} 52.5] 580] 123.2] 97.0] 130.0) 77.0} 105.9] 89.1 | 132.4) 100.7) 101.3 
ae 100.9| 49.4] 60.3] 123.2; 97.0{ 130.0] 75.9) 117.6] 89.1) 130.5] 99.7) 100.1 
FONG, Sccndci 99.5; 53.8] 66.4{/ 121.4! 97.0] 126.7] 75.9] 111.8] 90.9 | 129.2) 99.7. 101.0 | 






































1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 42 articles in 1921-1932. 
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Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


TaBLE 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of food in the United States in June, 1932, com- 
pared with the average cost in the year 1913, in June, 1931, and 
May, 1932. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the 1-year 
and the 1-month periods; these cities have been scheduled by the 
bureau at different dates since 1913. The percentage changes are 
based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
and on the average consumption of these articles in each city. The 
consumption figures which eve been used since January, 1921, are 
given in the Labor Review for March, 1921 (p. 26). Those used for 
prior dates are given in the Labor Review for November, 1918 (pp. 
94 and 95). 

Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month 
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of June schedules were received from 99 per cent of the firms in 
the 51 cities from which retail prices of food are collected. 

Out of about 1,203 food reports 13 were not received—1 each in 
Baltimore, Bridgeport, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Fall River, Louisville, 
Minneapolis, Mobile, Newark, Philadelphia, San Francisco, and 2 
each in Boston and Seattle. 

Out of about 350 bread reports 3 were missing—1 each in Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, and Scranton. 

A perfect record is shown for the following-named cities: Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston (S. G.), Chicago, Columbus, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kan- 
sas City, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, 
Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), Portland (Oreg.), Providence, Richmond, 
Rochester, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Savannah, Springfield (Ill.), and 
Washington. 
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TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN JULY 1939 7 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JUNE, 1932, JULY, 1931, AND WITH THE COST IN 1931 
THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 

— 
Percent- | Percent- Percent- | Per 
nt- : . cent. 
ying se age de- | age in- — age de- | age in. 
crease crease crease crease crease Crease 
July, July, July July 
July, | ‘i932 193 July, | ‘1932’ ot 
City 1932; a 2, City 1932, 2, | i932 
com- pm com- com- com- com- 
pared pared pared pared pared pared 
with July, = with | jin pith 
’ ’ y; u 
118 1931 1932 1913 1931 1939 <i 
a, Pen! 
i. 
United States____-- 1.0 15.1 0.9 || Minneapolis ____--- 10.2 19.4 0.6 . 
| SASS Sees 18.9 2 
pS 1.4 16.7 1.5 || Newark __......._. 6.5 11.9 1 | 

Baltimore___---_._- 6.4 14.1 3.8 || New Haven___._... 7.7 13. 5 4 

Birmingham __-_-___- 11.2 14.9 .8 || New Orleans__-___- 12.7 14.7 1 

RS eres 3.5 14.8 3.6 Bit 

RS Ea, Reese 11.3 2.9 || New York_._-..._- 9.3 12.9 . 

ESTEE SE Ree od 12.1 3 

rare 6.6 12.2 2, i, eee 17.5 19. 4 2 

SALES Tn 17.3 8, 9. - Pe uanss occ cases cfoeesesscc. 13.9 1.6 — 

Charleston, S. C__- 4.7 15.1 .2 || Philadelphia -_-----_- 5. 2 16.7 A 

ees 11.2 15. 9 2.4 

Cincinnati-_-~......-- 1,2 20. 2 1.7 || Pittsburgh_...._._- 12.3 18. 5 | 5 

eee 2e0. .....|.......<.- 13. 3 | 1.9 19 

Cleveland._.......- 11.2 13. 2 3.1 || Portland, Oreg____- 15.4 12. 6 | 1.0 

"i? pe ae 15.0 2.2 || Providence_____-._.| 4.0 13. 2 | Ll pl 

a aS Se, 6.9 16. 8 .7 |} Richmond--------- 3.0 15. 0 1.3 : 

Denver_.......---- 1 14.0 1.5 mn 

ES BS ey 11.0 2.6 Sf 

Ca .6 14.5 §.3 i} 8t. Louis... ....... 1.1 17.9 8 

Fall River____..._- <n 13. 4 Be > * eee eee 17.2 1.5 

SS See 17.9 11.1 || Salt Lake City__-_- 112.8 17. 5 | J 

Indianapolis... .._- a 12.7 4.6 || San Francisco._.._- 3.2 14.7 11] s 

Jacksonville__..___- 17.6 17.0 Aik | RE See 16. 4 1.3 T 

Kansas City-_-__.._- 13.9 19.3 11.8 || Scranton__.......-. 6.6 14.8 13 , 

Little Rock ___._._- 110.3 18.7 et, ll Se 1.1 12. 2 | 3 

Los Angeles_._._-_- 110.3 15.4 1,2 || Springfield, Il]___-.|......-_-- 15. 4 | 1.0 

ashington__-__-__- 8.0 16. 0 | 1.7 . 

Louisville. __.....-- 17.0 17.4 3 

Manchester _-_---.-- 2.1 14.7 3.1 || Hawaii: 

Mempbhis--_-_..---- 17.7 15.5 * ES: ae 13.9 14.6 

Milwaukee______-_-_- 5.0 15.1 1.7 Other localities_|.........- 14.6 15,3 - 

: 
1 Decrease. 1 


Retail Prices of Coal in July, 1932 


gta prices of coal are secured in each of the 51 cities in which 
retail food prices are obtained. The prices quoted are for coal 
delivered to consumers but do not include charges for storing the coal 
in cellar or bins where an extra handling is necessary. 

Average prices for the United States for bituminous coal and for 
stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite are computed 
from the quotations received from retail dealers in all cities where 
these coals are sold for household use. 

Table 1 shows the average prices of coal per ton of 2,000 pounds 
and index numbers for the United States on July 15, 1932, in com- 
parison with the average prices on July 15, 1931, and June 15, 1932, 
together with the percentage change in the year and in the month. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE PER 2,000 POUNDS OF COAL FOR THE UNITED 
STATES, AND PER CENT OF CHANGI: ON JULY 15, 1932, COMPARED WITH JULY 15, 


1931, AND JUNE 15, 1932 
























































— —— 
“a Per cent of in- 
‘ent. hk crease (+) or de- 
in. Average retail price on— crease (—) July 15, 
aSe 1932, compared 
y, Article with— 
32, 
n- 
ed July 15, | June 15, | July 15, | July 15, | June 15, 
th 1931 1932 1932 1931 1932 
. i ee 
a pennsylvania anthracite: 

Stove— 

0.6 Average price per 2,000 pounds---__-..----.-- $14. 61 $13. 36 $13. 37 —8.5 +0.1 

8 BUD ic diesavdskectinnedcnchcons 189. 1 173.0 tS SS Sos 
1.7 Chestnut— 

4 Average price per 2,000 pounds. .._......-.--- | $14. 59 $13. 16 $13. 16 —9.8 .0 

l.§ Ty eee 184.3 166.3 SY ee Neer eee 

: Bituminous: 

9 Average price per 2,000 pounds_-.......-..------ $8. 09 $7. 53 $7. 50 —7.3 —.4 

' : TE, Ce BR owns saab he idncnitann woos 148. 9 138. 6 | eee eee ere 
1.6 — ° ; 

F Table 2 shows average retail prices of coal on June 15 and July 15, 
Ls 1932, by cities. In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, 
1 prices are shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite 
" in those cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the 
t sales for household use. 

‘5 The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
. several kinds sold for household use. 

r TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 

3 HOLD USE, ON JUNE 15, AND JULY 15, 1932 

0 

‘ — | i 

- : June 15,| July 15, June 15,| July 15 

: City, and kind of coal 1932 1932 City, and kind of coal 1932 1932 ’ 
3 | 
; Atlanta, Ga.: | Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Bituminous, prepared sizes. -- -- $5. 70 $5. 64 Bituminous, prepared sizes— 
Baltimore, Md.: High volatile. ..............-- $4. 90 $5. 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Low volatile.................- 6. 75 6. 75 
ORES FF sees 12. 21 12. 25 || Cleveland, Ohio: 
a a ae 11. 75 11. 75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, run of mine— Phiendéditeisncksnenneetead 13. 56 13. 63 
_ . “a eyes: 6. 96 6. 86 DNL, Shicenancnccscubsneee 13. 31 13. 38 
Birmingham, Ala.: Bituminous, "tanta sizes— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. ---- 4. 98 4.96 High volatile. -.............-- 6.17 6.19 
Boston, Mass.: Low volatile................-.- 8. 32 8. 00 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Columbus, Ohio: 
es sa cabesdcasaee 13. 25 13. 25 Bituminous, ewe sizes— 
a ee 13. 00 13. 00 High ro Di ciopwsie teanein gmaee . 7 5. 4 
Bridgeport, Conn.: jw volatile_..-.--.---------- . 6. 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Dallas, Tex.: 
ee i eae AR 13.00! 13.00 Arkansas anthracite—Egg_- ----- 14.00; 14.00 
eee 13.00 | 13.00 || | Bituminous, prepared sizes_..  - 10.25 | 10 00 
Buflalo, N.Y. , ” Oeaerhdis aaitaatie— 
a ee eatirnaito— 11.88/ 118g || Furmace, 1 and 2, mixed...... 14.75] 14.75 
aaa Stove, 3and 5 mixed.........| 14.75 | 14.75 
(RTS 11. 63 11. 63 J : 
Butte. Mont.: Renee > prepared sizes. .... 7. 64 7. 95 
Bituminous, eens sizes....-. 9. 73 9. 73 Poantyiventa anthracite— 
Charleston, 8. C.:  Seaaieeanitest rr SEES 13.00} 12.92 
“ es Fg pared sizes... -- 9.50} 9.50 - Chestnut en 12.79 | 12.71 
cago, ill,: tuminous, prepared sizes— 
Pennsylvania anthracite— High volatile LTE, 6. 06 5.91 
A 15. 30 15. 30 Low volatile.................- 6. 68 6. 95 
PRESET ES: 15. 05 15. 05 Run of mine, low volatile.......| 6.19 6. 31 
eau sizes— Fall River, Mass.: 
SESE 7. 53 7. 53 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
w volatile............-....- 8. 97 9. 22 Ba eS a ES 14. 00 14. 25 
Run of mine, low volatile......- 6. 95 6. 95 ah inidudicenenee 13.75 | 14.00 
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TABLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, 
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HOLD USE, ON JUNE 15, AND JULY 15, 1932—Continued 


























FOR HoOvsgp. 


— 3 | July 15, : June 15 July: 
City, and kind of coal 1902 City, and kind of coal 1932 "a 
Houston, Tex.: Peoria, Il.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---- $9. 20 Bituminous, prepared sizes___.-} $6.08 $6. 10 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Bituminous, prepared sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile. ._......--.-__. 4.79 anna aaa 11.00 iL qm 
ell ee, ee 6. 71 SE nikita encase indie 10.75) 10.75 
Run of mine, low volatile_.-_-_- 5.55 || Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Pennsylvania anthracite, chest- 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---- 9. 00 Sn etneabickvesy we deaeas 13. 12. 98 
Kansas City, Mo.: Bituminous, Prepared sises..... 4. 4.04 
Arkansas anthracite— Portland, Me. 
_, ea Eee ae 10. 88 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a, Se | 12.50 | a ae ee P's 15. 36 
Bituminous, prepared Sizes____- 5. 85 EEE: MAES 15. 12 15.19 
Little Rock, Ark.: Portland, Oreg.: 
Arkansas anthracite—Egg ee ca 11.75 Bituminous, prepared sizes____- 11. ¢ 11.9 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - - -_- 8.17 || Providence, R. 1: 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Bituminous, prepared sizes- -- -- 15.13 RPE i ASS 114. 14. 00 
Louisville, Ky.: _ * ils Tada oe 1213.75 | 113,75 
Bituminous, prepared sizes— | Richmond, Va.: 
High volatile. ........-.....-- 4.68 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Low volatile.................- 6. 75 ee | 12. 12. 88 
Manchester, N. H.: SSSR TSG 6 Ses oe dp + 12, 88 
Pennsy Ivania anthracite— Bituminous, eepenes ae | 
techni of te lela EE ba pathol 14. 50 thin a, Sel ial i, * 6. 67 
ees ots. ck idee 14. 50 Low volatile..........._._---- i! 7. 43 
Memphis, Tenn.: Run of mine, low volatile....__- | 6. 6. 39 
aaaets, . prepared sises...... 6.94 | Rochester, N. Y.: 
Milwaukee, Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
Pennsylv aah ) anthracite— eh a | 12. 12. 38 
SEES See ee 14. 45 | ENON Leda ceinn cba cticd edn | 12% 2.13 
ea 14.20 || St. Louis, Mo.: 
Bituminous, » ony res sizes— Pennsylvania anthracite— 
High volatile. ......-.....---- 6. 97 DAL dghideiuddbcadadadct' B¢. 14. 72 
Bee a cic ctina deelesnea 8.75 IC wemdad dion oceduiiinn | 14. 14,72 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Bituminous, prepared sizes- - --- 5. 5. 16 
Pennsylvania anthracite— St. Paul, Minn.: 
REE TEBE. Se EE Te SE 16. 75 Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i | 4 ee ae a 16. 50 eat as scape terpenes eon oo 16. 16. 75 
Bituminous, " -speguatn sizes— EES deoe il pape 16. 16. 50 
High v MIE nc ceckebeeas- 9. 62 Bituminous, am sizes— 
Pi WO dthi sn dgoitain can 11.87 pape Wensense........-........- 9. 9. 55 
Mobile, Ala.: i), aa pa 11. 87 
Bituminous, prepared sizes. ---- 7.31 || Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Newark, N. J.: Bituminous, pre red sizes... 7. 63 7.58 
Pennsylvania anthracite— San Francisco, C 
ESS RR Seer ERS 11.75 New Mexico = Ceril- 
ESR ers 11. 50 RRR Pai ae 25. 00 25. 00 
New Haven, Conn.: Colorado anthracite, egg -- --- - - - 24. 50 4, 50 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous, prepared sizes. _._- 15. 00 15. 00 
| EEE SEES STE Noe 13.65 || Savannah, Ga. 
Reg SRS SY edd 13. 65 Bituminous, prepared a 28. 37 8. 28 
New Orleans, La.: Scranton, Pa. 
Bituminous, us, prepared sises..... 8. 07 Foumesivanis anthracite: 
New York, N I chiles ciale cent enale mess 8.63 | 8.63 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 0 8.48) = 8.35 
_, SRE A 11. 92 12.02 || Seattle, Wash.: 
OS SE ee 11. 67 11.77 Bituminous ‘prepared sizes __.-- 10.17 c. 9 01 
Norfolk, Va.: Springfield ll.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— Bituminous prepared sizes..... 4.34 4.39 
Rae enate, aca oT: 12.50| 12.50 || Washingt m Dc 
ER Ee Lae oF 12. 50 12. 50 Feaeiiteins iia 
Bituminous, pnoees sizes— hind nsahineiaotoun sa 313. 56 13. 56 
High volatile. ...........-..-- 6. 50 6. 50 2 ESS aoe $13.26 | * 13.26 
Low volatile..............-... 7. 50 7. 50 Sipanen,  peenten sizes— 
Run of mine, low volatile_.....- 6. 50 6. 50 High volatite................- $8.29) °8.29 
Omaha, Nebr.: * ),. eee 99.86) °9. 56 
Bituminous, prepared sizes - ---- 8. 69 8. 73 Run of mine, mixed -_-._...----- $7.50) 37.50 


























Pri 5. . price of coal delivered in bins is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically all cval is 
vered in ; 
2 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or halfton is made. ‘!'!1!s 
additional charge has been included in the above price. 
3 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, 1913 to July, 1932 


T 


. 3 


HE following table presents the index numbers of wholesale prices 


« 


by groups of commodities, by years, from 1913 to 1931, inclusive, 


and by months from January, 1931, to date: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


[1926 = 100.0] 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF SPECIFIED GROUPS OF COMMODITIES, JULY, 1931, AND JUNE 
AND JULY, 1932 F 














[1926 = 100.0] 

Group July, | June, July 

1931 | 1932 1939 
te ce ne I SS a ST aS ee ae ee ae Se ee | 64.3 | 53. 2 54.7 
EN SEC onan ccccwnancnsnnntncnnecbnesenssnbnederesetumes 69. 3 | 57.6 55.5 
Ds «sr ttniacennseseseandinding=nbtiaietaenetaitbenebiibhinass 76. 1 70. 0 70.5 
I eh canes 73. 5 67.8 68, 0 
All commodities other than farm products and foods.._.............-..... 73. 9 | 70. 1 69.7 





Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


A SUMMARIZATION of the weekly index numbers for the 10 major 
groups of commodities and for all commodities combined as issued - 
uring the month of July will be found in the following statement: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES FOR THE WEEKS OF JULY, 1932 




















[1926 = 100.0] 
Week ending— 
Group 
July 2 July 9 July 16 July 23 | July 30 
All commodities___............-..--------- 64.4 64.8 65.0 64.5 | 64.7 
a a eee 46.9 | 48.1 48.7 47.8 | 48.4 
ES DCTS RE Se ee 60.1 | 60.7 61.2 61.0 | 61.5 
Hides and leather products.__............- 70.0 | 69. 2 68. 5 68. 5 | 69.3 
lint cbeirtih Lan nedmesion ens 53.3 | 52.9 52.4 52.3 52.3 
EEE a es 72.6 73.3 72.8 72.8 72.8 
Metals and metal products-...............- 79.8 | 80. 1 80.3 79.0 | 79.1 
Buil REESE SES Cs Sey 2 70.3 70.7 69.7 | 69.5 | 69.5 
Chemicals and drugs---........-.....-..--- 72.7 | 73.0 | 73.0 73.0 | 73.2 
House-furnishing goods.................._- 75.7 | 75.6 | 75.6 75.6 | 75.0 
iG RST RPS AE BT a8) 64.2 64.3 4.3 | 64.5 








| 


Wholesale Price Trends During July, 1932 


THE index number of wholesale commodity prices as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor shows a marked increase from June, 1932, to July, 1932. This 
index number, which includes 784 commodities or price series weighted 
according to the importance of each article, and based on the average 
prices for the year 1926 as 100.0, averaged 64.5 for July as compared 
with 63.9 for June, showing an advance of nearly 1 per cent between 
the two months. When compared with July, 193i, with an index 
number of 72.0 a decrease of approximately 10% per cent has been 
recorded in the 12 months. 

The farm products group made the greatest gains, advancing more 
than 4% per cent in the month period. Increases were recorded in the 
average prices of corn, rye, cows, steers, hogs, sheep, poultry, cotton, 
eggs, lemons, and potatoes in Boston and New York. Decreases 10 
the average prices of barley, oats, wheat, calves, dried beans, fresh 
apples, oranges, peanuts, seeds, leaf tobacco, onions, potatoes 10 

hicago and Portland, and wool were shown for July. 

Among foods, price increases were reported for butter, cheese, 
bananas, fresh ae cured beef, lamb, mutton, fresh and cured pork, 
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veal, beverages, copra, lard, raw and granulated sugar, edible tallow, 
tea, and vegetable oils. On the other hand, evaporated milk, rolled 
oats, rye and wheat flour, corn meal, rice, canned fruits, and dressed 
poultry averaged lower than in the month before. The group as a 
whole increased more than 3% per cent in July when compared with 
une. | 

' The hides and leather products group decreased slightly more than 
3 per cent during the month. Decreases in boots and shoes and other 
leather products offsetting advances in hides and skins and leather. 
Textile products as a whole decreased 2% per cent from June to July, 







































































TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
784 PRICE SERIES. 
100 (is26- 100) 100 
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due to marked declines for cotton goods, knit goods, silk and rayon, 
woolen and worsted goods, and other textile products. The subgroup 
of clothing declined slightly. 

In the group of fuel and lighting materials increases in the prices of 
gas and petroleum products more than offset decreases in the prices 
of anthracite coal, bituminous coal, and coke. As a whole the group 
showed a net advance of 1 per cent over the June level. 

Metals and metal products showed a downward tendency for July, 
due to decreases in iron and steel products and nonferrous wi 
Increases were reported for plumbing and heating fixtures and motor 
vehicles while agricultural implements remained at the June level. 


136143°—32——-17 
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In the group of building materials cement and other building materials 
moved upward and structural steel showed no change in averam 
prices for the two months. Brick and tile, lumber, and paint anq 
paint materials continued their downward movement, forcine the 
group as a whole to decline approximately 1% per cent. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals, fertilizer materials, and mixed fertj. 
lizers showed recessions during July. Chemicals advanced slichtly 
between the two months, causing the group as a whole to show 
practically no change for July. 

Both furniture and furnishings declined slightly from June to July. 
As a whole the house-furnishing goods group declined approximately 
1 per cent from the month before. ; 

The group of miscellaneous commodities increased less than one- 
fourth of 1 per cent between June and July, advancing prices of cattle 
feed, crude rubber, and automobile tires and tubes more than counter. 
balanced decreases in paper and pulp and other miscellaneous 
commodities. 

The July averages for raw materials, finished products, and non- 
agricultural commodities were above those for June, while the aver. 
ages for semifinished articles and all commodities less farm products 
and foods were below the June averages. 

Between June:and July price increases took place in 146 instances, 
decreases in 227 instances, while in 411 instances no change in price 
occurred. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS, OF 





























COMMODITIES 
[1926 = 100.0] 

Purchasing 

Commodity groups and subgroups July, 1931 | June, 1932 | July, 1932 eke cle , a 

| July, 1932 
AR came Gis... 220.05. o sensi en cece <cscnsnien 72.0 63. 9 64.5. $1. 550 
3 i. a a ch ccikicnn titedaicat asd 64.9 45.7 47.9 2. 088 
8 EERE Ee GaP eae a Et Wee Sane ee SNe Pe 49.0 37.7 36.7 2. 725 
Livestock and poultry --_-_--....---- wich spdctnasaln que aati 63.0 46. 7 54.1 1, 848 
Co nee ei A See ee ae 71.3 48. 2 48. 4 2. 066 
| SR MEE TR PRE EGE Nemes ts 74.0 _ 58.8 60. 9 1. 642 
tier, Smee GG MK... cnc e nen 80. 6 57.4 58. 2 1.718 
fe RE HE ASTI EAE FERC eRE SEP RIREIN A'S 71.5 66.8 65. 7 1, 522 
EL Pm One 74.2 62. 4 59.7 1, 675 
BE dating bitks dadcdeeiens Usud pone eine cae 73.4 56. 0 62.0 1. 613 
sc ntevnbudbivelinkndadoidabbanawiil 70. 6 55. 4 58.5 1. 709 
Hides and leather products...............--............ 89.4 70. 8 68. 6 1. 458 
EE tt er ee ee DE 93. 5 87.5 84.4 1. 185 
FE eee eee ane heme TERRES Ut 72.7 32.5 33.5 2. 985 
|” ESR Oe ee a SNS eee 89.8 58.7 60. 0 1. 667 
Otinew Feather POGGIO. 5. 8 oan ink cence inno ce cene 101. 4 96. 4 83. 7 1. 195 
NG eda oe sn hid in Senin nc ae oa ences 66. 5 53.9 52.7 1, 898 
RATE RE a MET PRE LE Oe 76.1 67.4 66. 0 1.515 
ge a IES sale as satiate PA pepe: Sal ee 66. 8 51.0 50. 0 2. 000 
NE tind ecten aight sk altel crckim aspen ssinn alibatngetiiial 60. 0 49. 6 47.8 2. 092 
IR 06 52 anor tegnpuntdensceasiccuiliniininenens 43.8 27.5 26. 2 3. 817 
Woolen and worsted goods. _.............----------- 67.4 55. 0 53. 6 1. 366 
Other textile products.................-....---.--.. 75. 2 66. 7 66. 5 1. 504 
Fuel and lighting materials_.................----------- 62.9 71.6 72.3 1, 383 
en, , SaaS Se ee eee © 90. 8 85. 3 84. 5 1. 188 
ee 83.5 81.8 81.6 1, 225 
9)” RRR SE: el aie F AS ESS Bye UP 81.5 76.9 76.3 1, 311 
pS EI SERTEIE A LES ROTO LOD TUE 97.9 105. 5 f ——— 
a i alias cuslbciainetaitiealliaaill 103. 5 106. 3 |. == ; 

, Petroleum products__.............. ak 30.3 48. 2 49.7 2. O1 





1Data not yet available. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS, OF 
COM MODITIES—Continued 





—— 








— 
Purchasing 
Commodity groups and subgroups July, 1931 | June, 1932 | July, 1932 t cae 
July, 1932 

sialnipinen 
Metals and metal products. ---.............-....---..-- 84.3 79.9 79. 2 $1. 263 
Agricultural implements. --.............-.....-.... 94. 2 84.9 84.9 1, 178 
Iron and stee ses ich salen nice bintodin antici wsnhic 82.7 79.8 77.2 1, 295 
8 RS EES See eee Peele S 94.7 93. 8 95.3 1. 049 
lets 0 50 deudmoncccces} ghshideceures 61.4 47.5 47.0 2. 128 
Plumbing and one i dtgiilionidiptconuedainaghtaaats 86.8 66.7 67. 1 1. 490 
paliding: Wee 66. ~~ 22 ho Sake 78. 1 70.8 69.7 1. 435 
SS oo oe dodenkeocecccsaantietiaxacd 83.4 76. 1 75.9 1, 318 
Cement------ a nae SE ee Se mks eee Sas Oe 75.8 77.1 77.3 1. 204 
a a a Se SF 5 a eeeees © ay ee 67.2 57.6 56.9 1, 757 
Paint and paint ee 79.6 73.3 66.8 1, 497 
Oe RE EE SEE ts, aaa 86.8 66.7 67.1 1. 490 
Ss a nanciddhaechnbedtbbncdwacsedenaye 84.3 81.7 81.7 1, 224 
Other Duisames materials... .....6........-.---...- 83.7 77.6 77.9 1. 284 
thence tenvesndpaiidecedanaguesathe 78.9 73. 1 73.0 1. 370 
EE ii idacndodeennnwadcoraneapennt 82.4 78.6 78.9 1. 267 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals mE Bn <TR OE Fee 62. 1 58.3 57.6 1. 736 
IRE ERR Rape 78.7 68.0 66. 8 1. 497 
so oe en og ee 80. 2 69. 0 68. 8 1. 453 
ID nc nccoocapesgupppeesusasannnecta 85.7 74.7 74.0 1. 351 
Furnishings. - - -- Es iin tiindnd sa cilities etinied aknaetid-ainintsialh 82.8 75. 4 75. 1 1. 332 
Bin. 5 aan cticajimenietiinie wlikuanpghlibonmin win d Rane daibiges 89. 1 74.0 73.0 1. 370 
a a id dicing ith aloe ta diemigins Ser wma men emit 69.7 64. 2 64. 3 1, 555 
Automobile tires and tubes__..._.__.-....-____-___- 46. 0 39. 6 40. 1 2. 494 
i RS A li SER OR pe Eee 55.8 42.1 42.2 2. 370 
RES ER Se a 80. 6 76. 2 76. 2 1.312 
I a aiid 13.2 5.8 6.1 16. 393 
EE SR ere 88. 6 84.6 84.5 1. 183 
Sis oe calc bone 64.3 53. 2 54.7 1. 828 
Setmimanufactured articles. .......................-.... 69.3 57.6 55.5 1. 802 
RISER See 2 AR RE eet et 76.1 70.0 70. 5 1. 418 
Nonagricultural commodities_____._._._......--...----- 73. 5 67.8 68.0 1. 471 
All commodities less farm products and foods_.--.-__.__-_- 73.9 70. 1 69.7 1. 435 

















Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 


ie THE following table the index numbers of wholesale prices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor, and those in certain foreign countries, have been brought 
together i in order that the trend of prices in the several countries may 
be compared. The base periods here shown are those appearing in 
the original sources from which the information has been drawn, in 
certain cases being the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. 
Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in 
addition to differences in the base periods, and the kind and number 
of articles included, there are important differences in the composi- 
tion of the index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the 
years 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and by months since January, 1931. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 4. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 






































nitec . Z sho- ‘an ye ter- 
Country_.- fern Canada| Austria |Belgium gue ae Finland| France — 
Bureau | Domin- Minis- | Central | Statis- | Central 
C , of ion Bu-| Federal try of | Bureau | tical | Bureau | @@@er@l | Federal 
omputing Tobe f Statis- Indus- f De- f Statis- | Statis- 
aguey....1 | tical — Ss ne a tical tical 
aie Statis- | Statis- | pireau | try and | Statis- | part- | Statis- | poe B won 
tics tics Labor tics ment tics ureau | bureau 
January-| April July , 
' . 1926 1926 ° 4 1913 1926 1913 1913 
Base period June, 1914) 1914 1914 
(100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) (100) 
ns ae 502 47 | 126 69 us 139 126 400 
aie - sie 
Ro Genetica 100. 0 100. 0 123 744 955 163 100 695 134.4 602.9 
AES 95. 4 97.6 133 847 979 153 101 642 137. 6 195.3 
ae ee 96. 7 96. 4 130 843 979 153 102 645 140. 0 161.6 
ES 95. 3 95. 6 130 851 923 150 Ys 627 137. 2 $45.3 
cess inte 86. 4 86. 6 117 744 1118.5 130 90 554 124.6 | 383.9 
RS a demencitiiios 73. 0 72. 2 109 626 | | 107.5 114 84 502 110.9 
1931 
January... -- 78. 2 76. 7 105 661 1110.1 118 | 86 541 115. 2 | 
February_ - - 76. 8 76. 0 107 658 | 1108.9 117 86 538 114. 0 | 
March__-_-.-- 76. 0 75.1 107 660 | 1108.8 116 86 539 113.9 
| SS 74.8 74. 5 108 652 | 1110.5 115 85 540 113. 7 
aa 73. 2 73. 0 107 640 | 1110.3 113 4 520 113. 3 
eS 72. 1 72. 2 110 642 | 1108.7 110 8&3 518 112. 3 | 
0 ee 72. 0 71.7 114 635 | 1112.1 110 82 500 M117 | 
August -_-_-_-- 72. 1 70.9 110 616 | 1107.8 109 81 488 110. 2 | 
September - - 71.2 70. 0 108 597 | 1105.2 109 79 473 108. 6 
October _--- 70. 3 70. 4 109 591 1 104. 6 113 82 457 107. | 
November __ 70. 2 70. 6 112 584 | 1104.3 117 87 447 106. 6 
December.-.- 68. 6 70. 3 112 573 | 1103.8 119 92 442 103. 7 
1932 
January ___-- 67.3 69. 4 114 557 | 1102.3 118 G4 439 100. 0 
February _ . -| 66. 3 69. 2 112 554 | 1101.4 119 93 446 99.8 
March___- 66. 0 69. 1 113 548 | 1101.4 117 92 444 99.8 
An 5 65. 5 68. 4 112 539 | 1100.7 115 89 439 98. 4 
ae 64. 4 67.7 116 526 199.5 114 8S 438 97. 2 
vane 2. 63.9 . 66.6 115 514 197.3 2 ee, 425 96. 2 





























1 In gold. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
; FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 








New 
Aus- | 7,4. | South 


tralia land 2 Africa 


Neth-| wor. : Swit- et 
ntry.---|  @F- a... 9 | Spain zer- cing- 
- lands | “®9 ‘ den land | dom 


China| India | Japan 





. , Na- 
Cen- ~~ Office | ,; 

Gear | tral [Aimar chim| Feder] | [autentiCensus| of (yoni ee. | Bank 
computing | Bu- | i, |Labor| ‘of |Labor| “or | sus Igtatis| sus | Com-|ment,| of 
agency . ---|reau off and De- and . mis- | etc.,? | Japan, 
uni Statis- of Previ- Com- art- Trade Statis- tics and sion Cal- | Tokyo 

. Statis-| ~.. merce | ? ~ | Office | Statis- ’ aie 

tics tics sion ment tics tics Shang- cutta 

| ? hai 





Sasi July Octo- 
: iod 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 10ne 1924 1911 |1909-13) 1910 1926 1914. ber, 
Base Pertoe'-) (100) | (100) | (100) | (100) (100) | (1,000) | (1,000) (1,000) | (100) 


(100) (100) | 199) 





ee 48 95 74 160 121 150 92 180 188 155 72 56 














9%. ..------ es 181 149 145 89. 1 1,532 | 1,620} 1,387 | 100.0 148 237 

Ps oosasaee  » ss 172 146 142 85.2] 1,817 | 1, 541 1,395 | 104. 4 143 225 

ene 149 157 167 148 145 84.4] 1,792) 1,555 | 1,354 | 101.7 145 226 

= 142 149 171 140 141 82. 1 1,803 | 1,552 | 1,305 | 104.5 141 220 

es  * 117 137 172 122 126 71.9} 1,596 | 1, 511 1,155 | 114.8 116 181 

ee 97 122 17 111 110 62.6} 1,428 | 1,394; 1,119 | 126.4 96 153 

105 128 | 173 115 115 64. 3 1, 454 | 1,475; 1,148 | 119.7 98 159 

104 126 175 114 115 63.9} 1,448 | 1,441 |.-.----- 127.4 99 158 

Mh. . news 103 124 174 113 114 63.7] 1,456 | 1, 432 |....----} 126.1 100 158 

102 123 172 112 112 63.6 | 1,447 | 1,416] 1,115 | 126.2 98 158 

102 121 169 111 111 62.6 | 1,440] 1,399 |_-..---- 127.5 97 154 

100 120 169 110 110 62. 1 1, 425 | 1, 392 |....---- 129. 2 93 151 

7 120 i75 110 109 61.5} 1,428] 1,377] 1,104 | 127.4 93 153 

nn 94 120 177 109 108 59.9} 1,399 | 1,381 |-------- 130. 3 92 152 

Septem ber - - 91 117 178 107 106 59.7] 1,391 | 1,381 |-------- 129. 2 91 150 

October. - _ - - &9 119 175 108 106 62.8; 1,402 | 1,385] 1,109 | 126.9 96 147 

November . - 89 119 176 110 106 64.0) 1,428 | 1,304 |.._.-.-- 124. 8 97 147 

December - . . 85 122 177 111 103 63.7} 1,425 | 1,392 |.._-_-.-] 121.8 98 151 
1932 

January -_. -: 84 123 176 I 101 63.7 | 1,414 | 1,393 | 1,083 | 119.9 97 159 

February - - 83 123 178 110 100 eS ee eee eee 97 161 

5 ced $2 122 180 109 99 oe Se). fe 94 158 

aaa 80 120; 181 109 93 61.6 | 1,431 | 1,365 | 1,062 | 118.2 92 154 

OJ on. -cnae 79 120; 177 109 96 60.6 | 1,408 | 1,357 |-------- 117.4 89 150 





























ee | 78) 120)...-..} 108) 95} BBO} | 5 | 88 146 





? Revised figures. 
‘Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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Home Equipment and Income in Portland, Oreg. 


S A part of a survey of buying habits among Portland, Ores. 
families, R. L. Polk & Co.' has inquired into the extent to which 
families in that city have made certain types of purchases; i. ¢. 
whether they have certain kinds of equipment, such as pianos, radios, 
electrical devices, and cars and to what extent savings accounts 
home ownership, and telephone installations are provided for jp 
family expenditures. The results obtained in a house-to-house 
canvass covering 90,440 families and 10 items of expenditure appear in 
the table following. 


PER CENT OF PORTLAND FAMILIES COVERED IN SURVEY WHO HAD EXPENDI. 
TURES FOR SPECIFIED ITEMS 





























Per cent of total 
Households having— ClassA | ClassB | ClassC Total ( 
(6,700 | (55,460 | (28,280 pl ec 
families) | families) | families) — 

| gi 

0 eee ee a eS 96. 12 69. 35 38. 40 | 61. 65 
EEN oe a eo a ee Ce ee 78. 51 55. 07 29. 21 | 48, 72 
a RE. ees ee 76. 42 59. 47 52. 69 58. 60 
| RSS NE SS ee ae 65, 97 41. 33 23. 62 37. 62 
SE Se pea ee o 93. 43 80. 35 57.14 74. 06 
By OS aE ER a: SE TS 87. 76 Ag. 43 29.638 52. 21 
Pay ea ae eee ee ee eS 54. 03 43. 20 29. 42 39. 69 
Electric refrigerator _ ____ pe eee: ee 43. 28 16. 62 3. 61 14.53 
Be cin cnwn nn pencahndbieniadilitedisnine 91. 34 68.41 | 41. 44 61. 68 
PUI i soso iene btn Titel de $46. 80 | $28. 00 | $18. 61 | $25. 44 








In order better to bring out the differences in buying habits as 
between occupational and high and low income groups, the families 
inclufled in the study were classified in three groups, A, B, and C. 
Class A included executives, professional men, merchants, and manu- 
facturers; class B, skilled workers, salesmen, clerks, small business 
men, farmers, and retired persons; and class C, laborers, domestic 
servants, clerks, and others. A relatively high economic position 
is indicated for class A families by the fact that the average rent paid 
by its members was $46.80, as compared with $28 for class B and 
$18.61 for class C. Without exception, members of class A had the 
highest percentage rating for all items covered by the survey, followed 
by class B, and in all instances persons falling in class C, with pre- 
sumably the lowest average income level, had the lowest proportion 
of savings accounts, pianos, electric washers, etc. 





1 Polk, R. L. & Co.: Consumer Study of the GreaterPortland Market. Distributed in mimeographed 
form by the Journal, daily newspaper of Portland, Oreg. 
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The telephone, radio, and automobile were the most common 
items in class A, over 90 per cent of the families having each. Vacuum 
cleaners Were nearly as general in this group, 87.76 per cent of the 
families having them. Of the remaining items, electric washers and 
refrigerators were least common, but these two kinds of household 
equipment have been placed on the market in quantity only in recent 
years. 

For all three classes of families home ownership is quite general, 
running from over three-fourths of all families in class A to over 
one-half in class C. This is likewise true with respect to ownership of 
radios, but the spread is wider—93 per cent in class A, 80 per cent 
in class B, 57 per cent in class C. The returns for class C indicate 
that the piano may be out of reach for the majority of families, as 
only 23.62 per cent had this article of furniture. The electric refrig- 
erator is least common among all the items covered in this survey, 
less than 4 per cent of the total number of class C families having 
such equipment. 





=_p eo og 


Changes in Purchasing Power and Consumption of Belgian 
Workers 


COMPARISON of the purchasing power and the consumption of 
Belgian workers at different periods, described in the Inter- 
national Labor Review for June, 1932, revealed that the position of 
these workers has improved since ‘the war. While the situation differs 
as between industries, it is brought out that workers’ families are 
better fed and better clothed, owing to the increase in family incomes. 
In order to measure the improvement in standards the author of the 
article under review has made a comparison on the basis of inquiries 
carried on in Belgium in 1853, 1891, and 1928-29. 

Among the comparisons made is one for the years 1891 and 1928-29, 
which shows that 1n order to obtain for an adult male the same quan- 
tity of 11 major foodstuffs, constituting the major part of the monthly 
food budget, the worker in 1891 would have had to work 4.89 days, as 
povnohane with 4.15 days in 1928-29. In only one out of seven in- 
dustries—i. e., the glass industry—was it found that more labor was 
required to obtain the same amount of food in 1928-29 as compared 
with 1891, the average number of days’ work required having risen 
from 3.61 to 4.10. For the textile industry there was a decrease in 
days required from 6.39 to 4.61; in building, from 5.60 to 4.30; im 
wood, 5.39 to 4.35; in metal, 4.87 ‘to 3. 94; in mining, 4.42 to 3.92; and 
in printing, from 3.98 to 3.81. In reality, it is pointed out, the im- 
provement is greater than the figures indicate, because the working 
day in 1891 was 10 hours for the majority of workers and in 1928-29 
it was 8 hours. 
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The percentage distribution of expenditures per working-clasg 
family as of 1853, 1891, and 1929 appears in the following table: 
































PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER WORKING ~ LASS 
FAMILY IN BELGIUM, 1853, 1891, AND 1929 —_ 
Per cent of total 
Item of expenditure ies 
1853 1891 1920 
(199 families) (188 families) (116 families 
ae sibeltihsheteete w onlin cilia iaber deel 64. 2 61.3 8.9 
I cg eed 14.6 14.5 15.4 
Rent, furniture, household articles__..............-___- 7.5 9. 6 9. 
Ea Sanaa, oe E 5.5 5.2 4 4 
I I Sie oo. oe SarawSiininncsapeeauadawl 1.0 2 13 
Intellectual and moral needs___--..-.......-.-..--.--_-- La 1.9 2 4 
I Es ln os eine ae ag eateing *s 3.9 5.7 54 
RS a ee ae TE HEL! CEE) RETO AVE EES * 1.6 6 1.8 
, EE Peers Pee Mier RE: ENED AE 100. 0 100. 0 100. ( 
Figures in the table show a continuous decline in the percentave of 


total expenditures for food. The author of the study under review 
interprets this decline as an indication of a rising standard of living. 
since food requirements are the first to be satisfied, and the lower the 
income level the higher is the percentage spent for food. 

Expenditures on intellectual and moral needs, a classification coy- 
ering church subscriptions, books, and newspapers, show a marked 
increase, especially as between 1891 and 1929. In this connection 
it is stated that the average amount spent on publications of all kinds 
rose by 242.3 per cent between 1891 and 1929. 

With regard to the kind of food consumed, it was shown that as 
the income rose the proportion of animal products consumed also 
rose. Use of all animal products was not found to have increased, 
however. For example, expenditure for beef declined and that for 
pork rose. Also fish did not appear in the worker’s diet in 1891, but 
was used to some extent in 1929. A striking case of decline in 
expenditure for vegetable products is the decline in that for bread, 
representing 29.2 per cent of the worker’s budget for food in 1591 
and 12.3 per cent in 1929, but the expenditure for vegetables increased 
by about 200 per cent in this same period. Although it is true that 
fluctuations in price of foodstuffs affects the worker’s diet, it is stated 
that price is not always the decisive factor, and that when earnings 
make it possible the worker chooses a more expensive article because 
of his individual preference. 

In presenting the figures for the prosperous year 1929 the reader 
of the Belgian study here reviewed is warned that the present level 
of real wages and standard of living must have fallen. 
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Cost-of-Living Budget for Single Women in Nova Scotia 


N ITS first annual report for the year ending September 30, 1931, 

the Minimum Wage Board of Nova Scotia presents the following 

cost-of-living budget in connection with the board’s duty to establish 
what it considered a living wage for experienced woman workers: 





Board and lodging per week, $6_._...............----- $312. 00 
Clothing: 
IIT Brace ne i Re Bee 20. 00 
Ii: youl hneh co sin: dstenith ans cnsdetaeatianahiaebiannaied ania akeh Tata pemenaine ss 10. 00 
ND. SP a a eee Sy ee 6. 00 
IIIA: sak ndsreiehan'es nqeyinsae-do-entn-ae uncaoeg, ae ne aia weak 3. 00 
i a ks ts i a a te i 3. 50 
I SU, . oc wemaibitibeandsuudwansbibas 4. 00 
mone ter FT Weert, GS... ksidwcd esd wssucedbsns 2. 50 
EY ASSES RTO RCE wee Gap a eee ET 12. 00 
Soring coat for 2 years, $26... .............--...- 12. 50 
Winter coat for 2 years, $30___...............--.-.- 15. 00 
Heavy sweater for 2 years, $6___....-.----------- 3. 00 
ae NN is Oe a. ESS cabo ns cede baidad 20. 00 
i 15. 00 
I a a al a ll a cee 3. 00 
EE 6 dS i hc ce cleo alba eee a 2. 00 
DN $0560 ah wade tke ddiwibbieesidavtwllasoee 4. 00 
eevee. toes) ee ee eee ee 2. 00 
ene Gee 2 VeNed, BG. Leucine ddoncanccnuntnak 2. 00 
Se GRRE TE Be SRE GS. Shei osdaba ceedmnenace 2. 50 
PIRI 5 cides Geedsbetec a Gites ssh cb dared Sruabah dared ile acts telco tal 142. 00 
Sundries: 
Laundry and dry cleaning..-..........----------- 10. 00 
pe A eee eS eee 20. 00 
Car fares, 50 cents a week_______--.--.----------- 26. 00 
Reading matter, postage, stationery __........----- 8. 09 
en LE PELE CLELLTEO 10. 00 
A De SER pn ARR tei aie gitar dial Rech EI 35. 00 
RS Sb Sods, ib cee GMs yl Ae 109. 00 
Incidentals: Toilet articles, mending, ete__.._..---- 15. 00 


Grand total, average wage about $11 per week__._. 578. 00 
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Statistics of Immigration for June, 1932 


By J. J. Konna, Curer Statistician Unitep States Bureav or ImMigrariox 


URING the month of June, 1932, there were 2,586 immigrant 

aliens admitted to the United States. This is a small increase 
over the preceding month, but less than the monthly average of 2.965 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932. 

During the past fiscal year, 35,576 immigrants entered the country, 
a decrease of 61,563, or 63.4 per cent, as compared with the previous 
year. The decline in immigration from Europe since a year ago was 
41,330, or 66.8 per cent, and from Canada, it was 13,760, or 63.4 per 
cent, while the decrease for Mexico was 1,162 ,or 34.9 per cent, and 
for other countries 5,311, or 52 per cent. 

Aliens of all classes admitted in the fiscal year 1932 totaled 174,871, 
of whom 35,576 were immigrants and 139,295 were nonimmigrants. 
The outgoing aliens numbered 287,657, including 103,295 emigrants 
and 184,362 nonemigrants, resulting in an excess of 112,786 departures 
over admissions for the year. This is against 10,237 excess departures 
in the previous year, and in sharp contrast with 173,789 excess admis- 
sions over departures during 1930 and 226,839 during 1929. 

Of the 35,576 immigrants or newcomers for permanent residence 
in this country admitted during the year 1932, a little over one-third 
(12,983) were charged to the quota; 9,490, or 26.7 per cent, were ad- 
mitted under the immigration act of 1924 as husbands, wives, and 
unmarried children of American citizens; and 9,328, or 26.2 per cent, 
came in as natives of nonquota countries. The remainder, compris- 
ing 10.6 per cent of the total immigrants, entered the country as 
ministers, professors, and other miscellaneous classes under the act. 

During the fiscal year 1932 a record number of 19,426 undesirable 
aliens were deported, principally to Mexico, Europe, Canada, and 
China. Deportations in the four preceding years numbered 18,142 
for 1931, 16,631 for 1930, 12,908 for 1929, and 11,625 for 1928. In 
the fiscal year just ended, 2,637 indigent aliens were, at their own 
request, removed to their native land, practically all returning to 
European countries. Over two-thirds of these indigent aliens last 
resided in Michigan, New York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. 
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INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY 1, 1931, TO JUNE 30, 1932 

































































Inward Outward | 
- Aliens Aliens 
Aliens admitted m da Aliens departed de- 
é S ac ( : arre i a 7.2 
Period United from — — 
States | porta) | enter- citizens} Total | land- 
— Non- citizens ing! | Emi- Non- de- Seow 8 
ant | Zmi- | Total | arrived. rant | emi- | Total} ond g 
er grant 6 grant pa 
=" 
1931 | | | | 
SR eee | 8,174) 12,361 | 15,535) 30,944) 46, 479) 761| 7,428) 20,450) 27,878, 46,961) 74,839) 1, 681 
‘August... -0s- 4, 090| 16, 580| 20,670 59,372) 80,042| 657) 9, 541| 23,009| 32,550) 65, 895| 98, 445| 1, 584 
September...) 5, 017| 20, 940) 25, 957| 62, 581) 88, 538 684| 8, 733| 20, 393) 29,126) 42, 247| 71,373| 1, 446 
October_....-| 3,913) 17, 096| 21,009} 32, 427) 53, 436 806} 10, 857) 16,525) 27, 382) 35,016) 62,398) 1, 663 
November..-| 2,899) 9,832) 12,731} 16,823) 29, 554 573) 11, 318) 14, 271) 25, 589) 23,224) 48,813) 1,525 
December....| 2,642) 8,086) 10,728) 16,932) 27, 660 485| 10,727) 17,370; 28,097) 24,351) 52, 448) 1, 336 
1932 
January-.-..-- 2, 220; 7,242) 9,462) 17,158) 26, 620 577| 8,550) 14, 693 | 23, 243) 25,016) 48, 259; 1, 537 
February.---}| 1,984) 7,346) 9,330) 19,829) 29, 159 392) 6,188) 9,691) 15,879) 22,920) 38,799) 1,505 
March. ....-.- 2,103) 9, 248) 11,351] 22,012) 33, 363 445| 6, 239) 10,097) 16, 336) 24,718) 41,054) 2,112 
pss) ee «es 2, 469) 11, 266) 13, 735] 23, 261) 36, 996 580) 6,746) 9, 886) 16,632) 19,980) 36,612) 1, 633 
SIN cosdieietenai 2, 479| 10, 579] 13,058} 19, 233] 32,291] 540] 8,577] 13, 262] 21,839] 22,152) 43,991| 1,597 
SOD... chniensicn 2, 586} 8,719) 11,305) 18, 690) 29, 995 564) 8,391] 14, 715] 23,106) 28,357] 51, 463] 1, 807 
Total . _| 35, 576139, 295/174, 871| 339, 262514, 133] 7, 064/103, 295/184, 302)287, 657| 380, 837/668, 404 19, 426 





























1 These aliens are not included among arrivals, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
2 These aliens are included among aliens departed, they having entered the United States, legally or 
illegally, and later being deported. 


Report of British Committee on Empire Migration 


N JULY, 1930, the Economic Advisory Council approved the 
appointment of a committee “‘to consider the question of migra- 

tion from the United Kingdom to oversea parts of the Empire in its 
economic aspects (a) in the immediate future, and (5) over a longer 
period, and to advise whether Government action to stimulate such 
migration is economically or otherwise desirable.” This committee 
has recently made a report, from which the following data have been 
taken.! 

The committee points out that the birth rate in Great Britain has 
been declining and that therefore emigration as a safety valve against 
the pressure of oe population is losing its importance. More- 
over, emigration is a selective process which tends to draft off pre- 
cisely those who are most needed at home. 

Emigrants are, therefore, not a random sample of the population. There are 
more males than females; there is already in this country a large excess of females. 
They are largely drawn from persons in the prime of life. hey are above the 
average in physique and health, and more than all, they may certainly be assumed 
to be above the average in just those qualities of enterprise, leadership, and 
resilience which are needed at home. Thus emigration draws unduly upon those 
elements in the population of which this country has most need. 

Nevertheless, there is at present a surplus of labor in the United 
Kingdom, especially in certain important industries. Economically, 
therefore, migration would be of advantage to the country for the 
next few years as a short-term policy, but would be of doubtful 
benefit as a long-term policy. 





! Great Britain. Economic Advisory Council. Committee on Empire Migration. Report. London, 
1982, (Cmd. 4075.) 
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From the standpoint of the Dominions the position is reversed. Tho 
depression has fallen with special severity on agriculture and _ par. 
ticularly on wheat growing, and as these were the great immigrant. 
absorbing industries the Dominions have at present little room fo; 
newcomers. When matters return to normal they will probably 
again desire them, but at that time it may not be to the econ nic 
advantage of the home country to supply their needs. 

Other than the economic considerations, however, must be borne jn 
mind. In many of the Dominions the population is inadequate. 
“not only for the purpose of the efficient development of the vast 
territories and resources under their control, but also as a basis for the 
political, social, and industrial superstructure which has been created,” 
Their territory invites occupation, and for many reasons it would pe 
better for the population to be built up from British rather than from 
alien stocks. For such reasons the committee considers it important 
that a steady flow of British migrants to the Dominions should be 
maintained, although it seems probable that this will henceforth be on 
a smaller scale than in past years. 

Reviewing steps taken in the past to promote migration within the 
Empire, the report recommends some changes in the terms of the 
Empire settlement act, and advises that in future the administration 
of the migration policy should be concentrated in one department. 
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Official— United States 


CaLIFORNIA.—Legislature. Senate. Special Committee to Investigate Mining: 
Compensation Insurance Rates. Report.. Sacramento, 1931. 20 pp. 
CoLoraDo.—Bureau of Mines. Annual report for the year 1931. Denver, 1932. 
60 PP. 
Ipano.—lInspector of Mines. Thirty-third annual report, for the year 1931. Boise, 
1932. 298 pp., map., illus. 
Data on mine wages from this report are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 


InL1INo1Is.—Department of Mines and Minerals. Fiftieth coal report of Illinois, 
1931. Springfield, 1932. 262 pp. 
Contains also reports covering activities in the production of limestone, oil and 
gas, sand and gravel, shale and clay, and silica. 
LovIs1aNaA.— Department of Labor and Industrial Statistics. Sixteenth biennial 
report, 19381-1932. New Orleans, 1932. 148 pp. 
Wage data from this report are given in this issue of the Labor Review. The 


publication contains an industrial directory. 
MaryLANp.—Commissioner of Labor and Statistics. Fortieth annual report, 


1931. Baltimore, 1932. 60 pp. 

The report includes information on women and children in industry, industrial 
disputes, and employment and unemployment. 

Nassau County [N. Y.] Emercency Work Bureavu.—Report of activities, 
November, 1931, to June, 1932. Mineola, N. Y., Bar Building, 1932. 60 pp., 
maps, diagrams, illus. ; 

This report gives a detailed account of the emergency work provided for the 
unemployed in the different villages and districts of the county. The emergency 
work bureau is one of 107 such bureaus created by cities and counties in the State 
of New York under the temporary emergency relief act (Acts of 1931, ch. 798). 
New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Bulletin No. 175: Fatalities—their cause 

and prevention. Prepared by the Division of Industrial Hygiene. New York, 
1932. 21 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Special Bulletin No. 35: 
Hours and earnings of men and women in the knit goods industry. Harris- 
burg, 1931. 61 pp., charts. 

PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Governor General. Annual report, 1930. Washington, 
D. C., 1982. 294 pp. (House Doc. No. 160, 72d U. S, Cong., 1st sess.). 

Includes the reports of the heads of departments of the Philippine government 
for the year covered. Data on adjustment of claims and on labor disputes, 
from the report of the Philippine Bureau of Labor, are given in this issue of the 
Labor Review. 

PRESIDENT’s CONFERENCE ON Home BurLpine aNnp Home Ownersuip.—House 
design, construction, and equipment. Washington, D. C., 1932. 325 pp., 
plans, illus. 

This volume contains the reports of the committees on design, on construction, 
and on fundamental equipment. The committee on design, after careful and 
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extended study of housing and small homes throughout the country, reaches {he 
conclusion that “‘the design of the average small American dwelling is seriovs\y 
defective,” that the defects are not due to a desire for economy, and that say ings 
could be effected by better planning and the use of better designs for both building 
and grouping. The committee on construction points out the numerous factors 
which enter into costs, and makes recommendations with respect to “improved 
construction of new dwellings involving the principles of economy, quality, and 
quantity.”’ Perhaps the most fundamental of its conclusions is that too |itt]o 
attention is paid to the construction of homes for families whose annual income 
is approximately $2,000 or less, and that further study and research work should 
be given to the question of providing homes at a cost of $5,000 or less, including 
land. The committee on fundamental equipment discusses the best methods 
under different circumstances of providing for (1) heating, ventilating, and 
air conditioning, (2) plumbing and sanitation, (3) electric lighting and wiring. 
and (4) refrigeration. 

Puerto Rico.—Legislature. Committee to investigate the industrial and agri- 


cultural uneasiness and restlessness causing unemployment in Puerto Rico. 
Third report. San Juan, 1932. 353 pp. (Spanish), 334 pp. (English). 


RocuEestER (NEw Yorx).—Public Employment Center. Progress report. 
Rochester, December 31, 1931. 36 pp., charts. 
Data included in this report were published in the April, 1932, issue of tly 
Labor Review. 
Trexas.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Report of committee on resolutions of th: 


Joint Conference of the Legislative and Governor’s Committees for Unemploy- 
ment Relief held at Austin, Tex., October 16, 1931. Austin, 1931. 12 pp. 


Wuite House CoNnFrERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTEcTION.—Committee 
on Public Health Organization. Report. New York, Century Co., 1932. 
3845 pp., charts. 


This report covers the forms of public health organization in rural districts 
and in the cities, State and Federal activities, and the development of voluntary 
health services and the relationship between such services and official agencies. 
The administration of child health work as part of official health programs is 
discussed and the recommendations of the committee as to principles and policies 
are given. The dissenting opinions of three members of the committee are 
included. 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Bulletin No. 1 on Unemployment Com- 
pensation: Handbook ‘on the Wisconsin unemployment compensation act and 


approved voluntary plans for unemployment benefits or guaranteed employ- 
ment. Madison, 1932. 96 pp. 


This pamphlet was prepared principally for the guidance of employers in 
Wisconsin who are considering the adoption of voluntary plans for unemploy- 
ment benefits or guaranteed employment in accordance with the provisions of 
the Wisconsin unemployment compensation act. The bulletin contains an 
example of a standard voluntary benefit plan, discussion of variations from thie 
standard benefit plan, a plan for guaranteed employment, and the text of the 
Wisconsin law. 

Unitep Strates.—Congress. Senate. Report No. 214 (72d Cong., Ist sess.\, 
to accompany S. 1153: Incorporation of credit unions in the District of Colum- 


bia. Report of Mr. Capper, from Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Washington, 19382. 9 pp. 


Committee on Education and Labor. Establishment of admin- 
istration of public works. Hearings (72d Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 2419, a bill to 
accelerate public construction during the present emergency, to provide emplo./- 
ment, to create the administration of public works, to provide for the more effec- 
tive coordination and correlation of the public works activities of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, March 9-11, 1982. Washington, 1932. 116 p;. 
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Uxirep Strates.—Congress. Senate. Committee on Manufactures. Federal 
cooperation in unemployment relief. Hearing (72d Cong., Ist. sess.) on S. 4592, 
abill to provide for cooperation by the Federal Government with the several States 
in assisting persons, including veterans of the World War, who are suffering 
hardship caused by unemployment and for other purposes, May 9 and June 4, 
19382. Washington, 1932. 79 pp. (In two parts.) 


_ Federal emergency measures to relieve unemployment. 
Hearing (72d Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 4076, a bill to provide for emergency con- 
struction of certain authorized public works to aid 1n increasing employment 
and for other purposes, June 20, 1932. Washington, 1932. 30 pp. 


Committee on the District of Columbia. Incorporation of 
credit unions. Hearings (72d Cong., 1st sess.) on S. 1153, a bill to provide for 
the incorporation of credit unions in the District of Columbia, January 15, 29, 
and February 5, 1932. Washington, 1932. 651 pp. 


—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bibliography [No. 14] 
of fire hazards and prevention, and safety in the petroleum industry. Wash- 
ington, 1932. 10 pp., mimeographed. (Distributed by Petroleum Field 
Office, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 506 Custom House, San Francisco.) 


Bulletin 349: Liquid oxygen explosives, by G. St. J. Perrott and 
N. A. Tolch. Washington, 1932. 88 pp., charts, illus. 
A comprehensive description of experimental investigations by the Bureau of 
Mines and the results in actual blasting in metal mining, coal mining, and quarry- 
ing. 











—_—__ 








—_—_—— 


—— 





Bulletin 352: Safety practices in California gold dredging, by 
S. H. Ash. Washington, 1932. 31 pp.,; illus. 


A study of accidents and safety work in connection with the operation of gold 
dredges, including safety rules of the California Industrial Aecident Commission 
on same. 





- Bulletin 353: Tests of rock-dust barriers in the experimental mine, 
by George S. Rice and others. Washington, 1932. 81 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Descriptions of systematic tests to determine the effectiveness of rock-dust 
barriers as a supplementary defense against the spread of explosions in coal mines 
from one part of a mine to another. 





Technical Paper 514: Accident experience and cost of accidents 
at Washington metal mines and quarries, by S. H. Ash. Washington, 1932. 


35 pp. 
Tables in the report, based on data furnished by the Washington Department of 


Labor and Industries, show an injury and average frequency rate for Washington 
mines, quarries, stone crushing, and:quarry pits in-1930 of 81.2, and an average 
severity rate of 15.75, as against average rates for the United States of 61.85 and 
8.80, respectively. 





Technical Paper 516: Natural ventilation of Michigan copper mines, 
by G. E. McElroy. ‘ashington, 1932. 40 pp., charts. 


Technical Paper 520: Falls vi roof and coal in mines operating 

in the nants boo bed in Monongalia County, W. Va., by J. W. Paul and 
J. N. Geyer. ashington, 1932. 381 pp., map, diagrams. 

A study of safety measures used to prevent injury to mine workers from falls 


of roof and coal. 


—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Bulletin No. 566: 
Union scales of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1931. Washington, 1932. 
238 pp. 

Summaries of the data obtained in this survey were published in the Labor 


Review for September and Noyember, 1931. 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 66-II: Chronological development of 


labor legislation for women in the United States. Revised December, 1931, by 
Florence P. Smith. Washington, 1932. 173 pp. 





—— 
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Unitep States.—Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 95. Brit 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks in Ohio, 1914 to 1929, bu Amy ¢ 
Maher. Washington, 1932. 31 pp., charts. Re 

A study based on returns furnished by employers to the State division of bene 
statistics. Figures in relation to earnings and fluctuations of employment arp 

given in detail. 





Bulletin No. 96: Women office workers in Philadelphia, by Hurryej 
A. Byrne. Washington, 1932. 14 pp. 
Part of a study covering a number of States and including many thousands of 
women, “undertaken because of the growing importance of clerical work j), 
general and clerical work for women in particular.” In addition to the wsjq| 
data concerning hours, wages, and working conditions, it is intended to shywvy 
something of the effect on the employment of women of changes in office prac- 
tice, the most striking of these changes being the increased use of such machines 
as bookkeeping and billing machines, calculating machines, tabulating, address- 
ing, and duplicating machines, and the like. Because of the time such a stud) 
will take, it is proposed to publish the results in parts, of which this is the first. 
—— Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1932, No. 8: 


Safety education—helps for schools in constructing a course of study, by Florence: 
C. For. Washington, 1932. 73 pp. 


—— Employees’ Compensation Commission. Medical facilities available to ¢m- 
ployees of the United States Government injured in the performance of dul, 
under Federal compensation act of September 7, 1916. Washington, 1932. 


45 pp. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Bulletin No. 161, Vocational 


Rehabilitation Series No. 21: Organization and administration of a State 
program of vocational rehabilitation. Washington, 1932. 59 pp. 


Bulletin No. 162, Trade and Industrial Series No. 47: Vocational train- 
ing costs—a study of the unit cost of vocational education in Cincinnati, 0/10 
[by John F. Arundel]. Washington, 1932. 32 pp. 


Federal Farm Board. Bulletin No. 8: Cooperative marketing makes steady 
growth. Washington, 1932. 61 pp., maps, charts. 
Report states that more than a million and a quarter farmers are members of 
cooperative associations assisted under the agricultural marketing act. Loans 
from the board’s funds have gone into every State but three (Maine, Rhode !s- 
land, and Delaware). Describes the national associations for the marketing of 
grain, livestock, wool, pecans, etc. 














Official—Foreign Countries 


AustTrRALIA.—[Bureau of Census and Statistics. Tasmania Branch.] The pocket 
year book of Tasmania, 1932. Hobart [19327]. 126 pp. 


Contains data on cost of living, retail prices, wages, production, etc. 
Be._crum.—Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite. Compte rendu des opérations 
et de la situation, 1931. [Brussels?] 1932. 86 pp. 

A report of the operations of the General Savings and Retirement Fund for 
the year 1931, including information on compensation for industrial accidents. 
—— Ministére de |’Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. Consvil 
Supérieur du Travail. Treiziéme session, 1924-1929. Brussels, 1931. 408 ))p. 
Reports presented to the Belgian Superior Labor Council regarding the ap))\'- 
cation of the laws upon night work of women and children, the 8-hour day, a1 
Sunday rest in industrial and commercial establishments, and upon the proposed 
law concerning home work. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA (CanapbA).—Royal Commission on State Health Insurance 
and Maternity Benefits. Final report, 1932. Victoria, 1932. 63 pp. 


Recommends that a compulsory health-insurance system, including maternity 
penefits, be established at an early date in the Province. 

_— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Fifteenth annual report, for the year ended 
December 31, 1931. Victoria, 1932. 30 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

DeNMARK.—Statistiske Departement. Husleje og boligforhold, November, 1930. 
Copenhagen, 1932. 243 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4 rekke, 89 bind, 5 
hexfte.) 

Contains statistical information in regard to housing in Denmark in Novem- 
ber, 1930, including the results of a special investigation of housing in the same 
year. 

Ecypt.—Ministry of the Interior. Report on labor conditions in Egypt with sug- 


gestions for future social legislation, by H. B. Butler. Cairo, 1932. Various 
paging. (In English, French, and Egyptian.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 

GeRMANY.—Reichskohlenrat. Statistische Ubersicht tiber die Kohlenwirtschaft im 
Jahre 1931. Berlin, 1932. 127 pp., charts. 

This volume contains statistical and graphical information relative to produc- 
tion, earnings, mechanization, etc., in the German coal industry during 1931, 
with additional figures covering coal production in other parts of the world. 
Great Britarin.—Economie Advisory Council. Committee on Empire Migra- 

tion. Report. London, 19382. 90 pp. (Cmd. 4075.) 

Reviewed in this issue. 

—— Home Office. Report on the occurrence of silicosis amongst granite workers, 
by Dr. C. L. Sutherland, and others. London, 1930. 25 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 





Factory Department. Annual report for the year 1931. London, 1932. 
155 pp. (Cmd. 4098.) 


Certain data on the 5-day week in British industry and on the 2-shift system 
for women and young persons, taken from this report, are given in this issue of 
the Labor Review. 

—— Industrial Health Research Board. Twelfth annual report, to June 30, 1932. 
London, 1932. 457 pp. 

This report covers the work of the board in relation to modern industrial 
conditions, a brief account of the various investigations and researches, and a 
statement of its organization and its relations with other bodies. 

—— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 74: 
International Conference on Safety in Mines, at Buxton, 1931. London, 1932. 
67 pp., diagrams, illus. 

Addresses presented at the conference, relating especially to the use of explo- 

sives, with discussions on same. 





Tenth annual report, including a report of matters dealt with by the 
healih advisory committee, 1931. London, 1932. 95 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Contains particulars of research in the problems connected with coal dust, 
fredamp, spontaneous combustion, explosives, falls in mines, mechanical appli- 
ances, and other mine hazards. 

—— Ministry of Health. Thirteenth annual report, 1931-32. London, 1932. 
820 pp. (Cmd. 4113.) 

The report of the Ministry of Health for England and Wales inciudes in addi- 
tion to descriptions of public health work, sections on housing, and national 
health insurance and contributory pensions. 
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GREECE.— Ministére de 1’ Economie Nationale. Direction du Service des Minox NOR 
Inspection des Mines. Statistique de l'industrie minitre de la Gréce penia), A 
Vanné 1930. Athens, 1931. 47 pp. (In Greek and French.) : 1931 


The annual report of the Greek mine inspection service. Data on average 
daily wages of mining employees, taken from the report, are given in this issue, 
INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice.—The I. L. O. yearbook, 1931. Geneva, 193) 

547 pp., chart. 7 

Part I of this volume deals with the general activity of the International 
Labor Organization, in the year under review. Part II reviews the social move. 
ment during that period and includes discussions of the economic situation; eo). 
ditions of work; social insurance; wages; unemployment; the workers’ living 
conditions, and the general rights of workers. 





Studies and Reports, Series I, No. 2: Women’s work under labor law—a sy». 


vey of protective legislation. Geneva, 1932. 264 pp. (World Peace Founda. 
tion, Boston, American agent.) 


—— Studies and reports, Series N, No. 18: Statistics of migration—definitions, 
methods, classification. Geneva, 1932. 152 pp. (World Peace Foundation, 
Boston, American agent.) 

It is the purpose of this report to bring about further improvement in migra- 
tion statistics and better international understanding on the subject. 

JAPAN.—Cabinet Impérial. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Résumé statis- 


tique de Empire du Japon. Tokyo, 1932. 161 pp., charts. (In Japanese 
and French.) 


Among the labor statistics presented in the annual are those on household 
budgets, placements by public employment offices, labor disputes, unemployment, 
wages, and production. 

Morocco.—Service de |’ Administration Générale, du Travail et de |’ Assistance. 
Bulletin du Travail, 1930. (Fez, 1931?] 87 pp. 

The bulletin contains various reports on labor and social questions in Morocco, 
including a report on wages paid in the principal cities and towns in 1929. 
Moscow Province (Soviet Union).—Planning Commission. Building hand- 


book for the Province of Moscow for 1929-30. Moscow, 1930. 160 pp. (In 
Great-Russian.) 


Contains building plans for the Province of Moscow for the fiscal year 1929-30. 
For each planned building is given estimated cost, dates of beginning and finishing 
of the building, and the building organization or trust. 

New Sourn Waves (AustTRALiA).—Registrar of Friendly Societies and Trade- 
Unions. Report for the 12 months ended June 30, 1931. Sydney, 1932. 
30 pp. 

At the close of the period covered there were 52 societies in operation, with a 
total membership of 242,344, a decrease of 3.86 per cent as compared with the 
membership at the close of the preceding year. The total amount spent in 
benefits was £682,025 ($3,319,075), sickness pay amounting to £307,979 
($1,498,780), funeral donations to £75,747 ($368,623), and medical attendance 
and medicine to £298,299 ($1,451,672). Each of these items showed a falling off 
from the amount paid in the preceding year. 

New ZeaLAND.—Unemployment Board. Unemployment: Statement by minister 
in charge of unemployment. Wellington, 1931. 45 pp. 
Wellington, 1932. 3 pp. 


Data on unemployment-relief measures in use in New Zealand, taken from these 
two reports, are given in this issue of the Labor Review. 
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NorwaY.—Rikstrygdeverket. Arsberetning Nr. 35 (1931). Oslo, 1932. 20 pp. 
Annual report on public insurance against accidents and sickness in Norway in 
1931. 


nite Industriarbeidertrygden: Ulykkestrygden for industriarbeidere M. V. 
1929. Oslo, 1932. 39*, 113 pp., charts. (Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VIII, 
189.) (In Norwegian and French.) 


Annual report on State industrial-accident insurance in Norway during 1929. 





Nova Scotia (Canapa).—Minimum Wage Board. First annual report, for the 
year ending September 30, 1931. Halifax, 1932. 26 pp. 

The cost-of-living budget established by this board is given in this issue of the 
Labor Review. 

Qsto (Norway).—Statistiske Kontor. Statistisk drbok for Oslo, 1931. Osle, 
19382. 106 pp. 

This statistical yearbook for Oslo includes data on prices and cost of living, 
wages, labor unions, activities of employment offices, unemployment, and old-age, 
invalidity, and sickness insurance. Table heads and table of contents are in 
French as well as Norwegian. 

ScorLAND.—Department of Health. Third annual report, 1931. Edinburgh, 
1982. 195 pp. 

Certain data on widows’, orphans’, and old-age pensions, taken from this 
report, are given in this issue of the Labor Review. The report also contains 
data on national health insurance and housing. 

SouTrHERN Ruopesta.—Statistical Bureau. Official yearbook of the colony of 


Southern Rhodesia (No. 8), 1932, covering mainly the period 1926-1930. 
Salisbury, 19382. 804 pp., map, charts. 


Contains a chapter on retail prices and cost of living. 
Sovier Unton.—Administration Centrale de Statistique Economique et Sociale. 


Apergu statistique sur regremmvune en URSS pour la période 1928-1931. 
Moscow, 1932. 31 pp. (Un French.) 


Contains statistical tables showing agricultural developments in the Soviet 
Union in the years 1928 to 1931, including the formation of cooperative farms 
(kolkhoz) and Soviet farms (sovkhoz), and mechanization of agriculture. 
SwitzERLAND.—Département Fédéral de l’Economie Publique. Rapports des 


inspecteurs fédéraux des fabriques sur l’exercice de leurs fonctions dans les 
années 1930 et 1931. Aarau, 19382. 260 pp. 


A report of the Swiss Federal factory inspectors for the years 1930 and 1931. 


Unofficial 


AntHoony, Sytvia. Women’s place in industry and home. London, George Rout- 
ledge & Sons (Lid.), 1932. 243 pp. 

BurEAU oF APPLIED Economics (Inc.). Bulletin No. 7, Part 2: Standards of 
living—a compilation of budgetary studies. Washington, 1932. 189 pp. 

Volume 1 of this publication was issued in 1920 and contained the detailed 

results of the important family-budget studies made up to that time. The present 

volume supplements the earlier one by giving similarly detailed data regarding 

subsequent budgetary studies. The introductory chapter reviews the develop- 

ment of budgetary studies and their use in wage arbitrations. 


CarrotL, Moxie Ray. Unemployment insurance in Austria. Washington, 
Brookings Institution (Pamphlet Series No. 10), 1932. 52 pp. 


CuarK, W. Irvine. Dust hazards and on of injury from the same. 
Worcester, Mass., Norton Co. [1932?]. [Various paging.| 

This pamphlet contains three papers on the subject of dust hazards, one of 

which was presented at the meeting of the Association of Governmental Officials 
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in Industry in May, 1931, the other two having been published in the Jour; 


; ral of 
Industrial Hygiene in earlier years. 


DeERScH, HERMANN, AND VoLKMAR, Ericu. Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz. Mannijveiy, 
J. Bensheimer, 1931. 755 pp. (4th rev. ed.) 
Deals with legislation relating to the labor courts in Germany, including » brief 
history of such legislation, organization and procedure of the labor courts, and the 
rendering of decisions and appeals. 
FLatow, GEORG, AND Kaun-FreEuND, Orto. Betriebsritegesetz vom 4. Februay 
1920. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1931. 726 pp. 

A detailed analysis of the German works councils act of February 4, 1920). 
Various official regulations on the subject are included in the appendixes. 
Fiury, FERDINAND, AND ZERNIK, FRANz. Schédliche Gase, Déampfe, Nebel 

Rauch- und Staubarten. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1931. %37 pp., diagrams. 
illus. 

Contains a treatise on injurious fumes and gases, dampness, smoke, and dust. 
including their physical and chemical analysis, their toxie effects, preventive 
measures, and treatment. 

GHERARDI, Bancrorr. Why American standard safety codes are effective. 8 PP, 
illus. (Reprinted from American Mutual Magazine, Boston, August, 1931: 


distributed by National Association of Mutual Casualty Companies, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City.) 


Hersey, Rexrorp B. Workers’ emotions in ex” and home; a study of individual 
workers from the psychological standpoint. hiladelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1932. 441 pp., charts. |Research Studies X VIII, Industrial 
Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce.}| 

A pioneer undertaking to discover what factors aid in bringing about a worker's 
satisfactory adjustment to his job and the resultant efficiency. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CounsELors (Inc.). Library Bulletin No. 10: Survey 


of the current literature of industrial relations; semiannual review. New York, 
165 Broadway, July, 1932. 37 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


INTERNATIONAL City ManaaGers’ Association. Municipal problems in the 
economic depression. (Part of the proceedings of the eighteenth annual con- 
ference of the association held at Louisville, Ky., October 7-10, 1931.) Chicago, 
923 East Sixtieth Street, 1931. 91 pp., charts. (Mimeographed.) 

Included in the subjects discussed at this meeting were: Some principles of 
public relief administration; organizing, financing, and carrying out relief plans; 
trends in relief and public welfare; and the responsibility of the National Govern- 
ment in the unemployment crisis. 

Lane, Mary Rocers. Vocations in industry. Scranton, International Textbook 
Co., 1929. Vol. I, 155 pp.; Vol. II, 204 pp.; Vol. III, 467 pp. Illus. 

The three volumes are based, respectively, on the first three census divisions: 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry; mining and mineral industries; and 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. 

LaTHAM, ALLAN Brockway. The Catholic and national labor unions of Canada. 


Toronto, Macmillan Co. of Canada (Ltd.), 1930. 104 pp. (McGill Uni- 
versity Economic Studies, No. 10.) 


A description and evaluation of a recent development in the economic life of 
the French Canadians. 

McDonatp, Joun R. H. Modern housing: A review of present housing require- 

ments in Great Britain, a résumé of postwar housing at home and abroad, and 


some practical suggestions for future housing. London, John Tiranti & Co., 
1931. 1386 pp., charts, tllus. 
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MaNCHURIA YEARBOOK, 1931. Tokyo, East-Asiatic Economic Investigation 
Bureau, 1931. 347 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
/ , ’ 

One chapter of this publication deals with immigration and labor and includes 
data on an industrial census of certain areas of Manchuria as of February, 1930, 
and wages for Chinese and Japanese in various occupations in South Manchuria 
in April, 1929. 

MercHANTS ASSOCIATION OF NEw York. Vacation fps scana and policies in 
1982. New York, 233 Broadway, 1932. 10 pp. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 









NatiloNAL Apvisory Councrt oN Rapio InN Epucation. Economics Series 
Lectures, Nos. 1-80. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931 and 1932. 
(Separate pamphlets, various paging.) 

These lectures include the following: Effects of depressions on employment 
and wages, by William M. Leiserson; Wages in relation to economic recovery, 
by Leo Wolman; Forward planning of public works to stabilize employment, 
by Otto T. Mallery; What the consumer should do, by F. W. Taussig; Social 
insurance, by Paul H. Douglas; Unemployment insurance, by John R. Commons; 
Land utilization, by M. L. Wilson; and Cooperation as a stabilizing force in 
agriculture, by Chris L. Christensen. 

NaTIONAL COMMITTEE ON PRISONS AND Prison Lapor. Report presented to the 
annual meeting, April 11, 19382. New York, 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
1932. 19 pp. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CaTHOLIC CHARITIES. Proceedings of seventeenth 
session, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., September 27-80, 1931. Baltimore, Belvedere 
Press (Inc.), [19322]. 316 pp. 

At least six of the addresses at this meeting were concerned directly with labor, 
their respective subjects being: How far is industry meeting its responsibility {n 
the present crisis; The outlook in unemployment relief; Responsibility of the 
Federal Government in the present unemployment situation; A program of social 
action—what the Pope’s encyclical says the working people should have; The 
occupational organization of society; and Catholic doctrine and industrial 
practice. 

NEUVILLE, Francois. Le statut juridique du travailleur étranger en France au 
regard des assurances sociales, de l’ assistance et de la prévoyance sociale. Paris, 
Librairie de Jurisprudence Ancienne et Moderne, 1931. 173 pp. 

A discussion of the juridical status of foreign workers in France with regard 
to the provisions of the social-insurance laws and public welfare and assistance. 
New ENGLAND CounciL. The flexible work day and week: A plan for reem- 

ployment. Special Supplement to the New England News Letter, Statler Build- 
ing, Boston, August 1, 19382. 10 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 

OcLesBy, CATHARINE. Business opportunities for women. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1932. 300 pp. 


PatmeR, Guapys L. Union tactics and economic change. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. 228 pp. (Research Studies XIX, In- 
dustrial Research Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce.) 


A study of the effects of recent industrial changes in the textile trades of 
Philadelphia upon the problems and policies of three Philadelphia textile unions— 
Tapestry Carpet Weavers’ Union, Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers’ Union, and 
the Upholstery Weavers’ Union. 

PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSATION RATING AND INSPECTION BuREAU. Classification 


para policy years 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928, taken from Penn- 
sylvania Schedule Z. (Philadelphia, 1932?]. 206 pp. 
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PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. Industrial Relations Section. Company loans io jy. 
employed workers. Princeton, N. J., 1932. 26 pp. (Mimeographed. 


Reviewed in this issue. 

Reap, MarGaret. The Indian peasant wprooted—a study of the human machine 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1931. 256 pp., illus. : 

An attempt to bring within the reach of the average reader some of the findings 
of the Royal COmmission on Labor in India, whose report, published in 19 volumes, 
is too detailed and technical to have a wide appeal. Miss Read deals with the 
general question of the effect the increasing industrialization of India has upon the 
rural masses who are drawn from the village life with which they are familiar int, 
the factories, mines, and workshops. 

REDGRAVE’S Facrory Acts. London, Butterworth & Co. (Ltd.), 1931. [Various 
paging.| (Fourteenth edition.) 

The editor points out that since the thirteenth edition of this work was issued 
in 1924 there has been a marked increase in the number and scope of codes of 
regulation and welfare orders which apply to industrial processes. ‘‘The work- 
men’s compensation acts have been consolidated by the act of 1925, and other 
acts, which are included in this edition, have extended the law so that processes, 
e. g., the painting of buildings, which were not formeriy affected are now regu- 
lated. Consequently, although all redundant matter has been eliminated, there 
is a considerable increase in size.’’ The book contains an introductory table of 
legal cases bearing on the acts, while the grouping of the acts and regulations 
has been changed to facilitate reference, and a comprehensive index has been 
provided for the same purpose. 


Rossins, E. C., anp Fouts, F. E. Industrial management—a case book. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 19382. 757 pp., maps, diagrams. 


Rorem, C. Rurus. Annual medical service in private group clinics. Chicago, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, 900 South Homan Avenue, 1932. 11 pp. (Reprinted 
from Modern Hospital, January, 1932.) 

A discussion of the development of private group clinics, including the newer 
types in which service is provided for groups of persons at an agreed sum per vear. 
RussExvut SaGe Founpation. Library. Bulletin No. 113: Costs and standards of 

living. New York, 130 East Twenty-second Street, June, 1932. 4 pp. 


ScHEFFBuCcH, Apotr. Der Einfluss der Rationalisierung auf den Arbeitslohn. 
Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1931. 334 pp. 

Discusses the influence of the efficiency movement, known in Europe as ration- 
alization, upon the conditions of labor, especially upon wages. 

ScrimsHaw, Stewart. Apprenticeship principles, relations, procedures. \ew 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Inc.), 1982. 273 pp., chart. 

The purpose of the book is “‘to review the meaning of apprenticeship in its 
relation to modern industry; to present its status with reference to labor; to show 
its relation to the employer; to reveal its inevitable affinity with formal educa- 
tion; and to show its relation to the functions of the State itself.”’. A special 
study is made of the Wisconsin system on the ground that it presents a case 
study in State control of apprenticeship. A selected bibliography is appended. 
SrtK AssocIATION OF AMERICA (INc.). Velvet Manufacturers’ Division. Wages 

and hours of labor in the textile industries of England, France, Germany, Czecho- 


slovakia, including data on social benefits and with particular reference to (he 
velvet industry. New York, 468 Fourth Avenue, 1932. 63 pp. 


SIMIAND, Francois. Le salaire, l’évolution sociale et la monnaie. Essai ‘le 
théorie expérimentale du salaire. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1932. Vol. /, 

586 pp.; Vol. 11, 620 pp.; Vol. III, 152 pp. 
The author discusses the effects of social and political conditions upon tlie 
movement of wages. In the first volume the method followed in the study !s 
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defined, and the general movement of wages in France is traced. The second 

volume treats of the effect of economic and noneconomic facts on the trend of 

wages, and also discusses various economic theories, while volume three consists 

of charts and tables, various appendixes, and a bibliography. 

Tao, L. K. The standard of living among Chinese workers. Preliminary paper 
prepared for the fourth biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 


Hangchow, October 21 to November 4, 1931. Shanghai, China Institute of 
Pacific Relations, [1931?]. 37 pp. 


Reviews briefly various budgetary studies which have been made among wage 
earners in China. 

TraDE Boarp, Men’s Cioruine Inpustry, CuicaGco Market. Decisions of 
the trade board and the board of arbitration, Nos. 906-1275, May 1, 1925, to 
April 30, 1931. 

The mimeographed decisions here listed have been brought together and bound 
as Volume VI, new series, with index. 

VERBAND DER Maer, LACKIERER, ANSTREICHER, Ti}NCHER UND WEISSBINDER 
DEUTSCHLANDS. Unser Verbandim Kampf gegen die Krise. Hamburg, 1932. 
50 pp. 

A loose-leaf publication containing an account of the activities of the German 
Union of Painters, Varnishers, House Painters, and Whitewashers in connection 
with the present economic depression, and information on industrial diseases and 
accidents, wages, hours, unemployment, ete. 

ZENTRALVERBAND DER HoTeEL-, RESTAURANT- UND CaFrk-ANGESTELLTEN. Pro- 
tokoll viber die Verhandlungen des 14. Verbandstages in Dresden vom 10. bis 
12. Mat 1932. Berlin, 1932. 127 pp. 

Contains minutes and proceedings of the 14th Congress of the German Central 
Organization of the Hotel, Restaurant, and Café Salaried Employees’ Unions, 
held from May 10 to May 12, 1932, in Dresden, including information on wage 
agreements, unions of woman hotel workers, international movement of hotel 
workers, ete. 
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